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THE 


PREFACE 


cr'H  E  affairs  of  America  have  lately  en-^ 
g^E^^  ^  g^'cat  deal  of  the  public  attention. 
Before  the  prefent  war  there  ivere  but  a  very 
few  who  made  the  hijiory  of  that   quarter  of 
the  world  any  part  of  their  ftudy  ;   though   the 
matter  is  certainly  very  curious  in  itfelf  and 
extremely  inter ejiing  to  us  as  a  trading  people^ 
ne  hiftory  of  a  country  which,  though  vafi 
in  extent,  is  the  property  of  only  four  jiations  j 
and  which ^  though  peopled  probably  for  aferies 
of  ages,  is  only  brwn  to  the  refi  of  the  world 
for  about  two  centuries,  does  not  naturally  af^ 
ford  matter  for  many  volumes,     let  it  is  cer^ 
tain,  that  to  acquire  a  proper  knowledge  of  the 
kijlory  of  the  events  in  America,  an  idea  of 
it's  prefent  fiate,  and  a  competent  judgment 
of  it's  trade,    a  great  deal  of  reading  has 
been  found  requifite.     And  I  may  add,   that 
the  reading  on  many  parts  of  this  fubjeB  is 
dry  and difgu fling',  that  authors  have  treated 
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on  ity  fome  without  afufficlcnt  kmivkdgc  of  the 
ftthjedfy  and  others  in  fuch  a  manner  as  710 
knoivleilge  ofthejhhjedl  in  the  author  could  in- 
duce any  body  to  become  readers.  That  fome  are 
loaded i<.ilh  a  lumber  oj  matter  that  can  interejl 
'very  feiv,  and  that  others  ohfcure  the  truth  in 
many  particulars^  to  gratify  the  low  prejudices 
cj  parties,  and  I  may  fay  ofnatio?is.  IVhaiever 
is  written  by  the  Englifi  fettled  in  our  colo- 
nies^ is  to  be  read  with  great  caution  ;  becaufe 
'very  few  of  them  write  without  a  bias  to  the 
interejl  of  the  particular  province  to  which 
they  belong,  or  perhaps  to  a  particular  faulion 
in  that  province.  It  is  only  by  comparing  the 
printed  accounts  with  one  another,  and  thofe 
with  the  bcji  private  informations,  and  correal- 
ing  all  by  authentic  matter  of  record,  that  one 
can  difcover  the  truth  ;  aiid  this  hath  been  a 
7natter  of  fome  difficulty. 

With  regard  to  the  foreign  fettlements,  re^ 
courfe  was  had  to  the  beft  printed  accounts  of 
travellers  and  others  \  and  in  fome  points  to 
private  information  from  intelligent  traders, 

The 
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ne  ?naterials  for  (he  foreign  fcttlements  are 
far  from  being  as  pcrfcBy  or  as  much  to  be 
depended  upon  as  we  could  loijh ;  //  ivas  very 
J  \  ;t  that  I  could  irnlure  to  irar^fcribe  any 
thing  dirctlly  from  them  without  fome  addit'ion 
9rfome  corrcciive. 

In  the  hiftoricalpari  of  this  work^  7  fixed 
?ny  eye  principally  on  jome  capital  matters^ 
which  fright  the  mo/}  fully  engage  and  beji 
reward  t}:e  attention  of  the  reader  ;  and  in 
treating  of  thofe  I  dwelt  only  upon  fuch  events 
asfeemedto  me  to  afford  Jofne  political  infruc^ 
tion^  or  to  open  the  characters  of  the  principal 
aBors  in  thofe  great  fcenes,  1^ he  affairs  which 
feemed  moji  worthy  of  an  accoimt  of  any 
lengthy  are  thoft  fple?idid  and  remarkable 
evejtts  oj  the  difcovery  of  America^  and  the 
conquefl  of  the  oJily  two  civilized  kingdoms  it 
contained. 

In  treating  of  other  part s^  I  have  given  fo 
?mich  of  the  hi  ft  or y  of  each  country  as  mayferve 
tojljcwy  when  and  upon  what  principles  it  was 
plajitedj  to  enable  the  reader  the  better  to  judge 
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tftt'sprefent  conditio?!,  Thefe  accounts  ere  very 
Jhort  'y  and  confidering  of  what  fort  of  matter 
their  hiftories  are  compofed^  1  belie've  Ifhali 
defer've  as  much  for  what  I  have  omitted^  as 
for  what  I  have  inferted.  If  I  could  not  write 
well  upon  any  JubjeB^  I  have  endeavoured 
always  to  write  concifely. 

My  principal  view  in  treatijig  of  the  feve- 
ralfettlements,  was  to  draw  every  thing  towards 
their  trade,  which  is  the  point  that  concerns 
us  the  moll  materially ;  for  which  reafon  I 
have  but  little  confidered  their  civil,  and  yet 
lefs  their  natural  hijiory,  further  than  as  tkty 
tended  to  throw  fome  light  upon  the  commerce 
of  thefe  countries  ;  except  where  the  matters 
were  very  curious,  and  fervedto  diverffy  the 
work. 

It  is  not  to  be  expelled  that  a  performance  of 
this  kind  can  be  written  equally  throughout. 
In  fome  places  the  fubjedl  refujcs  all  ornament, 
and  the  matter,  dry  in  itfelf  is  by  no  art  io 
be  made  otherwife :  in  fome  a  contagion  commit-* 
nicatedfrom  the  duhicfs  of  materials,   which 
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yet  were  necejfary  to  the  worky  may  probably 
appear  ;  in  many,  and  perhaps  the  moji  blame- 
able  parts,  the  author  alone  muft  be  afifwer^ 
able  ;  however  there  are  fome  errors  of  the 
prefsy  efpecially  towards  the  beginning,  which 
are  owing  to  the  author  s  abfence  from  it. 

Having  fpoken  perhaps  a   little  too  hardly 
of  my  materials,   I  miifl  except  the  afjijlance 
I  have  had  from  the  judicious  c^UeBion  called 
Harris's  voyages,     Inhere  are  not  many  finer 
pieces  than  the  hi/lory   of  Brazil  in  that  col- 
ic 51  ion  ;     the  light  in  which  the  author  Jets  the 
Events  in  that  hi/lory  is  fine  end  inflru6live  ;  an 
uncommon  jpir it  prevails  through  it  \    and  his 
remarks  are  every  where ftriking  and  deep.  The 
little  Jketch  I  have  given  in  the  part  of  Fortu- 
guefe  America,  if  it  has  any  merit,  it  is  entire- 
ly due  to  that  original.      However  the  accounts 
given    of    many  things   in  that  part   of  his 
work  which  relates  to  the  Englifij  and  French 
jittlements  niay  be  defcBive,  and  fuited  ra- 
ther to  the  ancient  than  to  the  prefent  ftate 
of  affairs   in   that    part   of  the  world :    his 
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remarks  have  rarely  this  Jault  \  and  where  1 
differ  from  him  in  any  rcfpeB,  it  is  'with  defe- 
rence to  the  judgment  oj  a  writer  to  whom 
this  nation  is  much  obliged^  for  endeavouring 
every  where  with  fo  much  good  fenfe  and  elo- 
quence  to  rouze  that  fpirit  >j  generous  enter- 
prize,  that  can  alone  make  any  nation  powerful 
or  glorious. 
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ERRATA. 

Vol.  I. 
for  numberlcfs  read  a  number. 
for  it  in  future  read  a  fortune. 
for  were,  nad  was. 
for  happening  read  hoping. 
for  conceal  read  cancel. 
for  acquainted  rW  acquitted. 
for  fufpended  read  fuperfeded. 
for  remote  read  r^moteft. 
•/^rftiall  more  be  delivered  them  ?  read  more 

fhallbe  delivered  them. 
for  invention  read  intention. 
for  went  read  he  went, 
for  their  read  and  their. 
for  indifpofition  rjid  ill  difpofifcion. 
for  unto  read  into , 
for  dcferted  read  defeated, 
for  buried  read  burned. 
for  relieved  read  releafed. 

VOT..  II. 
283  \^  afterihe  wordUiiiw^Q  read $df. 
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PART     I. 

T*he  difcovery   of  America^    and  the 
reduEiion  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 


CHAP.     I. 

HERE  was  an  extraordinary 
coincidence  of  events  at  the 
time  that  the  difcovery  of 
America  made  one  of  the 
principal ;  the  invention  of 
printing,  the  making  of  gun- 
pov^^der,  the  improvement  of  navigation, 
the  revival  of  ancient  learning,  and  the  re- 
formation 3  al)  of  thefe  confpired  to  change 
the  face  of  Europe  entirely.  At  this  time 
the  principal  monarchies  began  to  knit,  and 
to  acquire  the  ftrength,  and  take  the  form  they 
have  at  this  day.  Before  this  period  the  manners 
of  Europe  were  wholly  barbarous ;  even  in 
Italy,  where  the  natural  mildnefs  of  the  climate, 
and  the  dawning  of  literature  had  a  little  foften- 
cd  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  introduced 
fomething  approaching  towards  politenefs, 
the  hiftory  preceding  this  sera,  and  indeed  for 
fome  time  after  it,  is  nothing  but  one  feries  of 
Vol.  I.  B  2  treafons. 
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treafons,  ufurpations,  murders,  and  maflacres  : 
nothing  of  a  manly  courage,  nothing  of  a  folid 
and  rational  policy.    Scarce  any  flate  had  then 
very  extenfive  views,  or  looked  much  further 
than  to  the  prefenc  advantage.     They  did  not 
well  comprehend  the  complicated  lyflem  of 
interefts  that  Europe  formed  even  long  before 
this.     Lewis  the  eleventh,  who  was  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  wifeft  princes  in  his  time, 
and  one  who  facrificed  every  thing  to  his  am- 
bition, flicrificed  one  of  the  faireft  objedls  of 
that  ambition   to   a  pique,  which  lince  his 
time  could  have  little  influence  on  the  counfels 
of  any  prince.     His  fon,  Charles  the  eighth, 
as  he  won  Italy  without  either  courage  or  con- 
duct, fo  he  loft  it  by  a  chain  of  falfe  meafiires, 
fuch  as  we  may  venture  to  fay  has  no  parallel 
in  later  times.     A  wild  romantic  courage  in 
the  Northern  and  Weftern  parts  of  Europe, 
and  a  wicked  policy  in  the  Italian  ftates,  was 
the  character  of  that  age.    If  we  look  into  the 
manners  of  the  courts,  there  appear  but  very 
faint  marks  of  cultivation  and  politenefs.  The 
interview  between  our  Edward  the  fourth  and 
his  brother   of  France,  wherein  they  were 
both  caged  up  like  wild  beafts,  fhews  difpofi- 
tions  very  remote  from  a  true  fenfe  of  honour, 
from  the  dignity  of  their  ftation,  or  any  juft 
ideas  of  politenefs  and   humanity.     All  the 
anecdotes   which  remain  of  thefe  and  other 
courts,  are  in  the  fame  fpirit. 
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If  the  courts  had  made  fiich  poor  advances 
in  poHcy  and  in  politenefs,  which  might  fcera 
the  natural  growth  of  courts  at  any  time,  both 
the  courts  and  the  people  were  yet  lefs  ad- 
vanced in  nfcful  knowledge.  Tiie  little  learning 
which  then  fuhfifted,  was  only  the  dotage  of 
the  fcholaftick  philofophy  of  words  j  together 
with  the  infancy  of  politer  learning,  which 
only  concerned  words  too,  tho'  in  another 
wav.  The  elegance  and  purity  of  the  Latin 
tongue  was  then  the  highefl,  and  almoft  the 
only  point  of  a  fcholar's  ambition.  Mathe- 
matical learning  was  little  valued  or  cultivated. 
The  true  fyftem  of  the  heavens  was  not 
dreamed  of.  There  was  no  knowledge  at  all 
of  the  real  form  of  the  earth  ;  and  in  general 
the  ideas  of  mankind  were  not  extended  be- 
yond their  fenfible  horizon. 

In  this  ftate  of  affairs  Chriflopher  Colum- 
bus, a  native  of  Genoa,  undertook  to  extend 
the  boundaries  which  ignorance  had  given  to 
the  world.  This  man's  defign  arofe  from  the 
juft  idea  he  had  formed  of  the  figure  of  the 
earth  ;  though  the  maps,  more  erroneous  than 
his  conje<fturcs,  made  him  mifl-ake  the  objedl. 
His  defign  was  to  find  a  paiTage  to  China  and 
India  by  the  Weftern  ocean.  It  is  not  im- 
probable, that  befides  the  glory  attending  fuch 
a  difcovery,  and  the  private  advantages  of  for- 
tune he  might  propofc  to  derive  from  it,  Co- 
lumbus had  a  further  incentive  from  national 
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jealoufy  and  refentment.     Venice  and  Genoa 
were  then  almoft  the  only  trading  powers  in 
Europe ;    and  they  had  no  other  fupport  of 
their  power  but  their  commerce.    This  bred  a 
rivahhip,  a  jealoufy,   and  frequent  wars   be- 
tween them ;    but    in    traffick    Venice    was 
much  fuperior  ;    flie  had  drawn  to  herfelf  al- 
moft the  whole  commerce  of  India,  always 
one  of  the  moft  valuable  in  the  world,  and  then 
carried  on  only  by  the  way  of  Egypt  and  the 
Red  Sea.     An  emulation  of  this  kind  might 
probably  have  put  Columbus  on  finding  ano- 
ther and  more  diredl  pafTage  to  the  Eaft- Indies, 
and  by  that  means  transferring  this  profitable 
trade  to  his  own  country.     But  neither  that 
which  he  fought,  nor  that  which  he  found, 
was  deftined  for  his  country.     However,  he 
performed  the   duty  of  a  good  citizen,   and 
made  his  firfl:  propofal  at  home  ;    at  home  it 
was  rejedled      Dilcharged  of  this  obligation, 
he  applied  to  the  court  of  France,  and  meeting 
no  better  fuccefs  there,  he  offered  next  his 
fervices    to   our    Henry  the    feventh.      This 
prince  was  rather  a  prudent  fteward  and  ma- 
nager of  a  kingdom  than  ;   great  king,  and  one 
of  thofe  defenfive  geniuieswho  are  thelaft  in 
the  world  to  relifh  a  great  but  problematical 
defign.      It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  his 
brother,  whom  Columbus  had  employed  to 
follicit  in  England,  after  feveral  years  fpent 
Iierc,  had  little  fuccefs  in  his  negotiation.    But 
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in  Portugal,  where  he  applied  himfelf  after  his 
failure  here,  his  orfers  were  not  on^  y  *ejcd:ed, 
but  he  was  infulted  and  ridiculed  >  he  found, 
however,  in  thele  infults,  and  this  ridicule,  a 
new  incitement  to  purfue  his  fcheme,  urted 
forward  by  the  ftings  of  anger  and  refentment. 

Laft  of  all  he  exercifed  his  intereft  and  his 
patience  for  eight  years  together  at  the  court  of 
Ferdinand  and  Ifabella.  There  is  a  fort  of 
enthufiafm  in  all  projedtors,  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  for  their  affairs,  which  makes  them  proof 
again  ft  the  moft  fatiguing  delays,  the  moft 
mortifying  ^ifappointments,  the  moft  fhock* 
ing  infults  j  and  what  is  feverer  than  all, 
the  prefumptuous  judgments  of  the  ignorant 
upon  their  defigns.  Columbus  had  a  fufficient 
fliare  of  this  quality.  He  had  every  day, 
during  this  long  fpace,  to  combat  with  every 
objedlion  that  want  of  knowledge,  or  that  a 
falfe  knowledge  could  propofe.  Some  held 
that  the  known  world,  which  they  thought 
was  all  that  could  be  known,  floated  like  a  vafl 
fcum  upon  the  ocean  j  that  the  ocean  itfelf 
was  infinite.  Others,  who  entertained  more 
juft  notions,  and  believed  that  the  whole  of 
the  earth  and  waters  compofed  one  vaft  globe, 
drew  a  confequence  from  it  as  abfurd  as  the 
former  opinion.  For  they  argued,  that  if 
Columbus  fhould  fail  beyond  a  certain  point, 
the  convexity  of  this  globe  would  prevent  his 
return.     As  is  ufual  in  fuch  cafes,  every  one 
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abounded  with  objedlions.  His  whole  time 
was  fpent  in  fruitlefs  endeavours  to  enlighten 
ignorance,  to  remove  prejudice,  and  to  van- 
qui(h  that  obflinate  incredulity,  which  is  of 
all  others  the  greatefl  enemy  to  improvement, 
rejedling  every  thing  as  falfe  and  abfurd,  which 
is  ever  lb  little  out  of  the  track  of  common  ex- 
perience J  and  it  is  of  tlie  more  dangerous  con- 
fequence,  as  it  carries  a  delufive  air  of  coolnefs, 
of  temper  and  wifdom.  With  ail  this  he  had 
yet  greater  difficulties  from  the  interefts  of 
mankind,  than  from  their  malignity  and  igno- 
rance. The  expence  of  the  undertaking,  in- 
confiderable  as  this  expence  was,  was  at  the 
bottom  the  chief  lupport  of  the  other  ob- 
jedlions,  and  had  more  weight  than  all  the  reft 
together.  However,  with  an  afliduity  and 
firmnefs  of  mind,  never  enough  to  be  admired 
and  applauded,  he  at  length  overcame  all  diffi- 
culties 5  and,  to  his  inexpreffible  joy,  with  a 
fleets  of  three  (hips,  and  the  tide  and  command 
of  an  admiral,  fet  fail  on  the  third  of  Auguft, 
1492,  on  a  voyage  the  moft,daringapd  grand 
in  the  defign,  and  in  the  event  of  which  the 
world  was  the  moft  concerned  of  any  that  ever 
yet  was  undertaken. 

It  muft  not  be  omitted  here,  in  honour  to 
the  fex,  and  in  juftice  to  Ifabella,  that  this 
fcheme  was  firft  countenanced,  and  the  equip- 
ment made  by  the  queen  only ;  the  king 
had  no  (hare  in  it  j  (he  even  raifed  the  mo- 
ney 
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ney  necefTary  for  the  defign  upon   her  own 

"^  jewels. 

I  do  not  propofe  to  relate  all  the  particulars 
of  Columbus's  voyage  in  a  track  now  fo  well 
known,  and  fo  much  frequented  ;  but  then 
there  was  ho  chart  to  diredl  him,  no  lights 

^  from  former  navigators,  no  experience  of  the 
winds  and  currents  peculiar  to  thofc  icas.  He 
had  no  guide  but  his  own  genius,  nor  any 
thing  to  comfort  and  appeafe  his  companions, 
difcouraged  and  mutinous  wi'h  the  length  and 
hopelefsnefs  of  the  voyage,  but  fome  indica- 
tions vvhich  he  drew  from  the  cafual  appear- 
ances of  land  birils,  and  floating  fea- weeds, 
mod  of  them  little  to  be  depended  upon,  but 
which  this  wife  commander,  well  acquainted 
with  the  human  heart,  always  knew  how 
to  turn  to  the  beft  advantage.  It  was  in  this 
expedition  that  the  variation  of  the  compafs 
was  firjfl  obferved  ;  an  appearance  which  has 
ever  fince  puzzled  all  philofophers,  and  which 
at  this  time  made  a  great  impreflion  upon 
Columbus's  pilots  -,  when  in  an  unknown  and 
boundlefs  ocean,  far  from  the  road  of  all  for- 
mer navigation,  nature  itfeif  feemed  altered, 
and  the  only  guide  they  had  left,  appeared  to 
be  upon  the  point  of  forfaking  them.  But 
Columbus,  with  a  wonderful  quicknefs  and  fa- 
gacity,  pretended  to  difcover  a  phyiical  caufe 
for  this  appearance,  which,  though  it  did  not 
fatisfy  himfelf,  was  plaufible  enough  to  remove 
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foinething  of  the  terror  of  his  mariners.  Ex- 
pedients of  this  kind  were  daily  wanting,  and 
the  fertile  genius  of  this  difcovercr  invented 
them  daily.  At  laft  by  ufc  they  began  to  lofc 
their  eft'edt ;  the  crew  infiftcd  on  his  returning, 
and  grew  loud  and  infolent  in  their  demand. 
They  even  talked  of  throwing  him  overboard. 
Even  his  own  invention,  and  almofl  his  hopes 
were  near  exhaufled,  when  the  only  thing 
which  could  appeafe  them  happened,  the  clear 
difcovery  of  land,  after  a  voyage  of  thirty- 
three  days,  the  longeft  ever  any  man  was 
known  to  be  from  fight  of  fhore  before  that 
time. 

They  landed  on  one  of  the  iflands  now 
called  Lucayos,  or  Bahamas,  which  is  remark- 
able for  nothing  but  this  event ;  and  here  it 
was,  that  the  two  worlds,  if  I  may  ufe  the  ex- 
preflion,  were  firft  introduced  to  one  another ; 
a  meeting  of  an  extraordinary  nature,  and 
which  produced  great  changes  in  both.  The 
firft  thing  Columbus  did,  after  thanking  God 
for  the  fuccefs  of  his  important  voyage,  was  to 
take  pofTeflion  of  the  ifland  in  the  name  of  their 
Catholick  majefties,  by  fetting  up  a  crofs  upon 
the  fhore ;  great  multitudes  of  the  inhabi- 
tants looking  on,  ignorant  and  unconcerned  it 
a  ceremony  which  was  to  deprive  them  of  na- 
tural liberty.  The  ftay  of  the  Spaniards  in 
this  ifland  was  but  fhort :  they  found  from  the 
extreme  poverty  of  the  people,  that  this  was 
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by  no  means  the  Indies,  which  they  fought 

for. 

Columbus  at  liis  departure  very  prudently 
took  with  him  Tome  of  the  natives,  that  they 
might  learn   the  ^panifli  tongue,  and  be   his 
guides  and  interpreters  in  this  new  fccnc  of 
affiirs ;  nor  were  they  unwilling  to  accom- 
pany  him.     He  touched  on   fcveral  of  the 
iflands  in  the  fame  clufler,  enquiring  every 
where  for  gold,  which  was  the  only  objed:  of 
commerce  he  thought  worth  his  care,  becaufe 
the  only  thing  that  could  give  the  court  of 
Spain  an  high  opinion  of  his  difcoveries.    All 
dircded  him  to  a  great  ifland  called  Bohio,  of 
which  they  fpoke  extraordinary  things,  and 
principally  that  it  abounded  in  gold.     They 
told  him  it    lay  to  the  Southward  :   to  the 
Southward  he  fteered  his  courfe,  and  found 
the  ifland,  which  he  called  Hifpaniola,   no 
ways  inferior  to  the  reports^  commodious  har- 
bours, an  agreeable  climate,  a  good  foil,  and, 
what  was  of  moft  confequcnce,  a  country  that 
promifed  from  fome  famples  a  great  abundance 
of  gold  J  inhabited  by  an  humane  and  hofpitable 
people,  in  a  ftate  of  fimplicity  fit  to  be  worked 
upon.      Thefe  circumftances  determined  Co- 
lumbus to  make  this  ifland  the  center  of  his 
defigns,  to  plant  a  colony  there,  and  to  eftablifli 
things  in  fome  permanent  order  before  he  pro- 
ceeded to  further  difcoveries.  But  to  carry  his 
defigns  of  a  fettlement  here,  and  his  fchemes  of 
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future  difcoveries  into  execution,  it  was  neccf- 
fary  that  he  fhould  return  to  Spain  and  equip 
himfelf  with  a  proper  force.  He  had  now 
colleded  a  fufficient  quantity  of  gold  to  give 
credit  to  his  voyage  at  court,  and  fuch  a  num- 
ber of  curiofities  of  all  kinds  as  might  ftrike 
the  imaginations,  and  engage  the  attention  of 
the  people.  Before  he  parted,  he  took  care  to 
fecure  the  friendfliip  of  the  principal  king  of 
the  ifland  by  carefles  and  prefents,  and  under 
pretence  of  leaving  him  a  force  fufficient  to 
aflifl  him  againft  his  enemies,  he  laid  the 
ground- work  of  a  colony.  He  built  a  fort,  and 
put  a  fmall  garrifon  of  Spaniards  into  it,  with 
fuch  diredlions  for  their  condu6l  as  might  en- 
furc  their  fafety  and  the  good  offices  of  the 
inhabitants,  if  the  men  had  not  been  of  that 
kind,  who  are  incapable  of  adling  prudently 
either  from  their  own  or  other  people's  wifdom. 
He  did  every  thing  to  gain  the  efteem  of  the 
natives,  by  the  juftice,  and  even  generofity  of 
his  dealings,  and  the  politenefs  and  humanity 
with  which  he  behaved  upon  every  occaiion. 
He  fliewed  them  too,  that  though  it  was  not 
in  his  will,  it  was  not  the  lefs  in  his  power  to 
do  them  mifchief,  if  thev  adted  fo  as  to  force 
him  upon  harfher  meafures.  The  furprizing 
effedts  of  his  cannon,  and  the  fharpnefs  of  the 
Spanifh  fwords,  of  which  he  made  an  innocent 
oflentation,  convinced  them  of  this. 
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When  the  Spaniards  firft  arrived  in  that 
country,  they  were  taken  for  men  come  from 
heaven  ;  and  it  was  no  wonder,  confidering 
the  extreme  novelty  of  their  appearance,  and 
the  prodigious  fuperiority  they  had  in  every 
refpedl  over  a  people  in  all  the  nakednefs  of 
mere  nature.  Whatever  therefore  the  Indians 
got  from  them,  they  valued  in  an  high  de- 
gree, not  only  as  curious  and  ufefulj  but  even 
as  things  facred;  and  the  perfons  of  the 
Spaniards  were  refpedted  in  the  fame  light. 
Columbus,  who  knew  the  value  of  opinion, 
did  all  he  could  to  keep  them  in  their  error  ; 
and  indeed  no  adion  of  his,  either  of  weak- 
nefs  or  cruelty,  could  furnifh  matter  to  unde- 
ceive them.  For  which  reafon,  on  his  depar- 
ture, he  left  the  people  with  the  beft  inclina- 
tions imaginable  to  nurfe  his  infant  colony. 
And  when  he  defired  fome  of  the  inhabitants 
to  carry  into  Spain,  he  was  more  at  a  lofs 
whom  he  fliould  accept,  than  how  he  (hould 
prevail  upon  them  to  go. 

CHAP.     II. 

ON  his  return  homewards,  ft  ill  attentive  to 
his  defign,  he  aimed  at  fuch  difcoveries 
as  could  be  profecuted  without  deviating  con- 
fiderably  from  his  courfe.  He  touched  upon 
fcveral  iflands  to  the  Southward,  and  difco- 
vered  the  Caribbees,  of  the  barbarity  of  whofc 
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inhabitants  he  had  heard  terrible  accounts  in 
Hifpaniola.  He  had  before  landed  upon  Cu- 
ba in  his  paflage  from  the  Bahamas.  So  that 
in  this  his  firfl  voyage,  he  gained  a  general 
knowledge  of  all  the  iflands,  which  lie  in  fuch 
an  afloniiliing  number  in  that  great  fea  which 
divides  North  and  South  America.  But  hither- 
to he  neither  knew  nor  fufpedled  any  conti- 
nent between  him  and  China. 

He  returned  to  Europe  after  an  abfence  of 
above  fix  months,  and  was  driven  by  a  great 
florm  into  the  harbour  of  Lifbon.  This  he 
did  not  look  upon  as  a  misfortune ;  fince  here, 
he  had  the  fatisfadion  of  convincing  the  Por- 
tuguefe  demonftratively  of  what  an  error  they 
were  guilty  in  rejeding  his  propofals.  It  was 
now  his  turn  to  triumph.  Thofe  who  want 
fagacity  to  difcern  the  advantages  of  an  offer, 
"when  it  is  made  to  themfelves,  and  treat  it 
with  the  greateft  fcorn,  are  always  mod  flung 
with  envy  when  they  adlually  fee  thefe  advan- 
tages in  the  hands  of  another.  The  Portu- 
guefe  had  fome  time  before  this  begun  to 
make  a  figure  :  their  fhips  had  coafted  Africa 
for  a  greater  length  than  any  had  done  before 
them,  which  opened  to  them  a  profitable  trade 
to  Guinea.  This  gave  them  a  reputation. 
They  confidered  difcovery  as  their  proper  pro- 
vince ;  and  they  were  enraged  to  fee  that  the 
Caflilians  were  now  let  into  the  fame  path,  in 
confequence  of  an  offer  which  they  had  re- 
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jedted.     Some   propofed   to  murder  the  ad- 
miral 5  but  all  were  agreed  to  treat  him  in  the 
moft  unworthy  manner.    However,  their  de- 
fio-n  of  infuhing  him  gave  Columbus  an  oppor- 
tunity  at   once  of  gratifying  his  refentment, 
maintaining  his  own  dignity,  and  afferting  the 
honour  of  the  flag  of  CaClile.     He  fcnt  to  the 
king   at  his  iirll  entering  the  harbour,  to  de- 
fire  a  liberty  to  come  up  to  Lilbon  and  refrefli, 
as  he  had  his  mailer's  orders  not  to  avoid  his 
ports  i  adding,  that  he  was  not  from  Guinea, 
tut  the  Indies.     An  officer  of  the  king  of  Por- 
tuGfal  came  aboard  him  with  an  armed  force, 
and  ordered  him  to  come  aOiore,  and  give  an 
account  of  himfelf  to  the  king's  officers.    Co- 
lumbus told  him  he  had  the  honour  of  ferving 
the  king  of  Callile,  and  would  own  himfelf 
iccountable  to  no  other.  The  Portuguefe  then 
iefired  him  to  fend  the  mafler  of  his  (hip  ;  this 
ic  hkewile  refufed,  faying,  that  the  admirals  of 
'aflile  always  chofe  rather  to  die  than  deliver 
ip  themfelves,  or  even  the  mtanefb  of  thei* 
len ;  and  if  violence  was  intended,  he  was 
)repared  to  meet  force  with  force.     A  fpirited 
behaviour,    in  almofl   any    circumftance    of 
jlrengthjs  the  moft  poHtick  as  well  as  the  moft 
lonourable  courfe ;  we  prefer ve  a  refpedl  at 
laftby  it,  and  with  that  we  generally  preferve 
pvery  thing  ;  but  when  we  lofe  refped,  every 
"^fiing  is  loif .     We  invite  rather  than  fliffer  in- 
|ilts,  and  tlie  firil:  is  the  only  one  we  can  refin: 
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with  prudence.  Columbus  found  this ;  the  of- 
ficer did  not  purfue  his  demands  -,  the  admiral 
had  all  the  refrefhmenls  he  wanted  j  and  was 
even  received  at  court  with  particular  marks 
of  diflindlion. 

From  Lilbon  he  proceeded  to  Seville  ;  the 
court  was  then  at  Barcelona.  But  before  he 
went  to  give  an  account  of  his  voyage,  he 
took  all  the  care  he  could  to  provide  for  ano- 
ther. He  wrote  an  abflrad  of  his  proceedings, 
and  fent  with  it  a  memorial  of  all  fuch  things 
as  were  neceffary  for  the  eftablidiment  of  a  co- 
lony, and  for  further  difcoveries ;  foon  after  he 
began  his  journey  to  Barcelona,  every  where 
followed  by  the  admiration  and  applaufes  of 
the  people,  who  crowded  to  fee  him  from  all 
parts.  He  entered  the  city  in  a  fort  of  triumph  -, 
there  never  was  a  more  innocent  triumph,  nor 
one  that  formed  a  more  new  and  pleafing 
fpedlacle.  He  had  not  deftroyed,  but  difcc- 
vered  nations.  The  Americans  he  had  brought 
with  him  appeared  in  all  the  uncouth  finery 
of  their  own  country,  wonder' d  at  by  every 
body,  and  themfelves  admiring  every  thing 
they  faw.  The  feverpl  animals,  many  highly 
beautiful, ,  and  all  Grangers  to  this  part  of  the 
world,  were  fo  difpofed  as  to  be  feen  without 
difficulty  J  the  other  curiofities  of  the  new 
world  were  difplayed  in  the  mod  advantage- 
ous manner  ;  the  utenfils,  the  arms,  and  the 
ornaments  of  a  people  fo  remote  from  us  in 
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fituation  and  manners ;  fome  valuable  for  the 
materials ;  even  the  rudenefs  of  the  workman- 
fliip  in  many  made  them  the  more  curious, 
when  it  was  confidered  by  whom,  and  with 
what  inftruments  they  were  wrought.  The 
gold  was  not  forgot.  The  admiral  himfelf 
clofed  the  proceffion.  He  was  received  by  the 
king  and  queen  with  all  imaginable  marks  of 
efteem  and  regard,  and  they  ordered  a  magnifi- 
cent throne  to  be  eredted  in  publick  to  do  him 
the  greater  honour.  A  chair  was  prepared  for 
him,  in  which  he  fat,  and  gave  in  prefence  of 
the  whole  court  a  full  and  circumftantial  ac- 
count of  all  his  difcoveries,  with  that  com- 
pofednefs  and  gravity,  which  is  fo  extremely 
agreeable  to  the  Spanifh  humour,  and  with  the 
modefty  of  a  man  who  knows  he  has  done 
things  which  do  not  need  to  be  proclaimed 
by  himfelf.  The  fuccefsful  merit  of  Colum- 
bus was  now  underflood  by  every  body,  and 
when  the  king  and  queen  led  the  way,  all  the 
grandees  and  nobility  of  the  court  vied  with 
each  other  in  their  civilities  and  carefles. 

Thefe  honours  did  not  fatisfy  Columbus. 
He  prepared  with  all  expedition  for  a  fecond 
voyage.  The  difficulties  attending  the  firil 
were  all  vanifhed.  The  importance  of  the 
objedt  appeared  every  day  more  clearly,  and 
the  court  was  willing  to  fecond  the  vivacity  of 
his  defires  to  the  full.  But  before  his  depar- 
ture there  was  one  thing  which  they  judged 
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wanting  to  give  them  a  clear  and  unqueflion- 
able  right  to  the  countries,  which  fhould  be 
difcoveied.     This  was  a  grant  of  them  from 
the  pope.     The  Portuguefe  fome  time  before 
had  a  grant  of  fuch  lands  as  they  fhould  difcover 
within  certain  latitudes;   and  this  grant  made 
a  fimilar  one  to  the  Spaniards  more  neceffary. 
The  pope  accordingly  gave  a  very  ample  bull 
in  their  favour,  very  liberally  conceding  coun- 
tries, of  which  he  was  fo  far  from  having  any 
pofleffion,  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  them. 
The  limits  of  this  grant  was  a  line  drawn  from 
pole  to  pole,  an  hundred  leagues  to  the  Weft- 
ward  of  the  Azores  r    on  the  other  fide  no 
bounds  at  all  were  fet.      This  was  afterwards 
a  fubjedt   of  much  controverfy  between  the 
crowns  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  latter  having 
got  a  grant  of  all  that  ihould  be  difcovered  to 
the  Eaft,  as  the  former  had  of  all  to  the  Weft- 
ward  ;   thofe  who  drew  the  bulls  not  having 
known  enough  of  the  figure  of  the  earth  to 
fee,  that  thefe   giants    muft  necelf  irily  clafli 
with  one  another:   and  the  powers  which  de- 
fired  them,    were  perhaps  not  forry  to  find 
their  preteniions  fuch  as  they  might  extend  or 
can  fad:  at  pleafure. 

Whatever  the  validity  of  this  ample  grant 
might  be,  Columbus  was  made  governor  with 
the  higheft  authority  over  all  that  it  contained. 
But  he  had  fomewhat  with  him  more  material 
for  his  pofTeffion  than  any  charters ;  this  was 
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si  a  fleet  of  feventeen  fail  of  (hips,  with  all  man- 
ner of  neceflaries  for  fettlemcnt  or  conquefl, 
and  fifteen  hundred  men  on  board,  fome  of 
them  o^^  the  bcfl  families  in  Spain.  With 
this  fleet  he  fet  fail  on  his  fecond  voyage  the 

25th  of  September,  1493.  ^^^  S^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 
the  captains  inflrudions  for  their  courfe  fealed, 
with  orders  not  to  open  them,  unlefs  m  diflrefs, 
and  feparated  from  the  fleet,  that  he  might 
create  fuch  an  abfolute  dependence  of  all  up- 
on himfelf  as  fliould  preferve  an  uniformity 
in  their  defigns.  On  the  fecond  of  November 
they  made  land,  which  is  the  illand  now 
called  Dominica.  But  his  defign  was  firfl  to 
fetde  his  colony  before  he  attempted  any  new 
difcovery,  therefore  he  made  no  ftay  here, 
nor  at  feveral  otiier  iflands  at  which  he  touch- 
ed before  he  could  make  Hifpaniola. 

On  his  arrival  he  found  the  fort  he  had 
built  utterly  demolifhed,  and  all  his  men 
killed.  They  had  firfl  fallen  out  amongfl 
themfelves,  upon  the  ufual  fubjects  of  flrife, 
women  and  gold  3  and  afterwards  preferving  as 
little  harmony  with  the  natives,  and  obferving 
no  decency  in  their  behaviour,  or  juftice  in 
their  dealings,  they  quickly  loft  their  efteem, 
and  were  every  man  murdered,  after  having 
been  difperfed  into  difix^rent  parts  of  the  ifland. 
The  prince,  whom  they  were  left  to  defend, 
was  himfelf  wounded  in  their  defence,  and 
bore  this  mark  of  his  affedion  and  good  faith, 
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when  Columbus  returned  to  the  ifland.  The 
admiral  very  wifely  forbore  tu  make  any  nice 
enquiry  into  the  affair,  or  to  commence  hofti- 
lities  in  revenge  for  the  lofs  of  his  foldiers  j  but 
he  took  the  mofl:  effedlual  meafures  to  prevent 
fuch  an  evil  for  the  future  ;  he  chofe  a  more 
commodious  ftation  for  his  colony,  on  the 
North-Eafl:  part  of  the  ifland,  which  had  a 
good  port,  great  conveniency  of  water,  and  a 
good  foil,  and  lay  near  that  part  where  he  was 
informed  the  richeft  mines  of  the  country 
were  found  :  in  gratitude  to  his  royal  patronefs 
he  called  it  Ifabclla.  IJe  engaged  in  the  fet- 
tlement  with  great  warmth,  and  never  allowed 
himfelf  a  moment's  repofe  from  fuperintending 
the  fortifications,  the  private  houfes,  and  the 
works  of  agriculture  ;  in  all  which  the  fatigue 
was  infinite  ;  for  he  had  not  only  the  natural 
difficulties  attending  all  fuch  undertakings,  but 
he  had  the  infuperable  lazinefs  of  the  Spaniards 
to  contend  with.  So  that  fpent  with  the  fa- 
tigues of  fo  long  a  voyage,  and  the  greater  fa- 
tigues he  had  endured  lince  he  came  on  fhore, 
he  fell  into  a  dangerous  illnefs.  Of  this  acci- 
dent numberlefs  of  his  men  took  the  advantage 
to  begin  a  rebellion,  to  jndo  all  he  had  done, 
and  to  throw  every  thing  into  the  moft  terrible 
confufion.  Thefe  people  on  their  leaving 
Spain,  had  fancieu  to  themfelves  that  gold  was 
to  be  found  every  where  in  this  country,  and 
that  there  required  nothing  further  to  make 
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ample  cftates,  than  to  be  tranfported  into  it ; 
but  finding  their  miftake,    and  that  inftead  of 
receiving  thefe  golden  fhowers  without  any 
pains,  they  fired  ill,  laboured  hard,    and  that 
their  prol'pccfls  of  it  in  future,  if  any  at  all,  were 
emote   and   uncertain,    their    difcontent  was 
general  j  and  the  mutinous  difpofition  increafed 
fo  faft,  and  was  carried  to  fuch  extremities,  that 
if  the  admiral  had  not  recovered  at  a  very  criti- 
cal time,  and  on  his  recovery  had  not  aded  in 
the  moft  refolute  and  effedlual  manner,  all  his 
hopes  of  a  fettlement  in  Hifpaniola  had  been 
at  an  end.     He  was  fatisfied  with  imprifoning 
fome  of  the  chiefs.     This  was  neither  a  time 
or  place  for  very  extenfive  or  rigorous  juflice. 
He  quelled  this  fedition,  but  he  faw  at  the 
fame  time  that  his  work  was  not  yet  done  j  he 
faw  another  danger,  again  ft  which  he  was  to 
provide  with  equal  diligence.     He  had  good 
reafons  to  apprehend,  that  the  Americans  were 
:;;  not    wcU   aifcdtcd  to  their  new  guefts,   and 
I  might  probably  meditate   to   cut   them  oiF, 
I  whilft  they  faw  them  divided  amongft  them- 
'lielves.     To  prevent  this,  as  well  as  to  banilh 
fidlenefs  from  amongft  his  men,  and  to  revive 
.military  difcipline,  he  marched  into  the  heart 
of  the  country,  through  the  moft  frequented 
parts  of  it,  in  order  of  battle,  colours  dying, 
imd  trumpets  founding,  with  the  flower  of  his 
troops,  to  the  mountains  of  Cibao  5  where  lay  the 
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richeft  mines  then  difcovered  in  the  ifland. 
Here  he  built  a  fort  to  fecure  this  advantage- 
ous port,  and  overawe  the  country  j  and  then 
he  returned  in  the  f;:me  pomp  and  order,  to  the 
inexpreflible  terror  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
luid  now  no  profped:  of  withflanding  a  force, 
which  to  them  feemed  more  than  human. 

In  this  expedition  Columbus  made  great 
oflcntation  of  his  cavalry.  This  was  the  firfl 
time  the  Indians  of  America  had  ever  feen 
horfcs.  Tiieir  dread  of  thefe  animals  and  their 
riders  Vv'erc  extreme  ;  they  thouglu  both  form- 
ed but  one  animul,  and  the  impetuolity  of  their 
charge  appeared  irrcfiilible  :o  thefe  naked  and 
ill-armed  people.  Wherever  they  appeared, 
thofe  Indians,  wb.o  intended  any  ho/lility,  im- 
mediately fled  ;  nor  did  they  think  the  inter- 
vention of  the  deepcft  and  moli  rapid  rivers 
any  fccurity  ;  they  believed  that  the  horfes 
could  Hy,  and  that  nothing  was  impo/Tible  to 
creatures  fo  extraordinarv.  But  Columbus 
did  not  rely  upon  thofc  prejudices,  though  he 
made  all  imaginable  ufe  of  them,  knowing 
that  thofc  things  which  appear  mofl  terrible 
at  firfl:,  become  every  day  Icfs  afFeding  by  ufe, 
and  that  they  even  grow  contemptible,  when 
their  real  power  is  once  well  known,  for 
wliich  reafon  he  negleded  none  of  his  former 
methods  of  cultivatinir  the  affedions  of  the, 
natives  :  he  ilill  fliewcd  them  all  manner  of' 
rciped,  and  when  he  had  taken  two  perfons  of 
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their  nation,  who  Iiad  committed  fome  ads  of 
hodilitv,  and  was  at  the  point  of  putting  them 
to  death,  he  pardoned  and  fet  them  i\'ct.  at  the 
interccfiicn  of  a  prince  of  the  country,  with 
whom  he  was  in  alliance.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  faw  how  necefl'ary  it  was  to  prelerve  a 
flridldifciplineamongfl  the  Spaniards,  to  keep 
them  from  that  idlcnefs  to  which  they  had 
fuch  a  propenfity,  and  which  naturally  re- 
tarded the  growth  of  the  colony,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  nouriflied  difcontent  and  fedition. 
He  employed  tlicm  in  cutting  roads  through 
the  country,  a  work  which  the  natives  never 
attempted  themfelvcs,  nor  now  endeavoured 
to  oppofe,  though  it  be  one  of  the  befl  inftru- 
ments  of  enllaving  any  barbarous  people. 
Tliis  wife  governor  obfcrved  befides,  that  the 
Spaniards  conformed  with  great  difficulty  to 
the  Indian  manner  of  living,  to  which,  how- 
ever, they  were  neceffitated,  but  from  which, 
for  want  of  ufe,  they  fufFered  great  hardfhips. 
To  remedy  this  evil,  he  daily  fent  out  fmall 
parties  upon  expeditions  into  the  country  j 
from  which  he  derived  two  material  advan- 
tages. Firft,  he  enured,  by  degrees,  all  his  peo- 
ple to  the  manner  of  living  in  the  country ; 
and  fecondly,  he  taught  them  to  know  it  per- 
fectly, left  a  war  fhould  find  them  unprovided 
in  the  only  point  in  which  the  Indians  were 
their  fuperiors,  and  a  point  which  in  a  woody 
mountainous  country  is  certain) 
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grcatcft  importance.     All  this  he  did  without 
any  material  hazard  to  the  fum  of  his  affairs. 
At  home  he  endeavoured  to   withdraw    tlic 
Spaniards  from  their  romantick  hopes  of  mi- 
raculous trcafures,  and  to  fix  them  to  a  rational 
and  induftrious  courfe  of  life.     He  reprefent- 
ed  to  them,  that  there  was  no  real  wealth  but 
what  arofe  from  labour  ;  and  that  a  garden,  a 
corn  ground,  and  a  mill,  were  riches  more  to 
their  prefent  purpofe,  than  all  the  gold  they 
were  in  expectation  of  meeting  in  the  Indies, 
In  (hort,  he  laboured  for  the  cftablifhment  of 
this  colony  with  as  much  afliduity,  as  though 
his  views  had  extended  no  further ;  at  the  fame 
time  that  he  meditated  thegreateft  difcoveiies, 
and  confidered  thofc  things  which  had  afto- 
niflied   the  world,  only  as   the  earncft  of  his 
future  performances. 

I  have  before  mentioned  his  having  put  in 
at  Cuba.  He  had  reafon  to  believe  this  a  place 
no  way  contemptible  in  point  of  wealth;  and 
with  regard  to  its  extent,  he  was  not  certain 
whether  it  was  an  ifland,  or  a  part  of  fome 
great  continent.  But  now  that  he  had  got 
his  colony  to  take  C;m  root  in  the  Indies,  he 
prepared  with  all  expedition  to  afcertain  this, 
and  to  puili  his  difcoverics  to  the  utmoft,  in 
which  he  had  fucceedcd  hitherto  fo  happily. 
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C  H  A  P.     III. 

TH  I S  voyage  was  more  remarkable  for 
the  hardlhips  wliich  tlic  admiral  and  his 
men  fuffcrcd,  than  fur  any  confidcrablc  disco- 
very ir  produced.  As  he  endeavoured  to  coafl: 
along  thi  Southern  (hore  of  Cuba,  he  was  en- 
tangled in  a  labyrinth  of  an  innumerable  mul- 
titude i  !  ifl'i'^ds,  amongd:  wliich  he  reckoned 
160  in  one  uav.  They  were  mod  of  them 
pleafant  and  well  inhabited,  affording  our  na- 
vigator an  agreeable  meditation  on  this  fertility 
of  nature,  where  the  world  looked  for  nothing 
but  a  barren  ocean.  Thefe  iflands,  perhaps  the 
moll  numerous  in  the  world,  Columbus,  who 
had  a  grateful  mind,  in  which  the  memory  of 
his  benefadtrcis  was  always  uppermoft,  called 
Jardin  de  la  Reyna,  01  the  queen's  garden,  in 
honour  of  queen  Ifabella.  But  their  number 
and  fertility  made  little  amends  for  the  ob- 
flrudion  they  gave  Columbus  in  the  courfe  of 
his  navigation:  the  coaft  abfolutely  unknown, 
among  fo  many  rocks,  fands,  and  flielves,  the 
fudden  and  violent  florms,  the  tornadoes,  and 
the  terrible  thunderand  lightning  fo  conftant  be- 
tween the  tropicks,  obliged  him  to  keep  a  con- 
tinual watch,  and  held  his  mind  upon  a  con- 
ftant ftretch  ;  the  voyage  was  extended  to  an 
unprofitable  length  by  thefe  difficulties,  and 
being  driven  out  to  fea,  the  worft  difafter  of 

all 
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all  befel  them.     Their  provifions  fell  fliort. 
In  this  extremity  they  were  obliged  to  come  to 
a  very  narrow  and  bad  allowance,  in  the  dif- 
tribution  of  which  the  admiral  fared  nothing 
better  than  the  reft.     In    this  extremity  of 
fatigue  of  body  and  of  mind,  in  famine  and 
in  danger,  his  ufual  firmnels  began  nearly  to 
forfake  him  ;  but  it  could  go  no  further  than 
to  oblige  him  to  remark  in  his  journal,that  no 
intereft  of  his  own  fliould  ever  oblige  him  to 
engage  again    in  fuch  an  entcrprife.     They 
were  at  laft  relieved  by  the  appearance  of  Ja- 
maica, where  they  were  hofpitably  received, 
and  fupplied  with   CafTava  bread  and  water. 
From  thence   they  proceeded,  mortified  and 
difappointed,  to  Hifpaniola,  not  being  able  to 
come  to  any  certainty  concerning  Cuba,  other 
than  that  they  underfcood  from  fome  of  the 
inhabitants  that  it  was  an  ifland.      This  difap- 
pointmcnt,  and  the  infinite  fatigue  and  diffi- 
culty of  the  voyage,  threw  Columbus  into  a 
lethargy,  which  was  near  being  fatal  to  him, 
r.nd  of  which  he  was  fcarcely  recovered  when 
ihcy  arrived  at  the  harbour  of  Ifabella. 

Here  they  found  all  things  in  confufion,  and 
the  colony  in  the  utmoft  danger  of  being  a 
i'ccond  time  utterly  defi:royed,as  if  its  profperi- 
iy  or  deilrudtion  depended  upon  the  prelence 
orabfence  of  Columbus.  For  no  fooner  was 
he  failcci,  than  the  Spaniards,  who  were  very 
(ilfricultly  retained  in  their  aiity  by  all  his  fica- 
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dinefs  and  wifdom,  broke  through  all  regu- 
lations, laughed  at  government  and  difci- 
pline,  and  fpread  themfelves  over  the  illand, 
committing  a  thoufand  diforders,  and  living  at 
free  quarter  upon  the  inhabitants,  whofe  ha- 
tred to  them  was  worked  up  to  fuch  a  point, 
that  they  wanted  only  the  word  from  their 
princes  to  fall  on  and  maffacre  the  whole  co- 
lony ;  a  thing  by  no  means  impradiable,  in 
it's  prefent  diforder.  Four  of  the  principal 
fovereigns  of  the  ifland  took  advantage  of  this 
difpofition,  and  united  to  drive  out  thofe  impe- 
rious intruders.  None  adhered  to  them  but 
one  called Gunacagarry, the  fame  prince  whom 
Columbus  from  the  fird:  had  taken  fo  much 
pleafure  to  oblige.  In  his  dominions  fome  of 
the  Spaniards  found  protedion.  The  other 
princes  had  already  commenced  hoflilities,and 
one  of  them  killed  fixteen  of  the  Spaniards, 
who  were  taking  no  uniform  meafures  to  op- 
pofe  them,  nor  in  their  prefent  anarchy  cqm\^ 
it  be  well  expedled. 

In  this  condition  was  the  ifland  on  the  ar- 
rival of  ColumbuSjWhofe  firfl  bufinefs  was  to 
colledl  the  fcattered  fragments  of  the  colony, 
and  to  form  them  into  a  body ;  this  he  was 
the  better  able  to  accomplifh,  becaufe  the  pre- 
fent danger  added  a  weight  to  his  authority  5 
but  it  was  necefTary  that  he  fhouldlofe  no  time. 
He  was  refolved  to  adt  with  what  force  he  had, 
rather  than  wait  until  the  union  of  the  iflanders 

might 
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might  be  better  cemented  againft  him,  and  they 
might  find  feme  lefTer  Qiatters  in  their  favour  to 
raile  their  courage,  and  abate  their  terror  of  the 
Spanifh  arms .  He  therefore  marched  againll 
the  king,  who  had  killed  the  1 6  Spaniards,  as 
having  a  greater  appearance  of  juftice,  and  be- 
caufe  he  happened  to  be  worfe  prepared  to  re- 
ceive him  than  the  others.  He  was  eafilv  fub- 
dued,and  feveral  of  his  fubjedts  fent  prifoners 
into  Spain.  The  fecond  whom  he  dcfigned  to 
attack  being  better  prepared  againft  force,  he 
was  refolved  to  circumvent  him  by  fraud,  and 
got  him  into  his  power  by  a  flratagem,  which 
did  no  honour  to  his  fincerity,  and  rather 
fhewed  great  weaknefs  in  this  unfortu- 
nate barbarian,  than  any  extraordinary  contri- 
vance in  thofe  who  deceived  him. 

The  other  princes  were  not  terrified  at  thefe 
examples.  Their  hatred  to  the  Spaniards  in- 
creafed,  and  perceiving  that  all  depended  upon 
a  fudden  and  vigorous  exertion  of  their  ftrength^ 
they  brought  an  immenfe  army,  it  is  faid  of 
ane  hundred  thoufand  men,  into  the  field, 
which  was  arrayed  in  the  largeft  plain  in  that 
country.  Columbus,  though  he  had  but  a 
fmall  force,  did  not  fcruple  to  go  out  to  meet 
them.  His  army  confifted  but  of  two  hun- 
dred foot,  twenty  horfeand  twenty  wolf  dogs. 
The  latter  part  of  this  army  has  a  ludicrous 
^^.ppearance  -,  but  it  was  a  very  ferious  matter 
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amongft  a  people  no  better  provided  with 
arms  ofFeniive  or  defenfive  than  the  Indian*. 
Neither  was  it  rafh  in  CoUimbus  to  venture  an 
engagement  with  forces  fo  vaftly  fuperior  in 
numbers ;  for  when  fuch  numbers  are  no  bet- 
ter {killed  or  armed  than  thefe  were,their  mul- 
titude is  in  fa6l  no  juft  caufe  of  dread  but  to 
themfelves.  The  event  was  anfwerable ;  the 
vidlory  was  decifive  for  the  Spaniards,  in  which 
their  horfes  and  dogs  had  a  confiderable  fliare; 
the  lofs  on  the  fide  of  the  Indians  was  very 
great  j  and  from  that  day  forward  they  defpair- 
ed,  and  relinquifhed  all  thoughts  of  diflodging 
the  Spaniards  by  force.  Columbus  had  but  little 
difficulty  in  reducing  the  whole  ifland,  which 
now  became  a  province  of  Spain,  had  a  tri- 
bute impofed,  and  forts  built  in  feveral  parts 
to  enforce  the  levying  of  it,  and  to  take  away 
from  this  unhappy  people  all  profped:  of 
liberty. 

In  this  affedling  fituation  they  often  afked 
the  Spaniards,  when  they  intended  to  return  to 
their  own  country.  Small  as  the  number  of 
thefe  flrangers  was,  the  inhabitants  were  ex- 
tremely burthened  to  fubfiil:  them.  One  Spa- 
niard confumed  more  than  ten  Indians ;  a  cir- 
cumftance  which  fhews  how  little  this  people 
had  advanced  in  the  art  of  cultivating  the  earth, 
or  how  lazy  they  were  in  doing  it,  fincc 
their  indigence  reduced  them  to  fuch  an 
extreme  frugality,  that  they  found  the  Spani- 
ards 
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niards,  whoare  the moflabflemious people  upon 
earth,  exceflively  voracious  in  the  compari- 
fon.  Their  obiervation  of  this,  joined  to  their 
defpair,  put  the  Indians  upon  a  projedl  of 
flarving  out  their  invaders.  In  purfuance  of 
this  fcheme,  they  entirely  abandoned  the  little 
agriculture  which  they  pradlifed,  and  unani- 
moufly  retired  into  the  moft  barren  and 
impradicable  parts  of  the  ifland.  This 
ill-advifed  ftratagem  compleated  their  ruin. 
A  number  of  people  crouded  into  the  worfl 
parts  of  the  country,  fubfifting  only  upon  it's 
Spontaneous  produdlions,  were  foon  reduced 
to  the  mcfl  terrible  famine.  It's  fure  atten- 
dant epidemical  ficknefs  purfued  at  it's  heels ; 
and  this  mifcrable  people,  half  famifhed  and 
leiTened  a  third  of  their  numbers,  were  obliged 
to  rclinquifli  their  fcheme,  to  come  down  into 
the  open  country,  and  to  fubmit  once  more  to 
bread  and  fetters. 

This  conqueft,  and  the  fubfequent  ones 
made  by  the  feveral  European  nations,  with  as 
litde  colour  of  right  as  confcioufnefs  of  doing 
any  thing  wrong,  gives  one  juft  reafon  to 
refled  on  the  notions  entertained  by  mankind 
in  all  times  concerning]!;  the  ridit  of  dominion. 
At  this  period  few  doubted  of  the  power  of 
the  pope  to  convey  a  full  right  to  any  country 
he  was  pleafed  to  chrik  out  jamongfl  the  faith- 
ful, becaufe  they  w^re  fubied  to  the  church  ; 
andamongft  infidels,  becaule  it  was  meritorious 
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to  make  them  fubjedl  to  it.  This  notion  began 
to  lofe  ground  at  the   reformation,  but  ano- 
ther arofe  of  as  bad  a  tendency  ;the  idea  of  the 
dominion  of  grace,  which  prevailed  with  fe- 
veral,  and  the  effeds  of  which  v/e  have  felt  a- 
mongft  ourfelves.  The  Mahometan  great  merit 
is  to  fpread  the  empire  and  the  faith  j  and  none 
among  them   doubt  the  legality  of  fubduing 
any  nation  for  thefe  good  purpofes.  The  Greeks 
held,  that  the  barbarians  were  naturally  de- 
figned  to  be  their  flaves,  and  this  was  fo  general 
a  notion,  th- 1  Ariftotle  himfelf,  with  all  his  pe- 
netration, gave  into  it  very  ferioufly.  In  truth, 
it  has  it's  principle  in  human  natuie,  for  the 
generality  of  mankind  very  readily  Aide  from 
what  they  conceive  a  fitnefs  for  government,  to 
?  right  of  governing  ;  and  they  do  not  fo  readi- 
ly agree,  that  thofe  who  are  fuperior  in  endow- 
ments fl^nuld  only  be  equal  in  condition.  Thefe 
things  pardy  palliate  the  guilt  and  horror  of  a 
conqueft,  undertaken  with  fo  litde  colour,  over 
a  people  whofe  chief  offence  was  their  creduli- 
ty, and  their  confidence  in  men  who  did  not 
deferve  it.      But  the  circumftances  Columbus 
was  in,  the  meafures  he  was  obliged  to  pre- 
ferve  with   his  court,  and    his  humane  and 
gentle  treatment  of  this  people,  by  which  he 
mitigated  the  rigor  of  this  conqueft,  take  off 
much  of  the  blame  from  him,  as  the  neceffity 
of  taking  up  arms  at  all  never  arofe  from  his 
condudl,  or  from  his  orders.  On  the  contrary, 
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his  whole  behaviour  both  to  the  Spaniards  and 
Indians,  the  care  he  took  to  eflablifh  the  one 
without  injury  to  the  other,  and  the  conflant 
bent  of  his  policy  to  work  every  thing  by 
gentle  methods,  may  well  be  an  example  to 
all  perfons  in  the  fame  fituation. 

Since  I  have  digrefTed  fo  far,  it  will  be  the 
more  excufable  to  mention  a  circumftance  re- 
corded in  the  hiftory  of  this  fettlement.  Ame- 
rica was  then,  at  lead  thefc  parts  of  it,  with- 
out alnioft  any  of  thofe  animals  by  which  we 
profit  {o  greatly.     It  had  neither  horfes  nor 
oxen,    nor    flicep,    nor    fwine.      Columbus 
brought  eight  fows  into  America,  and  a  fmall 
number  of  horned  cattle.     This  was  the  ftock 
which  fupplied,  about  two  hundred  years  ago, 
a  country  now  the  mofl  abounding  in  thefe 
animals  of  any  part  of  the  known  world  -,  in 
which  too  it  has  been  a  bu/inefs  for  this  cen- 
tury pail:,  to  hunt  oxen  merely  for  their  hides, 
An  example  which  fliews  how  fmall  a  number 
might  originally  have  ferved  to  produce  all  the 
animals  upon  earth,  who  commonly  procre- 
ate very  fail  to  a  certain  point,  ai 
very  much  at  a  fland. 
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WHILST  Columbus  was  reducing  this 
wealthy  ifland  to  the  obedience  of  the 
crown  of  Callile,  and  laying  the  foundations  of: 
the  SpaniHi  grandeur  in  America,  his  enemies 
were  endeavouring  with  pains  as  indefatigable 
to  ruin  him  in  Spain.  Some  of  the  perfons 
principally  concerned  in  the  late  diforders,  fled 
to  Spain  before  liis  return;  and  there  to  juftify 
their  own  condu<5t,  and  gratify  their  malice, 
accufed  him  of  negledting  the  colony,  and  of 
having  deceived  their  majefties  and  the  adven- 
turers with  falfc  hopes  of  gold,  from  a  country 
which  produced  very  little  either  of  that  or  any 
thing  elfe  that  was  valuable.  Thefe  com- 
plaints were  not  without  effcd:;  and  an  of^cer, 
fitter  by  his  character  for  a  fpy  and  informer 
than  a  redrelTer  of  grievances,  was  fent  to  in- 
fped  into  his  conduct  ;  in  which  manner  of 
proceeding  there  was  certainly  a  policy  as  erro- 
neous, as  it  was  unjuft  and  ingratcful,  At  that 
diflance  from  the  fountain  of  authority,  with 
an  enemy  at  the  door,  and  a  mutinous  houfe- 
hold,  a  commander  ought  always  to  be  trufted 
or  removed.  This  man  behaved  in  a  brutifh 
and  infolent  manner,  like  all  fuch  perfons, 
who  unconfcious  of  any  merit  of  their  o^vn, 
are  puffed  up  with  any  little  portion  of  dele- 
gated power.  Columbus  found  that  he  ftaid 
here  to  no   purpofe   under    fuch  difgraceful 
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terms ;  and  that  his  prefence  at  court  was  ab- 
folutcly  ncccliiiry  to  his  fupport.  He  deter- 
mined to  return  once  more  to  Spain,  con- 
vinced that  a  long  ahfence  is  mortal  to  one's 
intercft  at  court,  and  that  importunity  and  at- 
tendance often  plead  better  than  the  moil 
fohd  fervices.  However,  before  he  departed, 
he  exerted  the  Httle  remains  of  authority  he 
had  left,  to  fettle  every  thing  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, as  to  prevent  thofe  diforders  which  hitherto 
he  had  always  found  the  certain  confequence 
of  his  abfence.  He  built  forts  in  all  the  mate- 
rial parts  of  the  illand,  to  retain  the  i'  habi- 
tants in  their  fubjedion.  He  eflabliflied  the 
civil  government  upon  a  better  footing,  and 
redoubled  his  diligence  for  the  difcovery  of 
mines,  which  were  to  be  the  great  agents  in 
his  affairs;  nor  did  he  altogether  full  of  fuccefs. 
It  was  the  fate  of  this  great  man  to  have 
his  virtue  continually  exercifed  with  troubles 
and  diflrefles.  He  continued  his  courfe  to 
Spain  in  the  latitude  of  22,  not  having  at  that 
time  difcovered  the  advantageous  method  of 
running  into  the  Northern  latitudes  to  meet 
the  South-weft  winds :  they  therefore  made 
very  little  way ;  a  fcarcity  enfued,  in  which 
they  were  reduced  to  fix  ounces  of  proviiion 
a  day  for  each  perfon.  On  thele  occalions 
the  admiral  fared  no  better  than  the  common 
failor ;  yet  in  this  diftrefs  his  hunge^r  did  not 
get  the  better  of  the  tendernefs  and  humanity 
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which  dillinguidied  liis  character.  He  rc- 
fufcd  to  Vidcn  to  the  prcfTing  indanccs  of  liis 
creWj  wl)o  were  very  earncll  in  this  dilbcfs  to 
have  tlic  Indian  prilbners  thrown  overboard  to 
leflcn  the  conLunption  of  provifions.  In  this 
voyage  his  fkiil  was  as  remarkable  as  his  mag- 
nanimity. He  had  nine  experienced  pilots  in 
his  fleet  j  yet  not  one  of  them  could  tell  where 
they  were,  after  having  been  a  full  month 
from  the  fight  of  the  lafl  land.  This  length  of 
time  perfuaded  thepi  they  mufl  be  very  near 
Europe,  and  they  were  therefore  for  crowding 
fail  to  make  land  as  foon  pollible.  But  Co- 
lumbus, upon  fure  observations,  maintained 
they  were  but  a  little  to  the  Weflward  of  the 
Azores,  and  therefore  ordered  his  fails  to  be 
flackened  for  fear  of  land.  His  prediction  was 
fulfilled,  and  the  Azores  relieved  them  next 
morning.  This,  added  to  a  feries  of  predic- 
tions and  noble  difcoveries,  made  his  fkill  feeni 
i^mething  prophetic,  and  to  exalt  his  charac- 
ter in  this  refpedt  above  all  the  feamen  before 
his  time  ;  and  conlidering  liis  opportunities  of 
improvement,  and  what  he  did  himfelf  to  im- 
prove his  art,  he  will  perhaps  appear  infeiior  to 
none  who  have  been  fince. 

All  the  accufations  and  prejudices  againfl 
the  admiral  vanifhed  almoft  as  foon  as  he  ap- 
peared. He  brouglit  fuch  tcftimonies  of  his 
fidelity  and  good  behaviour,  as  filenced  all  ca- 
lumnies which  arofe  on  that  head ;  and  the 
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large  fpeclmens  of  gold  ind  pearl  be  produced, 

refuted  all  that  was  faid  on  the  poverty  of  the 

Jjuiics.    1  he  court  was  fully  convinced  of  the 

importance  oj  the  new  colony,  the  merit  of  its 

governor,  and  the  necelTity  of  a  fpeedy  fupply. 

iUit    tiie   admiral's   enemies  were    not    idle, 

though    they  were   idenced  ;  they  contiinied 

to  throw  all    manner  of  ohdrutltions  in  his 

way,  which  was  not  difficult  in  a  country, 

where    every    thing  is  executed   with  much 

phlegm  and  languor,   and  where  thofe  forms 

and  mechanical  methods  of  bufineis,  necellkry 

perhaps  in  the  common  courfe  of  affairs,  but 

ruinous  in  great  defigns,  are  more  exadly  ob- 

ferved,  even   than  anv  where  elfe.     It  was 

therefore  with  great  difficulty  that  he  was  able 

to  procure  any  relief  to  be  fent  to  Hifpaniola, 

but  with  much  greater,  and  after  a  thoufand 

delays  and  difappointments,  that  he  was  him- 

felf  enabled  to  fet  out  on  a  difcovery  of  more 

importance  than  any  of  the  former. 

He  deligned  to  fland  to  the  Southward 
from  the  Canaiies,  until  he  (hould  come  under 
the  equinoc^tial  line,  and  then  to  proceed  di- 
rciflly  Weflward,  until  Hifpaniola  fliould  bear 
to  the  North-weft  from  him,  to  try  what 
opening  that  might  afford  to  India,  or  what 
new  iflands  or  continent  might  reward  his 
trouble.  He  therefore  ftood  away  to  the 
Cape  de  Verd  iiland,  and  then  South- weft.  In 
this  navigation  a  thick  fog,  which  intercepted 
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tlic  light  of  the  fun  and  ftars,  envclloped  them 
for  fcveral  days  j  and  when  this  cleared  off, 
the  heats  were  grown  {<i  excefhve,  that  the 
men  could  not  venture  between  decks  j  the 
fun  being  at  this  time  nearly  vertical,  the 
licavy  rains  which  fall  at  this  rcait)n  between 
the  tropicks,  without  abating  tlie  heat,  added 
much  to  their  diflrefs.  At  laft  a  liviurt  gale 
fprang  up,  and  they  went  before  it  ieventeen 
days  to  the  Weftward.  Hie  admiral,  wlio 
could  have  no  fecond  to  fupply  liis  place, 
fcarce  allowed  liimfelf  a  moment's  lleep  ;  but 
in  this,  as  in  all  his  voyages,  Iiad  the  whole 
burthen  of  every  thing  upon  himfell  ;  this 
threw  liim  now  into  a  fit  of  the  gout ;  but  nei- 
ther the  fatigue  nor  the  diforder  could  remove 
him  from  the  deck,  or  make  him  abate  of  his 
ufual  vigilance.  His  provifions,  however, 
being  damaged  by  the  heat,  the  wine  cai"ks, 
many  of  them  burft,  and  the  wine  being 
foured  in  tliofe  that  held,  obliged  him  to  alter 
the  courfe  lie  intended  to  keep  Southward, 
and  to  decline  fome  points  to  the  North- wefl:, 
happening  to  fall  in  with  fome  of  tiie  Carib- 
bees,  where  he  intcu'^ed  to  refit  and  take  in 
provifions,  to  enable  him  to  coiuinuc  his  dif- 
coveries.  But  he  had  not  failed  loni7,  when 
from  the  round-top  a  feam^n  faw  land,  which 
was  an  ifland  on  th::  coaft  of  Guiana,  now 
called  Trinidad.  Ilaviiig  pafTed  this  iiland  and 
two  others,  which  lie  in  tlie  mouth  of  the  ereat 
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river  Oronoqiio,  he  was  furprized  and  endan- 
gered by  a  pha:nomcnon  he  had  never  leen 
belbrc.     Tlie   river  Oronoqiio,    at   all  times 
very  threat,  at  this  time  augmcnteil  tenfold  by 
the  rains  we  have    jull  mentioned  rufliing  into 
the  ocean  with  an  immenle  and  rapid  llood, 
meets  the   tides  whicli   rife  here   to  a   great 
height,  and  come    in  with  mucli    ihengih; 
and  both  being  pent  up  between  the  illands, 
and  reverberated  tVom  one  to  anotlicr,  caufcd 
a  conRid  extremely  terrifying  to  thole  who 
have  not  been  aceullomed  to  it,  and  ignorant 
of  the  caulc,  as  Columbus  was  at  ihis  time. 
But  f^iiling  further   he   found  plainly  that  he 
was  in  frcih  water,  and  judging  rightly  that  it 
was  probable  no  illand  could  fupplv  fo  vafl  a 
river,  he  began  to  fu/pec^l:  he  had  difcovered  the 
continent ;    but  when  he  left  the  river,  and 
found  that  the  land  continued  on  to  the  Wed- 
ward  for  a  great  way,  he  was  convinced  of  it. 
Satisfied,  in  fome  mealiue,  with  this  dilcovery, 
lie  yielded  to  the  unealinefs  anddilhelles  of  his 
crew,  and  bore  away  for  [lifpaniola,  favoured 
by  a  fair  wind  and  thofc  currents  which  fee 
ftrongly  to  the  Weil  ward  all  along  tlie  North- 
ern coall  of  South  Air.erica. 

Inthecourfe  of  this  difcovery  the  admiral 
landed  in  feveral  places,  and  traded  with  the 
inhabitants,  amongll:  whom  he  found  gold  and 
pearl  in  tolerable  plenty.  Contrary  to  the 
cuflom    of   many    navigators,    wlio  behave 
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wherever  they  go  as  if  they  never  intended  to 
come  there  again,  he  every  where  uled  the 
natives  with  great  civility,  and  gave  them 
what  they  judged  the  full  v.due  of  their  com- 
modities ;  little  hells,  bits  of  glafs  and  of  tin, 
with  fome  trifling  apparel,  being  exchanged 
for  gold-dufi:  and  pearb,  and  much  to  tlic 
fitisfadion  of  both  parties  who  thought  they 
Iiad  caeli  over-reached  the  otiier,  and  indeei! 
vvitii  equal  reafon. 


H 


C  II  A  P.     V. 

E  arrived  at  Ilifpaniola  the  igth  of 
Auguft,  '49^,  quite  worn  ilovvn  with 
ficknefs  and  continual  watching,  the  neceHity 
of  which  was  ratlier  increafed  than  diminiflied 
ns  he  came  nearer  liome,  amoniifl:  fuch  a  inul- 
titude  of  iilands  and  HioaJs  as  filled  thofe  feas,  at 
this  time  litde  known  ;  befides  this  a  current, 
which  fetting  flronpjy  Weflward  towards  the 
continent,  threatened  every  moment,  without 
the  greatcil  attention,  to  carry  him  out  of  liis 
courfe.  So  wafted  was  he  with  the  fatigue, 
that  his  brother,  whom  he  had  lei'c  in  his 
place,  fcarce  knew  him  at  his  return.  But 
he  found  that  he  was  likely  to  have  as  little 
repofe  upon  land  as  at  fca. 

The  admiral's  authority  had  fuffered  fome 
diminution,  from  the  ill-judged  ftep  of  fending 
a   check  upon  his  motions  before  he  left  Hif- 
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paniola  j  and  the  encouragement  this  gave  to 
all  forts  of  murmurings  and  complaints  againft 
government,  laid  the  feeds  of  a  rebellion,  which 
fprung  up  in  the  colony  foon  after  he  left  it. 
But  this  rebellion  v^as  more  dangeroufly 
formed  than  either  of  the  former.  For  in  the 
firft  place,  the  rebels  had  regularly  appointed 
themfelvcs  a  chief,  called  Francis  Roldan  •,  a 
man  whom  the  admiral  had  left  in  a  conlide- 
rable  poll.  This  gave  it  an  uniformity  and 
credit.  And  fecondly,  they  gained  the  Indians 
to  their  party,  by  pretending  to  be  their  pa- 
trons, and  alTertors  of  their  liberty.  Then  to 
eftablilh  themfelvcs  the  more  fecurely,  they 
made  a  feceffion  from  the  uncorrupted  part 
of  the  colony,  and  fettled  in  another  part  of  the 
ifland,  which  formed  an  afylum  for  all  idle 
and  feditious  perfons,  by  whom  they  were 
reinforced  daily. 

In  this  threatening  (late  of  things,  the  admi- 
ral, having  found  his  forces  in  no  condition  to 
a6t  ofFenfively  againft  the  rebels,  did  what  he 
cor  Id  to  break  their  force,  and  dilTolve  that 
union  which  made  them  formidable.  He  be- 
gan bypubliihingafree  pardon  for  all  thatchofe 
to  conceal  their  crimes  by  a  timely  fubmiflion. 
Obfcrving  befides,  that  many  were  very  de- 
lirous  of  returning  to  Spain,  he  gave  them  to 
underfland  they  might  go  with  the  fhips 
wliich  brought  the  lafl  fjccours.  lit  did  not 
intend  to  pcrfonil  this  latter  part  immediately, 
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but  he  knew  that  his  offers  would  Hagger  fome ; 
and  that  in  affairs  of  this  nature,  it  is  every 
thing  to  gain  time.      He  wrote  to  court  a  full 
account  of  his  late  difcoveries.  and  fent  iluii- 
ples  of  the   wealth    they   yielded ;  and  took 
the  fame  opportunity  of  defcribing    the  dif- 
tradled  ftate  of  the  colony,  defiring  that  50 
or    60  men   might  be   fent  by  every   fliip, 
which  he  would  replace  by   as  many  of  the 
rebels,     left    \\\t   Spaniih    power   fliould    be 
weakened  in  thofe  parts,  by  diminiihing  their 
vAtx\^  or   kept  in   as  dangerous    a    ftate,   by 
harbouring   fuch  as  were  ill  difpofed  to  the 
publick  good.     He   added   very    judicioufly 
to  this  requefl   that  fome   relii^ious  men  and 
able  lawyers  might  be  fent  him,    as  the  moft 
effedlual  methods  of  introducing,    and  pre- 
ferving   obedience  and   order.     He  then  en- 
tered into  negociations  with  the  chiefs  of  the 
rebels;  he  granted  them  all  they  demanded,and 
even  invidioufly  placed  their  principal  com- 
mander, Roldan,  in  fuch  an  office    as    flat- 
tered his  pride,    though    without  augment- 
ing his  power.     Thus  things    were  brought 
into  lomething  of  regularity,  and  without  any 
llruggling  or   violence,  and  Roldan   himfelf, 
though  in   his  former  office  of    chief  judge 
of  the  iiland,    contributed  moil:  of  all  towards 
bringing  thofe  who  ftcod    out  to  obedience. 
There    arofe   a    difference     between    them; 
and  on  their  firft  motion,    Roldan,    by  virtue 
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of  his  authorit^%  condcnincd  and  executed  fe- 
veral.  By  this  the  reft  were' awed,  all  connex- 
ion broke  ofF,  irretrievably,  between  the  head 
and  body  of  the  rebels,  and  ail  done  with- 
out having  any  part  of  the  offence,  that 
might  be  given  by  this  fe verity,  charged  to 
the   admiral. 

He  now  began   iuft  to  breathe    in  a  little 
tranquility,  acquired  by    the  feverefl  labours, 
whilll  a  new     florm   was  gathering   againft 
him  from  the  court  of  Spain.     His  old  im- 
placable enemies    uniting    with  fome  of  the 
rebels,    who  had    lately    tranfported  them- 
felves  into  Spain,    renewed  the  clamour  a- 
gainft  him.       They   heaped   upon    him    all 
manner  of  calumnies ;  they  accufed  him  of  a 
defign  of  fetting  up  for  himfelf  j  and  as  they 
charged   him  in  Hifpaniola  with  cruelty  and 
tyranny  to  the  Indians,  here  they  reverfed  the 
charge,  and  accufed  him  of  a  popularity   a- 
mongft    that   people,  dangerous    to  his    and 
to  their   allegiance.     They  added    to    thefe, 
what  could    not  fail    to   work    on    national 
prejudices,    that   he   was  a  Granger,  and  had 
n<  t  a  proper  refpedt  for  the  Spanilli  nobility. 
They  complained  that  great  debts   were  due 
to  them ;    that  all   ways  of  recovering  them 
were  fhut  up.     In  fliort,   the  king  and  queen 
never  went  abroad  without  being  purfued  and 
perfecuted,    by  the  clamours   of  thefe  pre- 
tended fuitors  ofjuftice.     Wearied  out  with 
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fuch  complaints,  they  fent  a  judge,  with 
power  to  enquire  into  the  admiral's  condud:, 
and  authorized,  if  he  fhould  (ind  the  ac- 
cufations  proved,  to  fend  him  into  Spain, 
and  remain  himfelf  governor  in  his  room. 
They  made  it  the  judge's  intereft  to  con- 
demn  him. 

This  judge,  who  was  extremely  poor, 
and  had  no  other  call  but  his  indigence  to 
undertake  the  office,  no  fooner  landed  in 
Hifpaniola,  than  he  took  up  his  lodging  in 
the  admiral's  houfe,  for  he  was  then  abfent. 
He  next  proceeded  to  feize  upon  all  his  cffedls; 
and  at  laft  fummoned  him  and  his  brothers  to 
appear.  In  the  mean  time,  he  encouraged  all 
manner  of  accufations,  without  regarding  the 
character  of  the  accufers,  or  the  probability 
or  coiififtency  of  their  accufations.  In  confe- 
quence  of  thofe,  he  apprehended  tlie  admi- 
ral and  his  brothers,  and  with  the  laft  marks 
of  infult  and  indignity,  loaded  them  with 
irons,  and  embarked  them  to  be  tranfported 
prifoners   into  Spain. 

The  captain  of  the  vefTel,  touched  with 
rcfpedt  for  the  years  and  great  merit  of 
Columbus,  offered  to  take  off  the  irons, 
but  he  did  not  permit  it.  **  Since  the  king 
''  has  commanded,  that  I  fliould  obey  his  go- 
*'  vernor,  he  fhall  find  me  as  obedient  to  this, 
*'  as  I  have  been  to  all  his  other  orders.  No- 
"  thing  but  his  commands    fliali  releafe  me. 
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"  If  twelve  years  Ii^rdfliip  and  fatigue  j 
**  if  continual  dangers  and  frequent  famine  i 
**  if  the  ocean,  firft  opened,  and  five  times 
palled  and  repafled,  to  add  a  new  world 
abounding  with  wealth  to  the  Spanirti 
monarchy  ;  and  if  an  infirm  and  premature 
old  age,  brought  on  by  thofe  fer vices,  de- 
ferve  thefe  chains  as  a  reward  -,  it  is  v  ^y 
fit  I  fhould  wear  them  to  Spain,  and  keep 
them  by  me  as  memorials  to  the  end  of 
my  life/' 

Great  minds,  though  more  apt  to  forgive 
injuries,  perhaps,  than  common  fouls,  do  not 
ealily  lofe  the  memory  of  the  wrongs  that  arc 
done  them.  Columbus  afterwards  carried 
thefe  irons  with  him  wherever  he  went  j 
they  hung  conftantly  in  his  chamber,  and  he 
ordered  them  to  be  buried  with  him. 

The  new  governor  that  fucceeded  him, 
made  a  more  efFedlual  provifion  for  the  re- 
ward of  his  fer  vices ;  for  befides  confifcating 
the  greateft  part  of  the  admiral's  effedls,  which 
he  converted  to  his  own  ufe,  to  flatter  the 
people,  he  permitted  an  unbounded  liberty, 
by  which  he  ruined  the  royal  revenue,  and 
was  near  ruining  the  colony  too,  paft  all  repa- 
ration, if  the  court  had  not  recalled  him  in 
time,  and  fent  a  perfon  to  fucceed  him  of 
greater  judgment  and  firmnefs,  though  of  lit- 
tle more  real  virtue. 
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CHAP.     VI. 

ABOUT  this  time  the  fpirit  of  difcove- 
ry  began  to  Spread  it  fclf  largely,  and 
private  ad  venturers,  both  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
ftlmulated  by  the  gold  which  from  time  to 
time  was  remitted  to  Europe  by  Columbus, 
made  equipments  at  their  ownexpenccs.In  one 
of  thefe  the  famous  Americus  Vcfputius  com- 
manded ;  he  had  got  into  his  hands  the  charts 
of  Columbus,  in  his  laft  voyage,  and  he 
failed  the  fame  courfe.  But  as  he  was  a  man 
of  addrefs  and  great  confidence,  and  was  be- 
fides  an  able  leaman,  and  good  geographer, 
he  found  a  way  of  arrogating  to  himfelf  the 
firft  difcovery  of  the  continent  of  America, 
and  called  it  by  his  own  name  j  which  it  has 
ever  fince  retained,  though  nobody  has  any 
doubt  concerning  the  real  difcoverer.  For  this 
I  believe  no  other  reafon  can  be  given,  than 
that  America  is  perhaps  a  better  founding 
word  than  Columbia,  and  is  more  eafily  pro- 
nounced with  the  others,  in  enumerating  the 
feveral  divifions  of  the  earth  :  a  trifling  matter, 
and  influenced  by  trifling  |caufes.  But  the 
glory  of  Columbus  ftands  upon  foundations 
of  another  fort.  ,  -^^     'jo^f 

Pinzon,  one  who  attended  the. admiral  in 
his  firft  voyage,  equipped  a  fquadron  at  his 
own  expence  -,  and  was  the  firft  who  crofTed 

the 
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tlic  line  at  the  fide  of  America,  and  entered 
the  great  river  Maranon,  or  the  river  of  A- 
niazons. 

The  Portuguefejnotwithflanding  the  pope's 
exclufive  grant,  turned  their  thoughts  to  Ame- 
rica, and  dilcovered  the  Brazils,  which  make 
the  moit  valuable  part  of  their  prefent  pofrcifi- 
ons,  when  they  have  loft  what  was  confider- 
cd  as  their  original  right,  and  which  never  was 
fo  advantageous  to  them. 

What  animated  thefe  adventurers,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  fixes  a  ftain  upon  all  their 
charadlers  and  defigns,  is  that  infitiable  thirft 
of  gold,  which  ever  appeared  uppermoft  in 
all  their  adlions.  This  difpofition  had  been  a 
thoufand  times  extremely  prejudicial  to  their 
affairs :  it  was  particularly  the  caufe  of  all  the 
confufion  and  rebellions  in  Hifpaniola :  yet  it 
is  certain,  that  if  it  were  not  for  this  incentive, 
which  kindled  the  fpirit  of  difcovery  and  colo- 
nization firfl  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  after- 
wards in  all  parts  of  Europe,  America  had  ne- 
ver been  in  the  ftate  it  now  is  -,  nor  would 
thofe  nations  ever  have  had  the  beneficial  colo- 
nies, which  are  now  cftabiifhed  in  every  part 
of  that  country.  It  was  necefTary  there  fhould 
be  fomething  of  an  immediate  and  uncom- 
mon gain,  fitted  to  ftrike  the  imaginations  of 
men  forcibly,  to  tempt  them  to  fuch  hazard- 
ous defigns.  A  remote  profped;  of  commerce, 
and  the  improvement  of  manufadlures,  by 
- «  extending 
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extending  of  colonics,  would  never  have  an- 
I  fwered  the  purpole  ;  thofe  advantages  come  to 
^  be  known  only  by  reafon  and  dedudion,  and 
are  not  confequendy  of  fo  flriking  a  nature. 
But  to  go  out  with  a  few  baubles,  and  to  re- 
,  turn  with  a  cargo  of  gold,  is  an  objedl  readi- 
ly comprehended  by  any  body,  and  was  con- 
fequently  purlued  with  vigour  by  all.  The 
fpeculative  knowledge  of  trade,  made  no  part 
of  the  ftudy  of  the  elevated  or  thinking  part 
of  mankind,  at  that  time.  Now  it  may  be 
juftly  reckoned  among  ft  the  liberal  fciences  ; 
and  it  makes  one  of  the  moft  confiderable 
branches  of  political  knowledge.  Commerce 
was  then  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  great  in  it's 
profits,  but  confined  in  it's  nature.  What  we 
call  the  ballance  of  trade,  was  far  from  be- 
ing well  underflood  -,  all  the  laws  relative  to 
commerce  were  every  where  but  fo  many 
clogs  upon  it,  The  imports  and  duties 
charged  on  goods,  were  laid  on  without 
diftindion  or  judgment.  Even  amongft  our- 
felves,  the  moft  trading  and  reafoning  peo- 
ple in  Europe,  right  notions  of  thefe  matters 
began  late,  and  advanced  flowly.  Our  colo- 
nies were  fettled  without  any  view  to  thofe 
great  advantages  which  we  draw  from  them. 
Virginia  was  conftrudled  out  of  the  wrecks 
of  an  armament  deftincd  on  a  golden  ad- 
venture, which  firft  tempted  us  to  Ameri- 
ca. And  thofe  who  fettled  New  England  and 
Maryland,  meant  tliem  only  as  afylums  from 
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religious  pcrfcciitions.  So  that  if  Anicricii 
Jiad  not  pr():nirc(l  fiich  an  inun-lation  of  trcM' 
flirc,  it  could  only  liave  fiipplicd  a  languid 
commerce,  which  would  have  habituated  the 
natives  by  degrees  to  our  European  manners, 
and  lupplied  them  with  equal  arms.  Then 
it  would  have  been  next  to  impoflible  to  have 
made  thofc  extenfivc  (bttlements  in  that  new 
world.  So  certain  it  is,  that  we  often  reap 
differently  from  what  we  have  fown  ;  and 
that  there  mud  be  fome  flrong  ai^live  princi- 
ple to  give  life  and  energy  to  all  defigns,  or 
they  will  languifli,  let  them  be  ever  fo  wife- 
ly concerted. 

CHAP.     VII. 

NO  fooner  was  Columbus  arrived  in  Spain, 
in  this  difgraceful  manner,  than  the 
court  difavowed,  andliighly  blamed  the  beha- 
viour of  their  governor.  And  now,  according 
to  the  giddy  cuftom  of  men,  who  aft  with- 
out plan  or  principle,  they  acquainted  him  of 
all  the  charges  againft  him,  with  as  little  enqui- 
ry into  their  validity,  as  they  before  ufed 
when  upon  the  f^me  charges  they  unjuftly 
condemned  him.  Reditution  and  reward 
were  promifed  him,  and  he  wanted  very  few 
incentives  to  enga2;e  once  more  in  difcoverics. 
His  ambition  was  to  arrive  at  the  Eaft-Indies, 
and  fo  to  furround  the  globe.     This  had  real- 
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ly  an  influence  upon  his  own  mind,  and  he 
knew  nothing  could  To  much  influence  thofc 
of  the  king  and  queen.  On  this  prolpcd  he 
was  again  fitted  out  witli  a  fleet,  promifing  to 
reduce  both  Kafl:  and  Wefl- Indies,  under  the 
dominion  of  their  Cathohc  majeilies. 

Me  embarked  upon  his  fourth  voyage  in 
May  1502.  Mis  defign  was  to  fl;and  diredtly 
for  the  coafl;  of  South  America,  and  keep 
along  the  Northern  fliore  until  he  came  to  the 
place  wliere  lie  heard  an  obfcure  account  of 
fome  narrow  ftreight,  (whether  a  llreiglit  or 
iflhmus  was  not  fo  clear  from  :he  accounts  he 
liad)  i  and  by  this,  if  a  ftreighi,  he  hoped  to  pais 
into  the  great  Soutli-Sea.  After  fo  very  long  a 
voyage  as  his  had  been  to  America,  and  the 
difcovery  of  a  continent  whicli  was  not  that  of 
India,  nor  that  of  China  5  he  faw  clearly  that 
the  maps  were  no  longer  in  the  leaf!  to  be  re- 
lied on  J  he  therefore  depended  folely  upon  his 
own  ideas.  He  reviewed  the  bearings  of  all 
the  countries  which  his  ibrmer  experience,  or 
his  late  difcoveries  had  opened  to  him ;  he 
confidered  the  figure  of  the  earth  in  general ; 
he  reafoned  upon  the  ballance  and  diftribution 
of  the  land  and  water  ;  and  comparing  all  thefc 
he  concluded,  that  beyond  the  continent  he 
had  difcovered  was  another  ocean,  probably  as 
great  or  greater  than  that  he  had  formerly 
pafTed  j  if  this  were  fo,  then  it  was  probable  too 
that  thefe  oceans  had  fome  communication. 
He  judged  it  to  be  near  thofe  places  fmce  called 
Veragua  and  Nombre  de  Dios ;  but  not  think- 
ing his  fliips  fo  fit  for  that  voyage,  he  propofed 
Vol,  I.  E  to 
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to  put  into  Hifpaniola  to  change  there,  and 
make  fomc  new  difpofitions.     Before  he  came 
into  the  harbour,  he  judged  it  neceflary  to  give 
the  new  governor  Obando  notice  of  his  arrival, 
and  the  reafons  which  determined  him  to  put 
in  here.     Columbus,  whilft  he  navigated  and 
refided  in  the  Weft- Indies,  was  extremely  dili- 
gent in  his  observations  upon  the  nature  of  the 
air,  thcfeafons,  the  meteors,  rains  and  winds  j  and 
how  each  of  thefe  feemed  to  aflfed  the  others  j 
norwashe  lefsfagacious  in  drawing  prognoftics 
from    the  remarkable    appearances    in  all    of 
thefe  j  and  now  he  judged  fiom  obfervations  that 
a  great  hurricane  was  approaching,  and  this  was 
an  additional  motive  to  him  to  defire  to  come  M 
into  harbour.  He  heard  too,  that  a  conliderable 
lieet  was  on  the  point  of  fetting  fail  for  Eu- 
rope,   therefore   lie    defired   that    the   depar- 
ture of  this  fleet  might  be  deferred  for  fome 
days.     But  it  was  his  deftiny  that  ingratitude 
fliould  purfue  him  every  where,  and  perfecute 
him  in  every  fhape.     For  the  governor,  with- 
out any  caufe,   not  only  refufed  to  hearken  to 
his  advice  about  the  failing  of  the  fhips,  but 
abfolutely  denied  him  permilTion  to  enter  into 
harbour,  to  f.ive  his  life  in. that  ifland  which  he 
^  himfelihaddifcovered  and  fubdued.  He  had  no- 
rthing to  do  but  to  draw  up  as  clofe  to  the  fhore 
^  he  could.      The  ftorm  came  on  the  next 
niglit,  but  providence  favouring  his  innocence, 
zx\6.  afTiding  his   capacity,  brought  him   fafe 
through  it,  though  a'3  terrible  a  ftorm  as  had 
ever  happened  in  thofe  feas.      The  fleet   of 
twenty  fail,  which  againll  his  advice  had  put 
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to  Tea,  fuffcrcd  the  punilhiiKnt  due  to  Hicir 
termerity.  Only  four  cfcajxd  the  llorni,  fix- 
tecn  pcrillicd.  Aniongll  tiiofc  which  were 
loft:,  was  the  fliip  which  c.iriied  back  that  go- 
vernor to  Spain,  who  had  font  Columbus  thi- 
ther in  fo  opprcflivc  and  fcandalous  a  manner ; 
amongfl  tlie  tour  that  were  iiived.  was  one  that 
Jiad  on  board  fohic  treafure,  all  that  could 
be  rcfcued  from  the  [Milage  ofihc  admir.\l\s  for- 
tune. So  that  whilll  he  was  moriilied  at  this 
fhamcful  inftancc  of  human  iiipTatitude,  Hea- 
ven feemed  to  declare  in  his  iavour,  and  to 
condemn  and  punilh  it.  His  charadcr  was 
highly  raifcd  by  the  predidion  of  the  ilorm, 
and  by  his  behaviour  in  it  ;  f  )r  to  his,  and  his 
brutiier's  good  condud:,  the  fifety  of  his  little 
fleet  was  juflly  attributed.  His  brother  was  a 
navigator  and  philofv/pher,  fecund  only  to  the 
admiral,  very  ufcful  to  his  afl'airs,  and  a  com- 
fort and  afllftance  in  all  his  misfortunes,  by  his 
capacity  and  the  goodnefs  of  liis  heart. 

After  he  had  weathered  the  florm  he  left 
this  ifland,  in  which  he  had  fo  furprizing  an 
infl:ance  of  ingratitude,  in  purfuit  of  more  mat- 
ters to  employ  it.  In  this  voyage  he  difcovered 
all  the  coall:  of  Terra  Firma  tp  .e  'fl:hmus  of 
Darien,  where  he  hoped  to  have  found  a  paf- 
fige  to  the  South-Sea.  Jn  this  he  was  dif- 
appointed,  but  he  was  not  difappointeJ  in  th^ 
other  part  of  Iiis  projed: ;  for  cvcrv  where  as 
he  advanced,  he  became  more  fcnflble  of  tJie 
value  of  liis  difcoveries  on  the  continent.     He 
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f</in(l  ;i  people  inorc  civilized  and  more 
abound i 1 1^^  in  p;olii  than  the  iflanders  he  had 
met  with  IkuI  been.  He  entered  a  harbour, 
which  from  it's  excellence  he  called  Porto 
J3ello,  well  known  fincc  as  one  of  the  greateft 
openings  by  which  the  Spanifli  cojimcrce  is 
carried  on  between  the  two  worlds.  Here  the 
admiral  defi  :ned  to  eftablilli  a  colony,  under 
tlie  command  of  his  brother,  propoflng  to  re- 
tarn  to  Europe  himfelf  to  obtain  the  requifitcs 
for  a  compleat  fetdement.  But  the  avarice 
and  infolence  of  ins  men  raifed  the  country 
upon  jiim,  and  obliged  him  to  relinquifli  hi:^ 
defign,  without  liaving  an  opportunity  of  doing 
any  thing  more  than  (liewing  his  judgment  in 
the  choice  of  the  firuation,  and  his  own  and 
brother's  bravery  in  extricating  their  men  from 
the  calamities  in  which  their  folly  had  in- 
volved them. 

Driven  from  hence,  and  findinf?;  his  vefTcls 
in  fo  bad  a  condition,  that  it  was  by  no  means 
advifable  to  proceed  upon  further  difcoveries, 
he  quitted  the  contineni,  after  having  difco- 
vered  the  Eallern  fide  of  the  ifthmus  of  Da- 
rien,  and  the  whole  ihore  as  far  as  Gracios  o 
Dios  in  tlie  gulph  of  Honduras.  He  then 
flood  over  to  l-lifpaniola.  His  voyage  was 
made  unde;  a  thouf  md  difficulties  of  the  feve- 
reil  kind  ;  their  veifels  fo  leaky  that  the  crew 
had  not  a  moment's  refpite  from  the  purnp,and 
fcarce  any  provifion  remaining  to  refrefh  them 
after  their  labours.     To  compleat  the  fum  of 
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their  calamities  a  violent  florm  arofc,  in  wliich 
the  Hiips  fell  foul  of  one  ai^otlicr.  Dut 
though  he  providentially  weathered  this  Aoini, 
it  was  now  fcarcely  pofTible  to  ke^p  his  ihip 
above  water,  and  he  was  glad  to  make  J.imaica, 
where  he  was  a  iecond  time  relieved  hum  the 
grcatefl:  dangers  and  diflrell 


1. 


But  a  diftrcfs  of  almoA  as  had  a  nature  e\'cr- 
clfed  his  invention  here.  His  ihips  were  ah- 
iolutely  unfit  for  fcrvice  beyond  ail  pollibility 
,of  being  repaired  ;  no  means  of  (';ettiii;.\  new  j 
the  inhabitants  fufpicious,  and  the  ill  bclia- 
viour  of  his  men  gave  daily  occallon  to  in- 
creafe  thofe  fufpicions.  In  this  dillrefs,  he 
prevailed  upon  feme  of  the  hardied  and  no(l 
faithful  of  them  to  pafs  over  in  »:.  car;;to 
Hifpaniola,  to  reprclent  his  calamitous  fiiia- 
tion  to  the  governor,  and  to  beg  velTels  to 
carry  them  off. 

Eight  months  did  the  admiral  remain  in  this 
ifland,  without  the  lealt  intelligence  from  his 
meflengers,  or  aihtiance  from  the  governor.  The 
natives  grew  exafperated  at  the  delay  of  th  Spa- 
niards,  and  the  weight  of  fubfilUngthem,  which 
was  a  heavy  burthen  on  the  poverty  of  the  In- 
dians.Provifions  therefore  came  in  very  fpaiingly. 
Things  even  threatened  to  grow  much  vvcrfe  -, 
for  the  feamen,  who  are  at  beft  rnruly,  but 
think  that  all  difcipline  ceafesthe  moment  they 
fet  foot  on  land,  murinied  in  great  numbers. 
By  this  mutiny  the  admiral's  authority  and 
ilrength  was  confiderably    weakened,  whilffc 
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the  natives  were  exafpcrated  by  tlie  diforders 
of  the  mutineers  -,  but  he  found  means  to  re- 
cover his  authority,  at  lead:  among  the  Indians. 
Knowing  there  would  fliortly  be  a  vifible 
ccliple  of  the  moon,  lie  fummoncd  the 
principal  perfons  in  the  illand  ;  and  by  one 
who  undcrftood  their  language  told  them,  that 
the  God  whom  lie  ferved,  and  who  created 
and  preferves  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth, 
provoked  at  their  refuling  to  fu pport  his  fer- 
varts,  intended  a  fpeedy  and  fevere  judgment 
upon  them,  of  which  they  fliould  lliordy  fee 
manifefl  tokens  in  the  heavens,  for  that  the 
moon  would,  on  the  night  he  marked,  appear 
of  a  bloody  hue,  an  emblem  of  the  dcftrudtion 
that  was  preparing  for  them.  His  predidion, 
which  was  ridiculed  for  the  time,  when  it 
came  to  be  accompliflaed  flruck  the  barbarians 
with  great  terror.  They  brought  him  plenty  of 
provifions;  they  fell  at  his  feet,  and  befought  him 
in  the  mod  fupplicating  ftile  to  deprecate  the 
e;ils  which  threatened  them.  He  took  their 
provifions,  comforted  them,  and  charged  them 
to  attone  for  their  pail  fin  by  their  future  gene- 
rolity. 

He  had  a  temporary  relief  by  this  flrata- 
gem,  but  he  law  no  profpect  of  gf^tting  out  of 
the  illand,  and  purfuing  thofe  great  purpofes 
to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life.  The  mutiny 
of  his  men  was  in  danger  of  growing  general, 
when  every  thing  feemed  to  be  fettled  by  the 
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fight  of  a  (hip  in  the  harbour,  fent  by  Obando, 
the  governor  of  nifpaniola.  But  as  if  it  was 
calculated,  not  only  to  abandon,  but  to  infult 
this  'Treat  man  in  his  misfortunes,  the  captain 
of  the  velTel  was  a  mortal  enemv  to  the  admi- 
ral,  and  one  of  the  pcrfons  principally  con- 
cerned in  thofe  rebellions,  which  had  formerly 
given  him  fo  much  trouble.  Buf  his  defii^n 
was  only  to  be  a  witnefs  of  the  diftrefs  of  his 
aff.iirs;  for  he  came  afliore,  forbidding  his  crew 
all  manner  of  communication  with  the  admiral 
or  his  men  ;  and  after  delivering  to  Colum- 
bus an  empty  letter  of  compliment,  embarked 
without  even  flattering!;  him  with  the  leafl 
hope  of  relief. 

Thus  abandoned,  his  firmnefs  and  pre- 
fence  of  mind  alone  did  not  forfake  him. 
The  arrival  of  this  Hiip  for  a  moment  re- 
conciled his  men  to  obedience;  but- when 
they  faw  it  depart,  they  were  almofl:  una- 
nimoufly  on  the  point  of  lliuking  off  all 
authority,  and  abandoning  themfelves  to  the 
moft  defperate  courfcs.  But  the  admiral, 
without  betraying  the  lead  lign  of  difappoint- 
ment  or  grief,  told  them  in  a  chearful  manner, 
that  he  had  a  promife  of  an  immediate  ilipply  ; 
and  that  the  reafon  of  his  not  o;oino;  off  in  this 
(liip  was,  that  (lie  was  too  fmall  to  carry  off 
all  the  Spaniards  who  were  with  him  ;  and 
that  he  was  refolved  not  to  depart  until  every 
man  of  them  might  enjoy  the  fame  convenicn- 
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cy.  Tlie  eafy  and  compofcd  air  of  the  admi- 
ral liimfelf,  and  the  care  he  manifeAed  for  his 
people,  fiipcrior  to  his  own  prcfervation,  re- 
conciled their  minds,  and  made  them  attend 
tlicir  fite  with  patience.  But  lie  knew  his  de- 
lay might  he  very  tedious  in  this  ifland,  and 
that  as  long  as  there  remained  a  .eccptncle  to 
which  every  ill  humour  nmongft  his  men 
might  gather,  his  attairs  would  grow  worle 
every  day  j  now  that  he  found  thofe  that  ad- 
hered to  him  firmly  attached  to  his  caufe,  he 
came  to  a  refolution  of  taking  vigorous  mea- 
fures  with  the  red.  He  fent  his  brother,  a 
fenlible  and  refolute  man,  with  a  proper  force, 
and  well  armed,  to  treat  with  them  -,  and  in 
cafe  of  oblVinacy  to  compel  them  to  obedience. 
They  met,  and  the  captain  of  the  mutineers, 
grown  infolent  with  a  longcourfe  of  licentiouf- 
nefs  and  rapine,  not  only  rejeded  the  propo- 
fal,  but  offered  violence  to  the  admiral's  bro- 
ther, who  ufmg  this  as  a  fignal  to  his  men, 
who  were  prepared,  tlicy  fell  upon  the  rebels 
with  fuch  refolution,  that  ten  lay  dead  in  a 
moment  with  their  chief  j  difordered  by  the 
unexpecled  attack,  the  refl  fled,  and  foon  after 
were  obliged  to  fubmit. 

Thus  the  admiral  pacified  every  thing  with 
equal  fpirit  and  addrefs,  fometimes  giving  way 
to  the  ilorm,  and  temporizing  when  he  doubted 
his  ftiength  ;  but  when  he  was  affured  of  it, 
always  employing  it  with  refolution  and  efTcd:, 
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turning  every  incident,  even  the  mod  unfa- 
vourable, to  his  advantage ;  and  watching 
every  change  of  nature,  and  every  motion  of 
the  human  mind,  to  employ  them  in  liis  pur- 
pofes.  It  is  the  principal  thing  which  forms 
the  charader  of  a  great  man,  to  be  rich  in  ex- 
pedients ;  the  ufe  Columbus  made  of  the  cclipfe 
was  truly  ingenious.  It  may  be  faid,  that  fuch 
a  thing  cannot  be  imitated  amotigll  a  civilized 
people.  I  grant  it.  But  the  way  to  imitate  great 
men  is  not  to  tread  in  their  flep?,  but  to  walk 
in  their  manner.  Tliere  is  no  people  who  have 
not  fome  points  of  ignorance,  wcukncfs,  or  pre- 
judice, which  a  penetrating  mind  may  not  dif- 
cover,  and  ufe  as  the  mofl  powerful  inflru- 
ments  in  the  execution  of  liis  dcligns.  Suc'n  a 
knowledge  as  this,  is  the  only  thing  which 
gives  one  man  a  real  fuperiority  over  another ; 
and  lie  who  underflands  the  paffions  of  men, 
and  can  entirely  command  his  own,  has  the 
principal  means  of  fubduing  them  in  his  own 
hands. 

The  admiral  might  have  fpent  his  whole 
life  in  this  miferable  exile,  if  a  private  man, 
moved  v/ith  efleem  for  his  merit,  and  com- 
panion to  his  misfortunes,  h^.d  not  fitted  out  a 
fliip  for  his  relief.  This  brought  him  to  II if- 
paniola.  The  governor,  who  refufcd  to  con- 
tribute any  thing  to  his  coming,  when  he 
came  received  him  Vvith  that  overadled  com- 
plaifance  and  iliew  of  fiiend(l)ip,  which  fo 
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often  fuccceds  the  grcatefl:  infolence  in  bafe 
minds,  and  which  they  pradlife  with  fo  Httle 
fliame  and  reniorfc  to  the  perfons  they  have 
before  loaded  with  the  greatcft  injuries.  The 
admiral  bore  tliis  hke  every  thing  elfe ;  and 
convinced  that  a  difpute  with  a  governor  in 
his  own  jurifdidion  would  bring  him  hide  ad- 
vantage and  honour,  he  haitened  every  thing 
for  his  departure  to  Spain,  where  he  arrived 
after  a  voyage  in  which  he  was  toffcd  by 
moil  terrible  llornv^,  and  failed  feven  hundred 
leagues  after  he  had  loft  his  main-maft. 

He  was  now  grown  old,  and  feverely  af- 
flidled  with  the  gout.  Tlic  queen  his  patronefs 
was  dead  ;  and  the  king,  of  a  clofe  and  difTem- 
bling  difpofition,  and  a  narrow  mind,  was  the 
only  perlbn  he  had  to  footh  his  misfortunes, 
or  pay  the  reward  which  was  due  to  his  la- 
bours. But  he  received  neither  comfort  nor 
reward  ;  the  performance  of  his  contrad:  was 
deferred  upon  frivolous  pretences; and  he  em- 
ployed the  clofe  of  his  life,  as  he  had  done  the 
adive  part  of  it,  in  a  court  follicitation ;  the 
mofl  grievous  of  all  employments  to  any  man, 
the  moft  hopelefs  to  an  old  man.  Vanquiflied 
at  laft  by  years,  flitigues,  and  dlfappointments, 
he  died  with  thofe  fentiments  of  piety,  which 
fupported  him  through  the  misfortunes  of  his 
lite,  and  added  a  finifliing,  wliich  nothing 
elfe  could  give  to  his  greatnefs  of  mind,  and  all 
his  other  virtues. 
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CHAP.     VIII. 

HEnctforward,  in  treating  of  the  progrcis 
of  the  Spanifli  difcoverics  and  arms, 
in  (lead  (>f  dcfigns  hiid  in  fcience,  and  purfued 
with  a  benevolent  heart  and  gentle  meafures ; 
we  are  but  too  often  to  fliew  an  enthufiaftic 
avarice,  urging  men  forward  to  every  adt  of 
cruel tv  and  horror.  The  charad:er  of  this  firfl 
difeoverer  was  extremely  different  from  that 
of  all  with  wliom  he  dealt,  and  from  that  of 
mofl  of  thofe  wlio  purfueii  his  difcoverics  and 
conquefls  j  fome  with  a  vigour  and  condudl 
equal,  but  all  with  virtues  very  much  inferior. 
In  his  characT:er  hardly  is  any  one  of  the  com- 
ponents of  a  truly  great  man  wanting.  For  to 
the  ideas  of  the  mod  penetrating  philofopher, 
and  a  fcheme  built  upon  them  worthy  of  a 
great  king,  he  joined  a  conftancy  and  patience, 
which  alone  could  carry  it  into  execution, 
with  the  fortune  of  a  private  man.  Continual 
ftorms  at  fea,  continual  rebellions  of  a  turbu- 
lent people  on  fliore,  vexations,  difappoint- 
ments,  and  cabils  at  court,  were  his  lot  all  his 
life;  and  thefc  were  the  only  reward  of  fer- 
vices,  which  no  favours  could  have  rewarded 
fufficicntly.  His  magnanimity  was  proof 
again  ft  all  of  thefe,  and  his  genius  furmounted 
all  the  difficulties  they  threw  in  his  way,  ex- 
cept that  of  his  payment,  tliC  point  in  which 
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fuch  men  ever  meet  with  the  worft  fuccefs,  and 
urge  with  the  leaft  ability.  That  Ibrprizing 
art,  pofTefTed  by  fo  few,  of  making  every  acci- 
dent an  inftrument  in  his  defigns^  his  nice 
adjuftmentof  his  behaviour  to  his  circumftan- 
ces,  temporizing,  or  ad:ing  vigorouily  as  the 
occafion  required,  and  never  letting  the  occa- 
fion  itlelf  pafs  by  him  ;  the  happy  talent  of 
concealing  and  governing  his  own  paffions,  and 
managing  thofe  of  others  j  all  thefc  confpire 
to  give  ns  thehigheft  idea  of  his  capacity.  And 
as  for  hisvirtues,hisdi{interefted  behaviour,  his 
unmoveable  fidelity  to  the  ungrateful  crown  he 
fervedjthe  juft  policy  of  his  dealing  with  the  In- 
dians, his  caution  to  give  them  any  offence,  and 
his  tender  behaviour  to  them  when  conquered, 
which  merited  him  the  glorious  tide  of  their 
father,  together  with  his  zeal  to  have  them 
inftruded  in  the  truths  of  religion,  raife  him 
to  the  elevated  rank  of  thofe  few  men  whom 
we  ought  to  confider  as  examples  to  mankind, 
and  ornaments  to  human  nature. 

I  hope  it  will  be  forgiven  me,  if  I  add  a  re- 
mark upon  the  condudl  of  the  court  of  Spain 
with  regard  to  this  great  man.  Though,  as  we 
faw  all  along,  this  condud:  was  equally  unjuft 
and  impolitick,  forry  I  am,  that  no  lefibn  of 
inftru(5lion  can  be  drawn  from  the  event, 
which  was  in  all  refpeds  as  fortunate,  as  the 
meafures  purfued  were  ungrateful  and  impru- 
dent.    But  there  was  a  coincidence  of  events 
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at  that  time,  which  docs  not  always  happen  fo 
opportiinely  to  juftify  an  ungrateful  and  narrow 
policy.  It  is  certain  that  fome  men  are  fo 
poffefTed  with  their  defigns,  that  when  once 
engaged,  nothing  can  difcourage  them  in  the 
purfuit.  But  great  and  frequent  difcourage- 
ments  are  examples  to  others,  which  will  at 
leaft  cef-tainly  have  an  effct^t,  and  will  terrify 
men  from  forming  fuch  dcfigns  at  all.  Then 
the  fpirit  of  invention  and  enterprize  dies 
away ;  then  things  begin  to  ftagnate  and  to 
corrupt ;  for  it  is  a  rule  as  invariable  in  poli- 
ticks as  it  is  in  nature,  that  a  want  of  proper 
motion  does  not  breed  reft  and  ftability,  but 
motion  of  another  kind,  a  motion  unfeen  and 
inteftine,  which  does  not  preferve  but  deftroy. 
The  heft  form,  and  fettlement  of  a  ftate,  and 
every  regulation  within  it,  obeys  the  fame  uni- 
verfal  law  ;  and  the  only  way  to  prevent  all 
things  from  going  to  decay,  is  by  continually 
aiming  to  better  them  in  fome  relpedl  or  other; 
(fince  if  they  are  not  better,  they  will  furely 
be  worfe,)  and  to  afford  an  attentive  ear  to 
every  projedt  for  this  purpofe.  I  am  fenfible 
that  it  muft  frequently  happen,  that  many  of 
thefe  projects  will  be  chimerical  in  them- 
felves,  and  offered  by  a  people  of  an  appear- 
ance and  manner  not  very  prejudicing  in  their 
favour.  But  then  I  am  latisfied  too,  that  thefe 
men  muft  in  the  nature  of  things  have  fome- 
thing  odd  and  fmgular  in  their  charad:er,  who 
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cxpolc  tluMiilclvcs,  ami  ilcfcrt  the  cominori 
unci  certain  roiuls  ol  gain,  in  pMrfuir  i^f  iulv.in. 
tai^cs  not  certain  to  the  piiblick,  anil  extreme- 
ly (loiihldil  to  theinleh'es. 

It  is  equally  true,  that  ilfueli  people  arc  cn- 
courai7,e(l,  a  number  ofvilionary  Icheines  will 
he  nftereJ.  Hut  it  is  the  character  of  pride 
and  lazinels  to  \x\ct\  all  oflers,  heeaufc  (bnie 
arc  idle,  as  it  is  of  weaknels  and  credulity  to 
liTcn  to  all  without  dillindlion.  I]ut  furcly, 
H  judgment  is  to  have  any  fliarc  in  our  con- 
duct", it  is  the  province  of  judgment  to  lift,  to 
cxaiv;  /?,  to  dillinguiih  (he  ufeful  Ironi  the 
foolidi,  the  fealible  from  the  impradicablc, 
and  even  in  the  midd  of  the  vi(ions  of  a  fruit- 
ful and  diforilered  brain,  to  pick  out  matter 
which  a  wife  man  will  know  how  to  qualify 
and  turn  to  ule,  though  the  inventor  did  not. 
Cromwell,  partly  from  his  circumdances,  but 
more  from  Iiis  genius  anddiipofition,  received 
daily  a  number  of  propofds  of  this  kind, 
which  always  a[)proac]ied  him  in  a  fanatical 
drefs,  and  were  mixed  frequently  with  matters 
the  moll  remote  from  nrobabilitv  and  (^ood 
fenfc;  and  wc  know  that  he  made  a  fignal  ulc 
of  many  things  of  this  kind. 

Colbert  fpcnt  much  of  his  time  in  hearing 
every  fcheme  for  the  extending  of  commerce, 
the  improvement  of  manufic'lures,  and  the 
advancement  of  arts ;  fpared  no  pains  or  ex- 
pence  to  put  them  in  execution,  and  bounti- 
fully 
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hilly  rewarded  and  encouraged  the  authors  of 
thcin.  Uy  tliefe  means  IVaiiee  advanced 
diirinii:  the  reiini  of  Lewis  the  fourtcciith,  and 
under  this  ininifler  more  than  it  liad  done  in 
many  reigns  hefore  ;  and  hy  thefe  means,  in 
the  inidfl  of  wars,  which  hnuight  that  king- 
dom and  all  Knropc  to  the  brink  of  dertrnc- 
tion  ;  amidii  many  (klanlts  in  the  roval  cha- 
rattler,  and  many  errors  in  his  government,  a 
feed  of  induftry  and  entcrpri/e  was  fown, 
which  on  tlie  fird  refpite  of  the  pnblick  cala- 
mities, and  even  whilfl  they  opprelfed  that  na- 
tion, rofc  to  produce  that  fourifliing  '  >tcrnal 
and  external  commerce  and  power,  thai  d  ^in- 
guiflies  France,  and  forms  it's  (Iren^Lh  ai  ihis 
day,  tho'  a  lefs  active  reign,  and  mi.n'^.'  ;s  of  a 
different  charader  liave  fucceedcd  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  always  the  charav  .Cv  of  the 
court  of  Spain  to  proceed  very  flowly,  if  at  all, 
in  any  improvement ;  and  to  receive  fchemcs 
for  that  purpofe  with  coldncfs  and  difdain. 
The  effefts  upon  the  power  of  that  monarchy 
were  anfwcrable  with  regard  to  America,  the 
conqueil  as  well  as  the  difcovery  was  owing 
wholly  to  private  men  ^  the  court  contributed 
nothing  but  pretcniions  and  patents. 
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C  H  A  P.     IX. 

AN  ancient  painter  drew  a  fatyrical  pic- 
ture of  Cimon  tlic  Athenian.  lie  re- 
prcfented  this  comiuanilcr  aflccp,  and  Fortune 
drawing  a  net  over  cities  to  put  them  into  his 
pofleflion.  There  never  were  princes  to  whom 
this  reprefentation  could  be  appHed  with 
more  juftice,  than  to  king  Ferdinand  and  his 
fucceflbr  the  emperor  Charles.  Without 
forming  any  plan  in  the  cabinet,  without 
iffuing  a  penny  out  of  their  trcafury,  without 
fending  a  regiment  from  their  troops,  private 
adventurers  amongfl:  their  fubjcdts  put  them 
into  pofTeffion  of  a  greater,  and  a  more  wealthy 
territory,  than  ever  the  mod  celebrated  con- 
querors had  acquired  by  their  valour,  or  their 
wifdom  Nor  was  this  conqueft  more  extra- 
ordinary for  the  trivial  means  by  which  it  was 
accompliflied,  than  for  the  fhortnefs  of  the 
time  in  which  it  was  effedled  -,  for  from  the 
departure  of  Columbus,  which  was  in  the  year 
1492,  to  the  entire  redudion  of  Chili,  which 
was  in  I54i,feven  great  kingdoms,  inhabited 
by  a  vafl  number  of  warlike  and  wealthy  na- 
tions, were  made  to  bow  under  the  Spanilh 
yoke.  For  after  the  difcoveries  of  Columbus 
had  enlarged  the  fphere  of  indullry  to  adivc 
minds,  fuch  a  fpirit  of  enterprise  went  abroad, 
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that  not  only  thofe  perfons  whofe  indigence 
might  have  driven  them  fiom  their  native 
country,  but  perfons  of  the  firft  rank  wrent 
over  to  fettle  in  America.  Gold  v^as  the  fpur 
to  all  thofe  adventurers,  of  whatever  rank  ;  and 
this  with  a  romantic  fpirit  of  chivalry,  made  the 
greateft  hazards  appear  but  common  matters 
in  their  eyes.  And  indeed  in  a  country  wholly 
uncivilized,  under  the  burning  zone,  and  in 
many  places  extremely  unhealthy,  the  tempe- 
rance of  the  Spaniards,  their  hardinefs  under 
fatigue,  and  the  patience  and  pcrfeverance 
which  make  the  moft  fliining  part  of  their 
characfler,  enabled  them  to  engage  in  en- 
terprizes,  and  to  furmount  difficulties,  to 
which  any  other  people  had  certainly  been 
unequal. 

Vafco  Nunez;  de  Balboa  was  a  man  of  a 
graceful  prefence,  a  liberal  education,  an  hardy 
conflitution,  and  had  that  kind  of  popular 
bravery,  which  recommends  a  man  who  en- 
gages in  defperate  expeditions,  where  he  muft 
have  more  authority  from  his  perfon  than  his 
place.  This  man  firf^.  furrounded  Cuba,  con- 
quered, and  left  it.  He  did  not  there  find 
the  treafures  which  he  expedled.  He  there- 
fore relinquiQied  the  gleanings  of  this  field  to 
thofe  who  had  a  more  moderate  ambition,  and 
a  more  faving  induftry.  He  fought  new  ground^ 
he  followed  the  tracks  of  Columbus  to  Darien, 
gained  the  friendfliip  offomeofthe  Caziques, 
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and  conquered  others.  He  was  the  firft  who 
dilcovcrtd  tlic  South-Sea  ;  and  being  as  ready 
to  diicern  tlic  advantages  of  a  country  as  to 
difcovcr  the  country  itfclf,  he  cftabliflicd  a 
colony  upon  that  coafl,  and  buih  the  city  of 
Panama.  But  according  to  the  flite  of  all  the 
riifl:  adventurers  in  this  new  world,  indeed 
•according  to  the  fate  of  moll  who  engage  in 
new  undertakings,  he  never  lived  to  reap  the 
fruit  of  his  labours.  He  found  himfelf  fuf- 
pended  by  one  who  had  only  difcernment 
enough  of  his  merit  to  rai(e  his  jealoufy  and 
envy,  and  who  could  make  no  other  ufe  of 
the  difcoveries  of  this  great  man,  than  to 
incrcalc  his  own  private  fortune.  This  man 
was  a  politician  and  a  courtier,  and  having  in 
fcvcral  inflances  bafely  injured  Balboa,  he  was 
too  wife  to  (lop  there,  but  under  a  pretended 
form  of  juflicc  cut  olt  his  head,  and  coniifcat- 
ed  his  eflate. 

Some  time  after  the  fettlement  of  Cuba, 
Don  James  Velafque^:  obtained  the  govern- 
ment ;  a  man  of  good  fenfe  in  common  affairs, 
but  fo  much  miAaken,  as  to  imagine  he  could 
art  a  great  part  by  deputy;  and  that  too  in  cir- 
cumftances,  wherein  a  man  who  had  but  little 
capacity  could  do  him  but  little  fervice,  and  he 
that  could  do  much  would  certainly  do  it  for 
himfelf.  The  continent  of  America  was  now 
very  well  known,  and  the  flime  of  the  great- 
nefs  and  wealth  of  the  Mexican  empire  fpread 
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every  where.     This  infpircd  Vclafqucz  with 
a  (chcmc  of  reducing  fonic  part  of  tliis  opulent 
country  under    his  obedience.     lie    pitched 
upon  Ilern.mdo  Cortes  to  command  in  this 
expedition,  in  which  he  certainly  made  a  very 
riglit  judgment.     There  was  no  man  amongll 
the  Spaniards,  who  to  an  adventurous  difpofi- 
tion   then    common    to   tlicm    all,    icnew  fo 
well  to  join  a  cool   and    fleady  condudl,   to 
gain  love  whilft:  he  prefervcd  refped  ;  not  to 
i\\\[\  his  fchcmes  according  to  occaiions,  but 
pcrfifiing  uniforn^ly  in  a  well-judged  defign, 
to  make  evcrv  inferior  adion  and  event  fub- 
fcrvicnt  to  it ;  to  urge  ftill  forward;  to  extri- 
cate himfclf  out  of  difliculties  into  wliich  he 
was  brought  by  bold   actions,  not  by  mean 
fubterfuges,  but  by  anions  yet  bolder.     This 
was  the  character  of  the  man  already  in  high 
reputation,  whom  Velafquez  chofe  to  conquer 
for  him. 

The  embarkmcnt  was  made  at  St.  Jago  de 
Cuba,  and  Cortes  was  to  take  in  fome  rein- 
forcements at  the  Havanna.  But  he  was  hard- 
ly departed  for  this  purpofe,  when  Velafquez 
grew  jealous  of  him  ;  and  without  confidcring 
th.it  Cortes  was  of  that  heroic  difpofition,  in 
which  a  blind  obedience  is  rarely  a  principal 
in[!;rcr'!ent,  he  took  the  ill-judged  fl:cp  of  re- 
moving: him  from  the  command  of  an  army, 
which  in  fome  ibrt  might  be  confiJered  avS 
his  own,    fincc  he  had  much  influence  on  the 
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foldiers,  and  that  a  confiderable  part  of  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  armament  had  been  fupplied  by 
iiimfelf  When  this  order,  which  was  to 
deprive  him  of  his  command,  arrived  to  Cor- 
tes, he  was  not  long  before  he  came  to  a  refo- 
lution.  He  explained  the  whole  matter  to 
his  foldiers ;  he  fhewed  them  how  uncertain 
the  intentions  of  Velafquez  were,  and  how 
much  all  their  hopes  were  like  to  be  fruflrated 
by  the  inconflancy  of  h-s  difpofition.  The 
event  was  prepared.  The  foldiers  declared  to 
a  man,  that  they  were  fubjedts  only  to  the 
king  of  Spain,  and  knew  no  commander  but 
Cortes.  The  army  and  the  general,  thus 
bound  to  one  another  by  their  mutual  difobe- 
dience,  failed  for  Mexico. 

The  empire  of  Mexico  was  at  that  time 
governed  by  a  prince  called  Montezuma,  the 
eleventh  who  reigned  from  the  firft  monarch 
who  had  conquered  the  country.  The  em- 
pire was  eledlive,  and  the  merit  of  Montezuma 
had  procured  him  the  eledion.  A  prince  of 
capacity  and  courage,  but  artful,  hypocritical, 
and  cruel.  This  empire,  founded  on  con- 
queft,  was  incrcafed  by  his  vidtories.  By 
himfelf,  or  by  his  generals,  he  had  abfolutely 
liibdued  feveral  kingdoms  and  provinces ;  fe- 
veral  were  made  tributary,  and  others,  which 
were  not  abfolutely  fubdued,  were  influenced 
by  his  power  to  an  entire  obedience  to  his 
\vill.     liis  armies  were  the  beft  in  that  part 
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of  the  world,  and  prodigioully  numerous.  In 
this  fituation,  and  fo  headed  was  the  empire 
of  the  Mexicans,  when  Cortes  came  to  prove 
it's  ftrength,  with  an  army  of  no  more  than 
five  hundred  foot,  and  not  quite  fixty  horfe.  He 
did  not  come  a  flranger  into  the  country,  to 
encounter  a  force  which  he  dared  to  engage 
only  becaufe  he  was  ignorant  of  it.  He  had 
long  made  every  pofTiblc  enquiry  from  the 
Spaniards  and  Indians  into  every  circumftance 
of  its  internal  weaknefs  or  power  ;  it's  allies, 
it's  enemies,  and  the  interefts  which  de- 
termined them  to  be  allies  or  enemies. 
Weighing  all  thefe,  and  knowing,  that  along 
with  great  hopes,  great  dangers  likewife  lay 
before  him,  he  made  his  retreat  yet  more 
dangerous  by  his  difobedience  to  the  governor 
of  Cuba  J  and  when  he  landed  on  the  conti- 
nent, he  made  it  impoflible,  for  he  burned 
his  fhips.  But  though  he  had  made  a  retreat 
impolTible,  he  had  fomething  elfe  to  encou- 
rage him  to  go  forward,  than  the  impoflibility 
of  retiring.  He  had  great  hopes  that  many 
of  thefe  flates,  who  were  kept  in  a  forced 
fubjedion,  or  a  flavifh  dread  of  Montezuma, 
would  gladly  turn  this  new  and  alarming  ap- 
pearance from  themfelves  again  ft  him,  and 
under  the  banner  of  thefe  formidable  ftrangers, 
arm  themfelvei  to  fhake  off  the  ancient  tyran- 
ny, which  always  appears  the  worft,  without 
forefeeing  confequences,  to  which  more  civv 
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llzed  nations  have  frequently  been  as  blind  as 
they.  It  happened  according  to  his  expedlia- 
tions. 

The  Zempoallans,    a   nation    tributary  to 
Montezuma,  as  foon   as  they  had   fufficient 
proofs  of  the  power  of  the  Spaniards,  at  the 
expence  offeveral  of  their  neighbours,  who  at- 
tempted to  oppofe  their  progreis,  threw  off 
the   Mexican   yoke,     gladly     put   themfelves 
under  the  protection  of  Cortes,    and  earned  it 
by  the  lariie  reinforcements  which  they  added 
to  his  army.     Montezuma  was  foon  made  ac- 
quainted with  thcfe  mea'iures.     For  according 
to  the  cuflomof  thatwell-reciulated  kingdom, 
he  had  polls  fo  Rationed,  that  in  a  little  time 
he  had  notice  of  whatever  happened  in  the 
remote  parts  of  his  empire.     The  difpatches 
which  were   fent  him,  were  painted  cloaths, 
exactly  reprefcnting  every  circumftance  of  the 
bufmefs  of  which  he  was  to  be  informed  ;  the 
figures  were   iiUeiTperfcd  vvith  charadcrs   to 
explain   what  mud    neceifarily  be  wanting  in 
the  pidure.     So  fir,   but  no  farther,  had  this 
people  advanced  in   the  art  of  writing.     As 
well  informed   as  the  emperor  was  of  every 
particular  of  this  invafion,  and  of  the  defedion 
of  his  tributaries,   lie    adted   not  at  all  con- 
formably to  the  greatnefs  of  his  former  exploits. 
He  took   the  vvorfl  method  which   a  great 
prince  ever  did  upon  fuch  an  occaiion,  which 
was,  to  temporize,     lie  let  the  Spaniards  fee, 
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by  fome  trifling  arts  which  he  ufed  to  oppofe 
them,   that  he  did  not  look  upon  tliem  as  his 
friends,  ar.d  at  the  fame  time  ncgled:ed  to  ad: 
againft  them  as  fo  formidable  an  enemy  re- 
quired ;  by  which  means  they  made  daily  ad- 
vances in  the  country.     His  enemies  were  en- 
couraged,  his  tributaries   made   infolent,  and 
his  fubjeds  and  allies  utterly  difpirited  ;  whilil 
the  Spaniards,    in  a  variety   of  engagements, 
whicli  they  had  with  the  petty  princes  of  the 
country,   railed  their   reputation    by    a    train 
of  viclories,  and    began    to  be  confidered  as 
invincible.    Cortes,   like  the  great  commander 
he  was,  took  advantage  of  this  irrefolute  difpo- 
iition  in  Montezuma,  and  ufed  every  poffible 
means  to  clierifli   it.     He    always    fent   back 
what   prilbners    of  Montezuma's  fubjedls  his 
new  allies  had    taken,     with  prefcnts,     and 
every    profeflion    of  cflecm   and   regard    to 
their  mafler,  and  with  the  (Irongeft  affarances 
of  a  delire  of  preferving  peace  ;  requefting  to 
fee  Montezuma,  and  to  confer  with  him  upon 
fome  matters  he  faid  he  had  in  charge  to  de- 
clare to  him  from  his  mafler  the  emperor  of 
the  Romans. 

There  was  at  that  time  a  celebrated  republic 
on  the  coaft  of  Mexico,  towards  the  gulph, 
called  Tlafcala.  This  people  were  faid  to  be 
fo  powerful,  as  to  be  able  to  arm  four  hundred 
thoufand  men.  Powerful  as  they  were,  tho' 
not    fubdued,    they    were   yet  avv'cd    by   the 
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greatnefs  of  the  Mexicans.  This  awe,  or 
perhaps  a  better  policy,  induced  them  to  give 
a  check  to  the  Spaniards.  But  in  the  manner 
of  Montezuma's  proceedings  they  would  not 
oppofe  them  publicly,  and  therefore  could 
not  oppofe  them  effedually.  Some  nations, 
on  whom  they  had  prevailed  to  fall  upon  the 
Spaniards,  were  over  and  over  again  defeated, 
together  with  thofe  troops  the  Tlafcalans  had 
fent  clandeftinely  to  their  afliflance.  At  laft, 
by  df^^^'-ees,  declaring  themfelves  more  openly, 
as  the  danger  prefTed  them,  they  drew  a  large 
nrmy  into  the  field,  which  was  routed  by  the 
troops  of  Cortes  j  few  indeed  in  numLvT,  but; 
infinitely  fuperior  in  arms,  and  now  grown  fa- 
miliar with  vid:ory.  The  confequence  of  this 
battle  was  the  alliance  of  the  Tlafcal-  r.s  with 
their  conqueror,  which  they  entered  into  with 
the  lefs  difficulty,  as  they  were  to  fcrve  againfl: 
the  Mexicans,  and  mii^ht  now  liopf  to  ferve 
with  fucccfs.  Cortes,  however,  dirl  -iot  chufe 
to  trufl  this  untried  and  forced  iiianix  too  far, 
nor  at  the  faire  time  to  deprive  hinifelf  entire- 
ly of  the  fucccur  it  nroduced.  He  therefore 
took  a  middle  c^^aiie,  and  accepting  three 
thouflmd  of  their  men,  he  held  on  his  rout  to 
Mexico. 
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CHAP.     X. 


BEFORE  Cortes  began  his  expedition 
to  Mexico,  he  had  built  a  ftrong  fortrefs 
at  the  principal  port  on  the  coaft,  to  open  a 
paflage  for  fuccours,   when  his  fuccefs  (hould 
make  intereft  enough  to  procure  them.    This 
he  called  La  Vera  Cruz,  and  it  has  fince  be- 
come a  city,  remarkable  for  the  great  traf- 
fick  fince  carried  on  between  thefe  opulent 
countries  and  Old  Spain.  During  the  Tlafcalan 
war,  in  which  the  Spaniards  fuffered  fome- 
thing,  and   had   every  thing   to   apprehend, 
Montezuma  took  no  fleps,  but  lay  by  watch- 
ing the  event,  in  hopes  that  the  Tlafcalans 
might  defeat  the  troops  of  Cortes  at  their  own 
expence  ;  or  if  the  Spaniards  proved  vidlorious, 
he  might  then  have  the  merit  of  not  having 
ufed    hoflilities  againft   them.     He  loft  both 
parties  by  this  double  condu(ft ;  fuch  an  infidi- 
ous  neutrality  betrays  nothing  but  the  weak 
policy  of  him  who  ufes  it.     However,  as  a 
fair  correfpondence    ftill    fubfifted    between 
them,  he  ufed  every  means  he  could  ^    dif- 
fuade  Cortes   from  his  propofed  joui     y  to 
Mexico.     At  lafl  he  took  a  rtep,  worft    adged 
than  all  the  bad  ones  he  had  hithert    laken. 
He  fent  to  the  Spaniards  a  very  large      1  mag- 
nificent prefent,  of  every  thing  his  dominions 
.1  (forded  valuable,  but  principally  a  vafl  quan-f 
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tity  of  gold  and  precious  flones ;  offering  at 
the  fame  time  yet  more,  and  perfuading  them 
to  return  to  their  own  country.  If  any  perfon  in 
the  army  was  unwilling  before  this  to  proceed, 
he  now  changed  his  mind.  All  were  con- 
vinced that  they  ought  to  advance  with  fpced 
to  poflefs  the  fountain  of  that  wealth,  of 
which  this  rich  donation  was  but  an  in- 
confiderablc  rivulet. 

Montezuma,  baffled  in  all  his  fchemes  to 
keep  the  Spaniards  at  a  diftance,  having  ufed 
himfelf  to  ihifting  mcafures,  until  they  were 
in  a  degree  grown  habitual,  found  Cortes  at 
the  gates  of  Mexico  before  he  was  refolved 
how  he  Hiould  receive  him.  He  was  now 
almofl  too  late  for  force.  He  therefore  dif- 
fembled  his  concern  with  the  beft  grace  he 
could,  and  received  him  with  all  the  honours  a 
monarch  can  beftow,  when  he  would  difplay 
his  own  magnifi'X^nce,  and  fliew  his  fenfe  of 
extraordinary  merit.  Cortes  was  lodged  in  a 
palace  fpacious  and  grand,  after  the  manner  of 
the  country.  All  his  Spaniards  were  lodged 
v/ith  him,  but  he  took  care  to  place  a  train  of 
artillery  at  his  gate. 

Thus  pofted  without  a  blow  in  the  heart  of 
this  great  city,  the  capital  of  the  new  world, 
he  was  for  a  while  at  a  lofs  what;  meafures  to 
purfue,  for  fecuring  himfelf  in  a  conqueft  of 
this  importance.  Having  received  more  than 
he  could  rcafonably  have  aiked,  there  was  no 
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caiife  of  complaint,  and  confequently  no  ad- 
vantage to  be  coiourably  taken.  He  hud  only 
to  wait  for  fome  of  thole  critical  incidents, 
upon  whofe  ufe  ail  great  matters  depend,  and 
without  which  the  greatefl:  genius  mufl:  be  at 
a  fland.  It  was  not  long  before  one  of  thefe 
occurred. 

Two  Tlafcalans  arrived  In  difgulfe  at  Mexi- 
co, who  brought  him  an  account  that  a  gene- 
ral of  IVlontezuma  had  attacked  fome  of  his 
confederate  Indians ;  that  the  garrifon  of  Vera 
Cruz  had  gone  out  to  their  defence  \  and  that 
though  the  Mexicans  were  repulfed  with  lofs, 
the  Spaniards  were  greatly  endangered,  many 
wounded,  and  one  killed,  whofe  head,  by  the 
order  of  Montezuma,  was  carried  through  all 
the  cities  and  villages  of  their  country,  to  de- 
ftroy  the  reverence  in  which  they  held  the 
Spaniards,  and  undeceive  them  in  a  notion 
they  had  conceived,  that  thefe  Grangers  were 
immortal.  This  intelligence  alarmed  Cortes. 
He  knew  that  opinion  was  one  of  the  ftrongell 
fupporters  of  his  little  force  ;  that  things  of  this 
kind  never  Hop  at  their  beginnings  -,  that  Mon^ 
tezuma,  while  he  careflcd  him  in  his  city, 
was  disjoining  his  allies,  and  diflrefling  his 
!:!;arrifon  abroad-,  and  that  no  time  was  to  be  loft 
in  dilatory  counfels  ;  and  that  he  mufl  keep 
nlive  the  memory  of  his  former  exploits.  He 
therefore  took  a  refolution  worthy  of  a  brave 
nian,  in  a  ditliculty  made  for  Iiis  capacity.    He 
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armed  himfelf  in  the  beft  manner,  and  with 
five  of  the  moft  faithful  and  beft  refolved  of  his 
officers,  went  diredly  to  the  palace  of  Monte- 
zuma. Thirty  of  his  men  attended  at  fome 
diftance.  Guards  of  Spaniards  were  placed  at 
the  principal  avenues  to  the  palace. 

It  was  ufual  for  Montezuma's  guards  to 
withdraw,  out  of  refpedt,  when  he  had  any 
conference  with  Cortes.  On  thisoccafion,  as 
foon  as  he  was  admitted  to  audience,  he 
charged  the  emperor  with  the  outrages  com- 
mitted by  his  orders,  in  terms  of  great  refent- 
ment.  The  emperor  difowns  it.  But  Cortes, 
after  having  paid  him  the  compliment  of  not 
fuppoiing  him  capable  of  fo  mean  a  diffimula- 
tion,  afTured  him,  that  he  was  himfelf  entirely 
fatistied  of  his  innocence,  but  that  others  had 
fears  which  were  not  fo  eafily  removed ;  but  to 
fatisfy  the  Spaniards,  he  muft  give  fome  folid 
proof  of  his  confidence  in  them ;  which  he  could 
effeduallydo  nootl>erwife  than  by  his  removing 
without  delay  to  their  quarters.  A  requeft  of 
this  nature  ftartled  Montezuma,  who  never 
was  ufed  to  any  voice  but  that  of  the  humbleft 
fubmiflion.  However,  he  faw  plainly  that 
Cortes  did  not  make  fo  extraordinary  a  requeft, 
but  with  a  refolution  of  making  it  be  com- 
plied with.  He  faw  the  neceffity,  and  he 
yielded  to  it. 

Thus  was  the  capital  of  a  vaft  and  powerful 
empire,  inhabited   by  an  innumerable  multU 
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tude  of  warlike  people,  entered  without  refift- 
ance  by  an  handful  of  men,  who  came  to 
overturn  it's  liberty.  And  thus  was  one  of  the 
greateft  princes  on  earth,  renowned  for  his 
wifdom  and  valour,  fcized  in  his  palace,  in  the 
midft  of  this  city,  at  noon-day,  and  carried 
prifoner  without  noife  or  violence,  by  iixpcr- 
ibns,  to  bedifpofed  of  at  their  plcafure. 

The  people,  confounded  and  enraged  to  find 
one  whom  they  always  ufed  to  reverence  as  a 
god,  treated  in  this  unworthy  manner,  fur- 
rounded  the  quarters  of  the  Spaniards  to  punifh 
this  facrilege,  and  refcue  their  captive  prince. 
But  Cortes,  who  well  underflood  the  confe- 
quence  of  the  fleps  he  had  taken,  was  not 
alarmed.  He  knew  that  he  had  now  in  his 
hands  an  engine,  which  was  capable  of  doing 
any  thing.  Montezuma  went  out  to  appeafe 
the  people,  afTured  them  that  he  was  there  of 
choice,  and  (which  was  true)  that  the  Spani- 
ards were  wanting  in  no  inftance  of  refpedt 
due  to  his  character  and  dignity. 

This  appeafed  and  difperfed  the  people.  But 
Montezuma,  whofe  unfortunate  circumftances 
obliged  him  to  adl  as  an  inftrument  to  his  own 
captivity,  could  enjoy  no  reil:,  though  allowed 
the  attendance  of  the  principal  officers  of  his 
court,  and  indulged  by  the  Spaniards  in  every 
thing  but  his  liberty.  Long  revolving,  he  at 
laft  contrived  a  fcheme,  which  he  judged,  with- 
out his  appearing  to  concur  with  them,  might 
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alirin  his  fubjeds  with  a  knk  of  their  danger, 
or  oblige  the  Spaniards  to  depart  by  the  rea- 
fonablcncfs  of  his  propoflils.  He  lud  always 
Hberty  of  going  abroad  with  a  guard  of  Spa- 
niard?, under  pretence  of  doing  him  honour. 
He  now  defired  to  hold  a  council  of  the 
ftates  of  hh  cmpliv^,  that  in  concurrence  they 
miglit  flitisfy  Cortes  and  his  alTociates  in  the 
amplcll  manner.  This  council  was  convened, 
in  which  Montczema,  in  a  premeditated  fpcech, 
fet  forth  the  origin  of  his  nation  ;  the  prophe- 
cies extant  among  them,  that  a  people  of  the 
fame  race  fhould  arrive,  to  whom  this  em- 
pire fhould  be  fubjedl  j  that  ihe  people  were 
now  arrived  who  were  the  object  of  thofc  pro- 
phecies, and  fprnng  from  this  origin,  to  whom 
the  gods  had  deftlued  univerfld  empire,  and 
who,  by  their  great  accompliflinncnts  and  fur* 
prizing  bravery,  mci  !ted  their  high  dcflination : 
then  he  folemiily  declared  himlclf  tributary  to 
the  emperor  of  the  Romans;  he  exhorted  them 
on  their  part  to  a  due  obedience;  and  ended  by 
telling  them,  that  as  he  had  himfelf  prepared  a 
prefent  from  his  treafures  worthy  of  this  great 
emperor,  he  expeded  that  every  one  of  them, 
in  proportion  to  his  ability,  would  teflify  his 
loyalty  to  this  new  mafter,  and  his  regard  to 
the  merit  of  his  general,  and  tliofe  brave  men 
that  attended  him,  that  they  might  be  enabled 
to  depart  fpeedily  to  their  own  country,  with 
that  opinion  of  tlieir  brethren  the  Mexicans, 
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which  their  affedtion  to  them,  and  their  obe- 
dience to  their  common  maftcr,  defcrved. 

At  firft  an  entire  filcnce  fucceeded  this  ha- 
rangue ;  the  whole  ailembly  confounded  and 
ftruck  dumb  with  grief,  indignation,  and  fur- 
prize.     Then  followed  a  mixed  cry,  as  each 
perfon  wasaffedtcd  by  fome  particular  part  of 
the  general  calamity.    The  luftre  of  their  em- 
pire tarniflied,   their  religion  to  be  profaned, 
their  freedom  furrendered,  their  emperor  de- 
graded, what  was  worfe,  degraded  by  himfelf ; 
could  they  believe  their  ears  ?  Was  it  Montezu- 
ma who  had  fpokcn  in  fuch  a  manner  ?    The 
dcfign  of  Montezuma  was  until  this  moment  a 
fecret  to  Cortes ;    he  was  furprifed,  and  fome- 
thing  chagrined  at  an  artifice,  the  invention  of 
which  he  now  penetrated  very  clearly.     But 
his  furprife  did  not  confound  or  perplex  him  in 
the  part  he  faw  it  was  proper  for  him  to  adl. 
Without  any  embarraffment,  he  feconded  the 
harangue  of  Montezuma  by  a  fpeech,  which 
was   well  interpreted,  wherein    he    ftrongly 
urged  the  propriety,  and  infinuated  the  neccf- 
fity  of  an  entire  obedience  to  their  prince,  and 
an  imitation  of  his  conducil.     Difordered  as 
the  affembly  was,  yet  ftill  held  by  a   facred 
reverence  to  their  emperor,  influenced  by  the 
hope  of  the  fudden  departure  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  referving  themfelves  for  a  better  occafion, 
they   followed  Montezuma's    example,    and 
paid   homage  to  Cortc?,    in  that  dumb  and 
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So       An  Account  of  the  Euro1>ean 

fullen  fibmiflion  with  which  fierce  fpirits 
yield  to  neceffity.  He  received  it,  and  thanked 
them,  a-*  a  man  thanks  his  debtor  for  a  ready 
payment. 

Cortes  faw  that  this  empty  homage  fecured 
him  nothing  ;  but  he  knew  that  the  gold, 
which  was  to  accompany  it,  would  be  of  real 
fervice  in  cancelling  the  ill  impreflions  made 
by  his  difobedience  in  Spain.  In  Mexico  he 
might  look  upon  himfelf  as  fecure  j  he  had  the 
perfon  of  the  emperor  in  his  handsj  he  had  his 
forces  in  the  capital ;  and  he  had  lately  ftruck  a 
terror  into  all,  by  feizing  the  general,  who 
had  committed  hoftilitics  againft  the  Spaniards. 
He  got  the  emperor  to  difavow  his  condud:, 
and  condemn  him  as  a  traitor.  By  their  joint 
authority,  this  unhappy  man,  guilty  of  nothing 
but  obedience  to  Ills  lawful  mafter,  and  zeal 
for  his  country,  was  burned  alive  in  the  pub- 
lick  fquare  of  Mexico.  But  neither  this 
horrid  example,  nor  the  imprifonment  of 
their  emperor^  nor  the  late  acknowledgment 
of  the  emperor  Charles,  was  fufficient  to  make 
the  Mexicans  infenfible  to  the  difgrace  they 
fuffered,  nor  of  the  danger  which  hung  over 
them.  They  began  to  confult  how  they 
might  deliver  themfelves.  Some  propofed  to 
cut  off  the  communication  with  the  continent, 
and  hold  the  Spaniards  befieged  in  their  quar- 
ters ;  for  the  city  of  Mexico  is  an  ifland  in  a 
great  lake,  and  communicates  with  the  conti- 
nent 
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nent  by  four  great  caufcwaySj  extremely  cu- 
rious for  contrivance  and  fi)lidity.  Whilll 
they  were  ripening  their  Ichenies,  a  report 
came  to  Cortes,  that  fome  words  had  dropt 
from  a  Mexican  concerning  the  practicahiUty 
of  deftroying  one  of  thefe  caufeways.  From 
this  word,  (for  he  heard  no  more)  this  watch- 
ful and  fagacious  commander  jud^^ed  of  the 
whole  contrivance.  Without  however  takinsT 
notice  of  it  publicly,  he  immediately  orders 
two  brigantines  to  be  built  to  fecure  his  re- 
treat, if  a  retreat  fhould  prove  the  wifefl  mea- 
fure.  Ill  the  mean  time  he  kept  a  flrid  difci- 
pline  in  his  army ;  and  to  preferve  reverence 
from  the  Indians,  he  prohibited  theirapproach- 
ing  his  quarters  when  his  men  were  afleep, 
and  feverely  punifhed  thofe  of  his  foldiers  who 
flept  out  of  the  times  and  places  appointed  io^ 
that  purpofe.  All  this  while  no  preparations 
for  his  departure. 


CHAP.     XT. 

MONTEZUMA,  fick  with  impatience 
of  his  confinement,  and  feeing  that  he 
daily  loft  his  authority  amongft  the  people  by 
the  pufiUanimous  appearance  of  his  conduct, 
as  foon  as  he  perceived  that  any  fpirited  adion 
on  his  fide  would  be  feconded  with  equal 
Ipirit  by  his  fubjeds,  he  roufed  his  dormant 
magnanimity,  and  in  fpite  of  the  condition  he 
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was  in,  he  lent  tor  Cortes,  and  addreffed  him 
in  this  manner  :  **  Cortes,  the  defires  of  my 
fuhjeds,  my  own  dignity,  ami  the  commands 
of  my  gods,  require  that  you  fliould  depart 
my  empire.  You  are  fenfible  how  much  I 
have  valued  your  friend diip,  and  how  effec- 
tually I  have  (licvvn  that  1  valued  it.  But 
after  fo  many  profeflions  of  good-will  upon 
your  fide,  and  fo  many  proofs  of  it  upon 
mine,  after  every  pretence  of  bufinefs  is  over, 
v/herefore  do  you  delay  your  return  ?  1  have 
yielded  homage  to  your  maftcr,  I  am  ready  to 
obey  him,  1  have  fent  him  prefents,  (or  Ihall 
1  call  it  a  tribute)  worthy  of  myfelf  and  of 
Iiim  ;  your  whole  army  is  loaded,  even  to  an 
inconvenience,  with  their  darling  gold.  Would 
they  have  more  ?  Shall  more  be  delivered 
them  ?  But  tlien,  when  they  fhall  have  Ipoken 
their  Jargeft  wilhes,  and  fatisfied  their  moll 
eag.r  dcr]res,  I  inlifl  upon  it  that  they  depart 
immediately,  or  they  may  find,  in  fpite  of  the 
condition  I  am  in,  of  which  condition,  for 
your  fake,  and  for  my  own,  I  fliall  fpeak  but 
litde,  that  Montezuma  has  yet  courage  enougli 
to  vindicate  his  own  honour,  and  friends  in 
Mexico  who  will  not  fail  to  revenge  tlic 
wrongs  he  fiiall  fuffer." 

Cortes  perceived  fomething  of  an  unufual 
refolution  and  llernnefs  in  the  emperor's  coun- 
tenaiKe  wliilll:  he  Ipoke.  He  therefore  fent 
orders,  before  the  interpreter  began  to  explain 
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Jiis  rpeech,  that  tiie  Spaniards  (liould  fland  to 
their  arnis^  and  wait  liis  coinniaiids.  His  an- 
fwer  was  refolute,  but  not  fuch  a^  to  drive  the 
emperor  to  defpair.  He  himented  the  jealoufy 
which  their  common  enemies  had  occa- 
iioned  ;  tliut  ror  his  part  he  was  fecurcd  from 
ail  fear  by  Iiis  own  courage,  and  the  bravery  of 
his  troops;  but  liiice  he  was  io  unfortunate  as  to 
iind  lie  could  not  longer  enjoy  the  honour  of 
a  convcrfation  he  had  fuch  reafon  to  eftcem, 
confiilently  with  the  emperor's  repofe,  he 
would  depart  as  foon  as  ihips  could  be  built, 
for  on  lauding  he  hud  been  obliged  to  burn  his 
own.  This  anfwer  foothed  Montezuma;  he 
refumed  his  good  humour,  he  promiled  to 
load  his  army  with  gold  at  his  departure,  and 
gave  immediate  orders  tliat  every  thing  fliould 
be  prepared  for  fitting  out  the  (liips  in  the 
fpeediefh  and  amplcft  manner.  But  Cortes 
gave  orders,  which  were  full  as  well  obeyed, 
to  the  perfon  he  appointed  for  the  equipment/ 
to  delay  it  upon  every  pollible  pretence.  He 
expe(fled  daily  the  remrn  of  the  meffengers  he 
had  fent  into  Spain,  to  follicit  his  pardon  and 
fuccours,  with  the  continuance  of  the  com- 
mand. 

Whilft  he  was  entertained  with  thefe  ex- 
pedlations,  and  with  finding  out  pretences  to 
defer  his  departure,  an  exprcfs  arrived  from 
Sandoval,  his  governor  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  in- 
forming him  of  the  arrival  of  eighteen  fhips,  in 
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wliicli  was  ail  army  of  cic^ht  luindrcd  foot, 
ami  two  Iiiuulrcd  Iioifc,  under  the  command 
of .  ne  Narvacz,  who  was  ftnt  by  Iiis  old  ene- 
my Vclafqnez,  the  p;ovcrnor  of  Cuba,  to  fii- 
pcrfcdc  him  in  the  command,  tu  treat  him  as 
a  rebel,  and  (end  liim  in  chains  to  Cuba.  Tlie 
governor  feized  the  mcn'engers,  who  were 
fent  by  Narvacz,  to  require  him  to  furrendcr, 
and  fent  tliem  prifoners  with  this  account  to 
Cortes.  There  never  was  a  time  wherein  the 
lirmnefs  and  capacity  of  this  commander  were 
put  io  ftrongly  to  the  proof.  On  one  Iiand, 
Jiere  was  an  army  in  weapons  and  courage 
equal  to  liis  own,  in  numbers  vaftly  fuperior, 
and  above  all,  ilrengthened  witli  the  name  of 
the  royal  authority.  The  Mexicans,  ill-arfe6t- 
ed  before,  would  rejoice  in  this  opportunity 
to  fall  upon  him.  ()n  the  other  hand,  mull 
he  refign  the  conquefts  he  liad  made  with  fucli 
infinite  toils  and  hazards,  into  the  hands  of 
his  mortal  enemy,  and  in  return  to  bear  the 
name,  and  receive  the  punilhment  of  a  tray- 
tor  ?  Tliere  w'as  little  room  to  hope  for  an 
accommodation.  The  thoughts  of  a  furrender 
were  intolerable.  One  way  only  remained,  to 
conquer  Narvacz.  His  own  courage  and  con- 
dud:  -y  his  foldiers,  habituated  to  vidtory,  and 
endeared  to  him  by  common  dangers  and 
triumphs ;  his  reputation,  and  the  lignal  pro- 
vidence which  always  attended  him,  would 
combat  upon  his  fide.     Above  all,  no  time 
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was  to  be  loft  in  fniitlcfs  counfcls.    lie  lent 
an  expi'cls  to  Siajuioval,  iiis  i2;ovcrn()r    in  La 
Vera  Cruz,  to  evacuate  that  place,  and  join 
\\m\  in  liis  rout  with  vvliat  men  lie  had.      Mc 
afTcmhletl  his  forces,    ami  (uund  them  to    u 
man  attached  to  liis  intereils,  and  ready  to  ha- 
zard every  thing  in  lupport  (jfthetn.      lie  left 
eighty  men  in  Mexico,  picked  irom  his  croops, 
recommending  them  to  Montezuma,  and  him 
to  them.     With  this  fmall  garrifon  he  dared 
to  cntrnil  Mexico  and  all  his  vail  hopes  tr.erc; 
hut   the    imprifoned  emperor  was   iiini!l;lr"  a 
garrifon,  from  the  reverence  his  fuhiects  bore 
liim.       Before  he  fet  out,  he  reieafed  the  pri- 
Ibners  wiiich  Sandoval  had  lent  him,  uling  the 
feverity  of  his  oflicer  to  diiplay  his  own  cle- 
mency.    He  carcflcd  them  extremely,  loaded 
them  with  prefents  for   tlienilelves,  and  the 
principal  oflicers  of  Narvaez's  army,  and  did 
every  thing  to  create  himfelf  a  party  there  by 
Ids  generofity.    He  fent  at  the  fame  time  very 
advantageous  terms  of  acconnnodation  to  the 
general  himfelf,  but  took  care  to  follow  and 
lecond    his  amballadors  with   all  the   power 
he  could  raiie.     This,   with   Sandoval's  rein- 
forcement, did  not  amount  to  three  hundred 
iiien  ;    but  with   thefe,    and  fome  coniederate 
Indians,  he  marched  with  all  imaginable  dili- 
gence to  Narvaez's  quarters. 

Narvaez,   elated  with   tlie  fuperiory  of  his 
iirmy,  would  hearken  to  no  terms,  though  he 
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was  much  picflcd  to  it  hy  1-iis  principal  ofllccrs, 
who  difcovcrcd  plainly  that  this  quarrel  could 
only  c\\i\  in  tiic  ruin  ot  their  party,  or  that  of 
the  Spanidi  intercfl  in  Mexico.  Mean  limc 
Ccjrtes,  little    incumbered  with  ha"(»aec.  and 


^^» 


lefs  with  a  dilatory  i? cuius,  advanced  hy  forced 
naiches.      He  was  but  a  Iniall  dillaiicc  IVoni 
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7\n0i  as  ulual  in  that  country,  fell  very  heavily. 
Cortes  knowing  tli.it  the  ill  dirpolirions  oF  the 
fls-v  were  circumi'ancefe  favourable  to  a  lur- 
prixc,  invilir.g  to  tierperate  cnterpri'/es,  and 
tlv"  they  are  always  leail  prejudicial  to  thofe 
in  notion,  havinf^  perfet'l  inlelliuencc  of  the 
dilpo'itio!!  of  Narvaez\s  army,  and  having  dif- 
ooled  his  tro(  ps  in  fucli  a  manner  as  not 
t  '  fall  upon  one  another,  and  toadf  in  concert, 
h'.^  ordered  them,  w  hen  they  ihould  enter  the 
town  where  the  enemy  was  poAed,  to  keep 
i'  clofe  to  the  houfes,  tliat  they  might  not  fuf- 
lei  by  the  artillery,  ^vhich  was  fo  placed  as  to 
play  upon  tl^e  middle  of  tlie  llreet.  Havin 
made  this  difpofition,  he  marched  to  attack 
the  camp,  on  one  of  ihofe  gloomy  and  tempe- 
fvuous  night?.  Though  he  diredcd  every 
tliino,  with  the  utmoft  fccrecy,   Narvaez  had 
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intelligence  of  his  nppioach,  but  l;e  langhetl  at 
it  i  LUid  not  underdanding  tlie  nature  of  a 
prudent;  raibne's,  could  not  believe  t})at  Cortes 
^^•ould  muke  inch  an  attempt  in  fuch  a  feafon, 
Went  tc  fleep,  without  takin<i  futiicient  care  that 
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it  (lionltl  not  be  iliflurbcd  Scciiritv  in  the  Pc- 
neral  is  calily  followed  by  that  ot  every  ^>iie* 
elle.  Cortes  allaulted  the  town  in  three 
boJieb,  and  whilli  every  (^ne  in  the  adverl'e 
party  ran  in  confufion  to  his  arms,  and  o[)- 
p(;lld  witlunit  coniniand  or  uniformity,  as 
each  man  was  attacked,  the  whole  armv  was 
routed.  The  quarters  of  Narvaez  were  at- 
taekeil  by  *v'ortes'stiivilion,  and  the  men  routed 
tiierc  as  elfewliere.  Narvaez  himfelf,  ih.ime- 
fully  taken  in  l)ed,  fell  into  his  h.uids.  *'  V'alr.o 
yourlelf,  faid  lie,  my  lord  Cortes,  on  your  lor- 
tuncin  mikinji;  me  your  prisoner!"  But  Cortes, 
witli  a  (inile  oFindignatlon,  anlwered,  "  That 
he  thought  this  by  ihr  the  leafl  adtion  he  had 
performed,  lince  he  came  into  the  new 
world." 

When  the  morninjj;  came  on,  the  difperfed 
army  of  Narvaez  bet^.in  to  form  into  bodies, 
and  to  difcover  the  inconfitierable  force  which 
the  ni'jht  before  liad  defeated  them.  Their 
firfl  motion,  diftradfed  with  fliame  and  anger, 
was  to  fall  upon  the  conquerors,  and  recover 
the  honour  they  had  loii:.  But  when  they 
found  that  their  general  was  a  prifoner,  their 
artillery  feized,  and  the  advantageous  poft  they 
liad  occupied  in  the  enemy's  pofleflion,  and 
numbers  amongft  themfelves  well-affeded  to 
Cortes,  they  liflened  at  iafl:  to  his  propoials, 
recommended  as  they  were  by  the  polite  and 
infinuuting  beh;  viour  of  whicii  he  vvas  maffW, 
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and  that  open  and  unbounded  gcnerofity  he 
flicwcd  to  every  one.     They  all   cnlifled  un- 
der his  banner,  and  a2;recd  to  (hare  his  fortune. 
Thus   did    this  aceidenr,    which    iccmcd   to 
threaten  inevitable  deftrudlion  to  the  affairs  of 
Cortes,   prove  the  mod  efl'cdual  n:cthod  of 
refloring;   them    to    an    excellent    condition, 
wholly  by  means  of  the  wifdom  of  his  mea- 
furcs,   and    of  that   vigour  and    adivity  with 
which  he  purfued  them.     His  army  now  con- 
fiftcd  of  above  a  tlioufand  men  after  replacing 
his  garrifon  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  in  which  fortrefs 
he  left  Narvacz  a  prifoner. 

This  vidlory,  and  the  reinforcement  It  pro- 
cured, came  at  a  mod  critical  time  ;  for  hardly 
had  he  begun  to  adju(l  matters  for  his  return 
to  Mexico,   when  an   exprefs  arrived  that  his 
affairs  there  were  in  a  mofl  dangerous  condi- 
tion.    Alvarado,  whom  he  had  left  to  com- 
mand at  his  departure,  though  a  brave  and 
able  man,  had  too  great  a  contempt  for  the 
Indians,  and  too  little  difcernment  for  the  nice 
circumftances  he  was  in,    to  manage  with  that 
juft   mixture    of    firmntfs   and  yielding,   by 
which  Cortes  had  hitherto  fo  ballanced  the 
hopes  and   fears   of  the  Mexicans,    that   he 
never    gave  them    an    entire  opportunity  of 
knowing  their  own  flrength.      This  man,  ei- 
ther difcovering,  or  pretending  at  lead  to  dif- 
cover,  that  fniie  of  the  chief  men  in  the  city, 
HHio  were  met  in  the  great  temple,  were  af- 
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fembled  to  confult  how  to  expel  the  Spaniards, 
iuddenly  furrounded  the  place,  and  murdered 
all  the  pcrfons  of  ranis,  who  were  met  in  the 
temple.      This  cruel  and  precipitate  adion  at 
once   raifed  tiie  whole  people.     Enraged  at 
what  they  had  already  fuftered,  and  what  they 
faw  plainly  they  were  yet  to  expedl  from  the 
tyranny    of    thefe    intruders,    their   own  ig- 
nominoiis  patience,   the  fear  of  the  Spanifh 
arms,    their  inbred    rcfped  for  Monte/uma, 
were  all  lofl  in  their  fury.     Should  they  (lay, 
until    on    various    pretences    they    were    all 
butchered  ?    Montezuma,  cither  forgetful  of 
his  ofrke  and  dignity,  or  unable  to  exert  it, 
could   proted:  them   no  longer.      Gods  and 
men  allowed  them  to  defend  themfelves,  and 
arms  were  in  their  hands.     The  flame,  fo  fu- 
rious in  the  capital,  fpread  itfclf  with  equal 
fwiftnefs  and  rage  over  all  the  country,  and  all 
were  vowed  and  heartv  for  the  deftrudion  of 
the  Spaniards.      In   this  extremity  Alvarado 
fliewed  as  much  bravery  as  he  had  done  im- 
prudence   in   bringing  it  on.     He  redoubled 
his  watch  on  the  emperor  ;  he  obli'^ed  him  to 
exert  the  remains  of  his  authority  in  his  favour, 
and  fortifying  his  quarters  in  the  bed  manner 
the  time  would  admit,  he  flood  out  the  florm, 
and  repulfed  the  Mexicans  in  feveral  attacks ; 
but  their  fury,  fiir  from  relenting  at  the  fre- 
quent and  bloody  repulfes  they  met,   redoub- 
led by  their  IclTes.     They  exercifed   the  be- 
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ficgcd  il.iy  .iiul  nijjit,  vvitli  tlic  moll  vl  :;oroiis 
ailiiults  ;it  the  bciiiiiniiij.'  to  cut  o(V  tlicir  re- 
trc.it,  iinvi  InniKti  the  bripimincs  wliich  Cortes 
had  built. 

Cortes,  who  was  obliged  to  make  fo  rapid 
a  march  from  Mexico,  to  deleiul  himleU  a- 
gaiiUl  Narvaez,  was  compellec]  by  an  ecjual 
iicccirit\  to  march  trom  '/einpoallo  t(>  Mexico, 
to  rchcve  Ids  forces,  and  prelerve  his  moil  el- 
il'iuial  interclls  there.  '1  he  Mexicans,  hkc 
;dl  people  who  ha\c  not  reduced  the  art 
ot  war  to  iome  rule,  killereil  their  cagernefs  in 
puriuing  ^)ne  advantage,  to  let  other  material 
ones  lie  nci'Jedcil  For  whilll  they  pullied 
Oil  the  liei'e  oT  tJie  Spanilh  quarters  with  great 
vigour  and  diligence,  they  took  no  effedlual 
Cure  oftiu'  avenues  to  the  city,  or  to  cut  off  all 
liiccours  from  the  befieged.  Cortes  entered 
the  city  without  refidance.  He  foon  routed 
thofe  who  invelled  tlie  po(l  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  brought  them  a  relief,  of  which  tiiey 
flood  in  the  greateil  need.  This  arrival  of  fo 
formidable  a  body  of  troops,  held  the  Mexi- 
cans fome  time  in  fufpence  ;  but  in  fpiteol  the 
fatal  error  of  admitting  tiiem  into  tlieir  city, 
which  had  now  inexcufably  been  a  fecond 
time  committed,  and  in  fpite  of  tlie  fuccefs 
every  where  attending  tlie  Spanifli  arms,  tJiey 
came  to  a  refolution  of  continuing  hodilities. 
But  tilings  wore  aiiother  ftcc  fince  tlie  arrival 
of  Cortes.      No  longer  latislied  with  deiend- 
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ing  Ills  (iiiartcrs,  he  fallicd  out  and  defeated 
thcni  ievcral  times  with  great  fiuighter. 
However,  as  lie  foiind  that  lie  liiliered  more 
hy  the  Icafl  lolles  ..  ..  the  Mexicans  l»y  the 
j!;rcatell,  he  kept  clo(c  for  Come  time,  luffering 
the  enemy  to  approach,  in  Iiopes  of  making 
one  lail  cfVort,  to  appcafe  tliem  hy  the  autho- 
rity of  Montezuma.  Tliis  unha[)py  prince, 
reduced  to  tlic  fad  ncccllity  of  hecominii;  tJie 
inrtrument  of  his  own  dilj^racc,  and  of  the 
llavery  of  liis  people,  aj">pcarcd  on  the  battle- 
ments, and  addrclled  his  lidViects  with  every 
argument  he  could  ul'e  to  prevail  with  them 
to  dilperfc.  But  this  expedient  was  not 
attended  with  the  ufual  fuccefs.  The  Mexi- 
cans, by  an  habit  of  living  without  rule,  liad 
many  of  them  loft  much  of  that  r(  Iped,  which, 
even  to  adoration,  every  one  of  them  ufcd  to 
pay  their  prince;  they  aiilwcrcd  him  with  re- 
proaches, and  a  flone  from  an  uncertain  hand 
flruck  Montezuma  with  great  violence  in  the 
temple.  The  Spaniards  carried  iiim  to  Jiis 
apartment.  Here  he  refufcd  to  fuffer  any 
dreflings  to  be  applied  to  his  wounil,  but 
wrapping  his  head  in  his  garment,  gave  him- 
felf  up  a  prey  to  fliamc  and  grief,  anel  in  a  few 
days  died,  lefs  of  his  wound,  which  was  but 
inconfiderablc,  thanof  forrow  and  indii^nation, 
on  feelins;  that  he  had  io  far  loil  the  elleem 
and  love  of  his  fubjcdls.  There  are  other  ac- 
counts 
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counts  of  the  death  of  Montezuma,  hut  this 
appears  the  moft  probable. 

Thus  died  this  great  prince,  more  remark- 
able for  the  great  virtues  by  which  he  afcend- 
ed  the  throne,  and  thofe  qualities  by  which  he 
held  it  in  fo  much  luflre  for  many  years,  than 
for  his  fteadinefs  and  wifdom  in  defending  it 
when  attacked  by  a  formidable  enemy.  It 
has  happened  thus  to  many  great  men.  When 
Lucullus  and  Pompey  attacked  Tigranes,  king 
of  Armenia,  we  do  not  fee  any  thing  in  him 
of  the  conqueror  of  fo  many  kings.  Even  his 
conqueror  Pompey  was  not  himfelf,  after  hav- 
ing enjoyed  in  glory  for  a  long  time  a  power 
acquired  by  the  greateft  exploits.  Se  ejfe  mag- 
num oblitus  efl.  It  is  natural,  whilfl  we  are 
raifmg  ourfelves,  and  contending  againft  diffi- 
culties, to  have  our  minds,  as  it  were,  ftrung, 
and  our  faculties  intent  and  conftantly  awake. 
The  neceflity  of  our  affairs  obliges  us  to  a  con- 
tinual exercife  of  whatever  talents  we  poffefs  ; 
and  we  have  hope  to  animate  and  urge  us  on- 
ward. But  when  we  are  come  to  the  fummit 
of  our  defires,  the  mind  fuffers  itfelf  to  relax. 
It  is  grievous  to  contend  a-new  for  things, 
of  which  we  have  long  looked  upon  our- 
felves as  fecure.  When  we  have  no  longer 
any  thing  to  hope,  we  have  then  every  thing 
to  fear.  Thus  enervated  by  this  profperity, 
and  difcompofed  with  this  fear,  v/e  become 
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fliff  and  irrefolute  to  adion  ;  we  are  willing  to 
ufe  any  temporizing  mealuies,  rather  than  ha- 
zard on  any  adventure  fo  mnch  power  and  re- 
putation. If  Montezuma  had  made  an  early 
ufe  of  liis  flrength,  he  had  llrcngth  enough, 
after  many  loiics,  to  have  kept  Cortes  far 
enough  from  his  capital  ;  but  having  once 
entered  upon  (liifting  and  dilatory  courfes,  this 
brave  and  adtive  enemy  gave  his  affiiirs  a 
mortal  blow,  by  feizing  upon  his  capital,  and 
by  this  means  fome  time  after  by  feizing  upon 
his  perfon  too.  The  reft  was  all  a  confequence 
which  no  prudence  could  prevent,  of  a  ;^lan  of 
condudl  imprudent  and  ill  laid  originally, 

C  H  A  P.     XII. 

AS  foon  as  the  Mexicans  were  apprized  of 
the  death  of  their  emperor,  they  fet 
about  the  eledion  of  a  fuccefTor.  They  im- 
mediately caft:  their  eyes  upon  Guatimozin, 
nephew  and  fon-in-law  of  Montezuma,  a 
man  fit  to  command  at  fuch  a  time  ;  of  a  per- 
fon graceful,  a  body  ftrong  and  robufl,  and  of 
a  foul  full  of  the  moft  undaunted  courage. 
Though  no  more  than  twenty-four  years  old, 
the  reputation  of  his  early  exploits  procured  him 
the  authority  of  age,  and  a  penetrating  genius 
ferved  him  for  experience.  He  was  no  fooner 
called  to  this  unlleady  throne,  than  he  took 
meafures  to  prevent  the  Mexicans  from  their 
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dilbrderlv  and  cafual  attacks,  and  to  make 
them  adt  with  defign  and  uniformity.  He 
examined  thorouc-hlv  into  the  caufe  of  their 
former  miicarriages ;  and  confidcring  every 
thing,  he  lound  that  tlic  Indians  in  their  pre- 
fcnt  condition,  could  never  hope  for  anv  fuc- 
cefs  in  open  fight ;  he  refolvcd  therefore  to 
Ipare  his  men  as  much  as  poflible,  until  Lis 
own  invention  and  time  might  teach  thiin 
better  methods  of  fighting.  On  thefe  ideas  he 
caufed  all  affaults  to  ceafe;  then  he  cut  off  the 
caufeways  which  joined  the  city  to  the  conti- 
nent, and  at  the  fame  time  ftrongly  barricaded 
the  flreets,  refolving  to  flarve  an  enemy  which 
feemed  unconquerable  by  any  other  means  j  a 
meafure,  which  tliough  it  has  with  us  no  ex- 
traordinary appearnnce,  (lie wed  no  fmall  faga- 
city  in  Guatiinozin,  becauie  it  was  what  had 
never  been  before  praclifed  amongfl  the  mili- 
tary rtratagems  of  this  people,  and  invention  is 
the  cbaradteriftic  of  genius. 

From  henceforward  the  v^^hole  method  of 
the  war  was  changed,  the  Spaniards  grew 
every  dav  more  and  ir.ore  itreirjhtciitd  for  pro- 
vifions,  and  whciever  thty  fu  '*ed  out,  though 
they  flew  great  nambers  oi  thei.'  opponents, 
the  many  canals  of  the  city,  and  barricado  be- 
hind barricado,  after  fome  fuccefsful  progrefs, 
obliged  them,  vanquiflied  by  mere  waarinel^, 
to  return  without  eSed:  to  their  quarters.  The 
Spaniards,  invincible  by  the  Indian  arms,  were 
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not  proof  againft  famine.  Cortes  faw  that 
nothing  was  Icit  for  his  fecurlty,  but  as  fpeedy  a 
retreat  as  poflihlc ;  and  though  this  muft 
necciFarlly  lole  them  the  moit  confiderable 
part  oi  the  trcafnre  they  had  aniaflcd,  it  was 
whit  leafl  afHJLied  him.  He  encourao;ed  his 
troops,  by  chcarfnUy  relinquiriiing  liis  own 
part,  not  to  attempt  burthen ing  themfclves 
with  a  trcafure  which  they  might  conlider 
as  lying  at  an  advantageous  interclV,  until  they 
(liould,  as  they  certi^i Illy  would,  be  enabled  to 
return  with  a  fullicient  force  to  reclaim  it. 
The  refolution  of  retreatino;  bcinj>;  now  taken, 
and  all  things  difpofcd  for  it,  a  quellion  arofe, 
whether  it  were  better  made  by  day  or  in  the 
night.  On  this  the  council  of  war  was  divided; 
and  their  reafons  feeming  pretty  equal,  a 
perfon  amongft  them,  a  fort  of  aflroioger,  who 
pafTed  for  a  prophet,  and  as  fuch  was  much  re- 
fpedled  by  the  greater  part  of  the  army, 
promifed  them  certain  fuccels  if  they  retreated 
by  ni2;ht.  Certain  it  is,  that  when  meafures 
are  dubious,  fuperflitious  determinations  have 
great  ufe^for  as  reafon  cannot  ealily  determine 
the  right  w^ay,  tliat  method  which  fuperftition 
fixes  upon,  is  by  the  weight  it  lias  from  thence, 
purfaed  with  the  greater  chearfulncfs  and  effect. 
The  general  was  guided  by  the  prophet, 
and  he  difpofed  every  thing  for  his  retreat  with 
great  judgment.  He  cauled  the  ufual  fires  to 
be  lighted  in  every  part  of  his  quarters.    Some 
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of  his  boldcft  and  mod  adivc  men  led  the  van; 
The  prifoners,  artillery,    and   heavy  bagcjage 
were  in  the  center.     He  himfelf,  with   one 
hundred  of  his  choiceft  troops,   formed  the 
rear.     With  wonderful  order  and  file  nee,  and 
without  any  interruption,  did  the  Spaniards 
march  until  they  came  to  the  fir/l  hi  each  in 
the  caufeway.      Here    a    portable    wooden- 
bridge  which  Cortes  had  prepared,  was  J.iid 
over ;  but  when  the  artillery  and  horics  had 
paffcd,  it  was  wedged  lo  clofely  into  the  ftones 
that  bordered  the  caufeway,  tliat  it  could  not 
be  removed,  and  there  was  yet  another  breach. 
But  they  were  foon  called  from  attending  to 
this  by  a  more  preffing  danger ;  for  as  nothing 
could  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  new  emperor, 
he  found  out  their  intention  of  retreating,  and 
difpofed  all  along  the  fides  of  the  caufeway  an 
infinite  multitude  of  canoes,  with  orders   to 
preferve  the  greateft  filence,  and  not  to  attempt 
any  thing  until  a  fignal    was  given.      The 
darknefs  of  the  night  favoured  the  fcheme. 
And  now  perceiving  that  the  Spaniards  were 
under  fome  embarrafTment,  they  took  this  ad- 
vantage, and  all  at  once,  with  great    order, 
poured  in  their  arrows  3  raifing  at  the  flimc 
time  a  mofl  tremendous  fliout,  fwelled  with 
the  barbarous  found  of  all  their  martial  inftru- 
ments  of  mufic.     The  Spaniards   were  not 
wanting  to  themfelves,  but  behaved  with  fignal 
bravery.     It  were  needlefs,  and  almoft  im- 
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pofTiblc  to   relate  all  the  deflrudion  of  that 
horrid  night.     The  Indians  at  firfl  attacked 
in  good  order,   but  the  firft  ranks  being  re- 
pulfed,  and  the  diflant  canoes  prcfHng  on  to 
adion,   the   whole    attack    was   thrown   into 
confufion,  the  Indians  drowned  or  flauglitcrcd 
one  another  :    however,  they  ftill  prcflcd  on 
with  untanieable  fury.     Thoufands,  impatient 
of  the  delay  their   remote   fituation    can  fed 
them,  leapt  from  their  canoes,  and  climbing 
up  tlie  caufeway  in  front  where  it  was  inter- 
rupted,  broke  in  upon  the  Spaniards  in  this 
quarter,   with  a  torrent  hardly  refiftible.     In 
vain   this   naked  multitude   was    hacked   to 
pieces  by  the  Spanidi  fwords,  in  vain  vvcre 
they  tumbled  upon  one  another  by  hundreds 
into  the  lake ;  new  warriors  fucceeded  thofe 
that  were  killed,  and   the  Spaniards,  adualiy 
wearied  out,  were  in  danger  of  being  wholly 
cut    off;    when  making  one   vigorous   effort 
in  the  front,  they  happily  cleared  that  poff, 
and  by  a  beam  which  they  cafually  met,  they 
paffed  over  one  by  one,  or,  as  fome  fay,  filling 
the  intervals  with  the  dead  bodies  of  their 
enemies,  they  gained  the  main  land.     Cortes 
came  over  with  the  firft,  for  in  the  confufion 
of  the  night,  their  former  order  was  in  a  good 
meafure  loft,  and  took  care  as  faft  as  his  men 
got  over  to  form  them,  to  fecure  the  paffage 
for  the  reft.     Then  returning  to  thofe  who 
were  t)ehind,  by  his  prefence  and  example,  he 
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animated  them  to  renew  the  fight,  and  draw- 
ing up  a  part  of  his  incii  on  both  fides  of  the 
caiifcvvay,  he  ordered  tJic  reft  to  file  off  from 
the  center.  Jn  this  manner  the  firft  light  faw 
the  Spaniards  clear  out  of  the  city.  Cortes 
halted  at  a  fmall  diftance,  that  thofe  whom 
the  confufion  and  the  night  had  difperfed, 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  rejoining  the 
reft  of  the  army. 

Happily  tliey  were  not  purfued,  for  as  foon 
as  the  dawning  light  unveiled  the  field  of 
battle  to  the  Mexicans,  the  polTeirion  of 
which  they  bought  by  fuch  a  profufion  of 
their  own  blood,  they  perceived  among  the 
flain  two  fons  of  Montezuma,  who  were 
with  the  prifoners,  and  pierced  through  by 
the  arrows  of  the  Mexicans  in  the  pro- 
mifcuous  and  undlftinguiflied  carnage  of 
the  preceding  night.  For  fome  time  they 
were  confounded  and  ftruck  dumb  with  hor- 
ror at  this  fight ;  tlieir  fentiments  of  loyalty 
returned;  their  monarch,  almoft  their  god, 
Jately  profaned  by  their  own  violence  !  now 
their  hands  imbrued  in  the  blood  of  his  chil- 
dren !  A  general  deadnefs  and  confternation 
enlued.  They  muft  not  add  to  their  impiety 
by  negledling  the  oblequies  due  to  the  de- 
ceafed.  In  the  mean  time  the  Spaniards 
purfued  their  retreat  without  moleftation  •  but 
this  breathing  lafted  but  a  fhort  time  :  all  the 
alliej*  of  the  Mexicans  already  in  arms,  and 
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divided  into  fevcral  flying;  parties,  hung  over 
the  army  of  Cortes,  and  harralTcd  it  without 
intermilTion  i  they  attacked  him  in  front,  in 
rear,  in  flank,  by  open  force,  by  ambufcade,  by 
fiirprize.  Provifion  grew  extremely  fcarce  on 
his  march  ;  and  now  it  was  that  Cortes  (hewed 
a  firmncfs  ur.der  his  lofles,  a  vicriJance  againft 
inceflant  attacks,  fo  various  in  time  and  man- 
ner, and  a  courage  which  enabled  him  to  re- 
pulfe  them,  which  have  been  exceeded  by 
nothing  in  hiftory. 

The  principal  army  of  the  Mexicans,  whilil 
he  contended  with  luch  difficulties  from  the 
flying  parties,  took  another  rout,  and  pouring 
in  three  columns   into  a  plain,    where  their 
number  fhould  be  of  moft  avail,  they  covered 
the  whole  of  an  extended  valley,  which  lay 
diredtly  in  his  road  to  Tlafcala,  and  this  was 
called  the  valley  of  Otumba.    They  concealed 
their  purpofes  with  all  imaginable  care.      To 
blind  the  Spaniards,   they  ordered  feveral  vil- 
lages to  give  them  a  friendly  reception.     But 
Cortes  did  not  fuflfer  this  to  relax  his  vigilance, 
not  allowing   himfelf  to  be  deceived  by  any 
appearances    of   friendfhip    (hewn   by  men, 
whofe  intereft  it  was  not  to  be  his   friends. 
Convinced  as  he   was,  that  a  furprize  of  all 
things  was  indeed  very  deflrudtive  to  the  affairs 
of  a  general,  but  that  it  was  mortal    to  his 
reputation.     He  drew  indications  of  their  fen- 
timents  towards  him,  from  the  manners,  the 
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gcdurcs,    and  the  countenances  of  thofc  he 
treated  v\  itli  in  his  march  j    and   perceiving 
that  many  Hie  wed  unulual  (igns   of  content 
and  exultation,   he  judged  not  without  reafon 
that  it  could  not  be  favourable  to  him.     He 
therefore  dKpofed  every  thing  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  that  his  troops  were  neither  difordered, 
nor  his  courage  abated,  when  from  an  emi- 
nence  they  difcovered    the    extended    plains 
of  Otumba,  darkened  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach  with  the  myriads  of  their  enemies.    The 
Spaniards,    animated  by   tlieir    fuperiority  in 
arms,    and  their  former   vidlorics,     and   the 
Tiafcalans,  by  the  prefencc  of  fuch  allies,  and 
their  hatred  of  the  Mexican  name,   behaved 
with  great  bravery  and  fuccefs ;  neither  were 
the  Mexicans  inferior  in  animofity  and  courage. 
But  it  was  Cortes  himfelf  who  determined  the 
fortune  of  the  day.      Nothing  he  ever  heard 
was  cither  forgot,   or  fuffcred  to  be  an  ufelefs 
burthen  upon  his  memory.      He  remembered 
to  have  heard  from  the  Mexicans,   that  the 
fortune  of  the  field  with  them  ever  followed 
that  of  the  roval  (tandard.     This  was  a  net  of 
gold,  elevated  on  a  gilded  ftafF,  and  fplendid 
with  plumes  of  a  thoufand  colours.     Great 
exigencies  alone  brought  it  into  the  field,  and 
it  was  entrufted  to  none  but  the  care  of  the 
general,    who    flit  on    a   chair    fumptuoufly 
adorned,  and  fupported  on  men's  flioulders  in 
the  center  of  the  armies  to  view  the  whole 
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battle,  to  be  a  witnefs  of  the  behaviour  of  all 
his  troops,  and  to  give  orders  as  tiie  occafion 
required.  Cortes  pretend iut:^  to  make  his 
principal  effort  in  a  quarter  remote  from  the 
flandard,  employed  all  his  foot  in  that  fcrvice; 
but  heading  the  horie  himfelf,  witli  fome  of 
his  bravell  officers,  informing  them  of  his 
defign,  and  animating  them  with  the  hopes  of 
a  fpeedy  decifion,  he  flung  himfelf  with  fury 
againfl:  the  part  that  feemed  lealt  diffant  from 
the  center.  After  difpei  ling  and  overturning 
whole  battalions,  they  penetrated  to  the  cho- 
fen  body  of  nobles,  who  g'lardcd  the  general 
and  flandard.  Here  the  reliihiuce  was  greater, 
but  it  was  fbon  overcome,  and  Cortes's  own 
lance  met  the  general,  who  was  overthrown, 
and  the  ftandard  taken.  All  the  other  fland- 
ards  were  flruck  directly,  and  the  Mexicans 
lied  every  way  which  their  fear  and  confufion 
hurried  them.  They  loll  twenty  thoufand 
men  in  this  battle,  and  a  fpoil  infinite.  This 
vidlory  gave  Cortes  an  undifturbed  pafTage  to 
Tlafcala,  and  a  welcome  reception  amongft 
his  allies  there. 
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LET  us  now  turn  our  eyes  to  Mexico. 
No  fooncr  were  tlic  Spaniards  departed, 
than  Guatimozin  ordered  the  city  to  be  forti- 
fied   in  luch  a  manner  as  to  fecurc   Iiimlclf 
againfl:  their  entrance  u  third  time.     lie  found 
that  a  thouiand  Tlafcalans  were  killed  in  this 
retreat,  upwards  of  two  hundred  Spaniards, 
(the  greatell  lofs  tlicy  had  yet  in  America,)  and 
a  great  number  of  horfcs.     He  cut  off  the 
heads  of  the  Spaniards,  and  of  their  horfes,  no 
lefs  dreaded,  and  fent  them  to  all  the  neigh- 
bouring nations,  as  an  infallible  token  of  his 
vidlory ;    as  a  fure  proof  that  he  was  refolved 
to  keep  no  meafurcs  with  the  enemy,   and 
to  flir  them  up  to  their  utter  deflru6lion;  and 
he  fucceeded  fo  well,  tliat  numberlefs  petty 
nations,  well  inclined  to  tlie  Spaniards,  fell  off, 
and  many  that  were  wavering  were  confirmed 
in  the  Mexican  intereft.     By  this  means  feve- 
ral  adventurers,  that  from  the  flime  of  Cortes 
had  landed  to  join  him,  were  cut  to  pieces  be- 
fore they  gained  his  army.  But  the  negotiation 
to  which  Guatimozin  bent  all  his  force,   was 
that  with  Tlafcala,   becaufe  tliis  was  Cortes's 
chief  flrength.     He   fent  large  prefents,  and 
ambafladors  of  ability,  and  excellent  inilruc- 
tions,  to  detach  them  from  the  Spanifhinterefl, 
who  acfted  fo  well,  that  they  caufed  a  great 

divifion 
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ilivifion  in  their  favour  in  the  councils  of  that 
republic.  But  Cortes  makiny,  liis  military 
exploits  fubfervicnt  to  his  negotiations,  and 
his  (kill  in  negotiation  afiiilant  to  his  exploits, 
baffled  them  at  length  with  great  addrefs,  but 
not  without  great  difiiculty,  and  the  I'lafca- 
lans  were  confirmed  in  his  fricndniip. 

Whilfl:  a  general  lias  an  obedient  and  well 
united    army,    he    has   an    engin.e   in    proper 
order  to  work  in  his  defigns,  and  he  can  then 
execute  them  with  eafc;  but  the  greateil  trialof 
Jiiscapacityistodefendhimfelf  againil  aforeiu.i 
enemy,  and  wrcflle  with  a  domeilic  fLclition  at 
the  fame  time.  The  loldicrs  of  Karvnez,  fmcc 
Cortes's   return   from    Mexico,     where   they 
were  obliged  to  leave  lo  confiderablc  a  part  of 
their  booty,  nowhopelefs  ofihe  expedition, be- 
gan to  mutiny,  and  dcnumicd  to  be  fent  home 
diredly  toCuba;  nor  were  his  other  troops  free 
from  lomc  part  of  the  infcdlion.     Whatever 
could  be  done  by  prefcrving  them  in  adion, 
without  too  great  a  flitigue  5  whatever  a  fea- 
fonable  yielding,     without    forfeiting   autho- 
rity,   in  fliort,    whatever    an  able  comman- 
der  could    do    in    fuch  circumftances,     was 
done  by  Cortes,    without  any  other  effed:  than 
that  of  palliating  the  difeafe  j  the  indifpofition 
flill  continued. 

Whilil  he  ftruggled  with  thefe  difnculties, 
which  nearly  overpowered  liim,  his  old  enemy, 
James  Velafqucz,    looking  on  the  fuccefs  oi 
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Narvacz's  expedition  as  a  thing  certain,  fent  a 
fhip  to  n;ct  intelligence  of  his  proceeding?,  and 
about  thirty  men  to  reinforce  him.  The  perlbn 
who  commanded  at  the  port  for  Cortes,  no 
fooner  favv  tlie  (liip  in  the  ofhng,  than  he 
went  on  bo;ird  her,  and  upon  the  captain's  en- 
quiry after  Narvaez,  he  afliircd  liim  he  was 
\vcll,  and  as  fuccclsful  as  he  could  vvilh.  N(jt 
dcoubtini!;  this,  the  captain  and  his  men  landed, 
and  were  immediately  made  prifoners.  Find- 
inii  how  affairs  were  reallv  circumflanccd, 
they  admired  the  conqueror,  commended  the 
flratagcm,    and  ch.earfully  joined  the  army. 

Much  about  the  fame  time  the  governor  of 
Jamaica,  and  he  too  a  determined  enemy  of 
Cortes,  fent  three  fliips  with  a  fmall  body  of 
troops,  in  hopes  of  tearing  from  him  fome 
part  of  his  conquefts.  Theie  rtiips  were  dif- 
perfed  in  a  ftorm,  and  were  involved  in  many 
diilicullies ;  but  what  is  fingular,  they  all, 
though  feparatea,  came  to  one  and  the  dime 
rcfolution,  which  was  to  revolt  from  the  com- 
mander, and  join  Cortes  the  moment  they 
came  on  fliore  :  fo  that  the  enemies  of  Cortes 
now  no  lefs  than  three  times  relieved  him,  by 
the  very  methods  which  they  took  to  dilircfs 
liis  affairs.  I'hefe  advantages,  though  im- 
proved to  the  utmoil;  by  Cortes,  were  certainly 
not  at  all  the  refult  oi  his  contrivance.  There  is 
a  fpecies  of  a  fplendid  Lood  fortune  necefi'ury  to 
form  an  hero,  to  give  a  luflre  to  his  wifdom 
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and  courage,  and  to  create  that  confidence  and 
fupcriority  in  him  that  nothing  clfc  can  give, 
but  which  always  makes  a  principal  part  of  an 
heroic  charadler.  Without  this,  it  is  impof- 
fiblc  for  any  man,  however  qualified,  to  emerge. 
Cortes  was  not  only  fortunate,  by  being  freed 
from  the  mofl:  terrible  embarrallment  by  the 
arrival  of  thefc  fuccours.  which  were  never  in- 
tended as  fuch  ;  but  much  about  the  fame 
time  Ihips  arrived  frowi  Spain,  bringing,  on 
the  account  of  fome  private  perfons,  a  rein- 
forcement of  men  and  military  fioresj  and 
from  the  court  an  authentic  approbration  of 
his  condudt,  and  a  confirmation  of  his  com- 
m::nd. 

Fortified  with  thefe,  he  yielded  to  the  mu- 
tinous importunities  of  fuch  of  his  foldiers  as 
were  earneft  to  depart  ;  and  though  he  dimi- 
nilhed  his  numbers  confiderably  by  this  flep, 
he  judged  it  better  to  have  a  wcll-difciplined 
army  than  a  great  one,  and  knew  that  little 
could  be  expelled  from  men  who  were  drag- 
ged unwillingly  to  adtion  ;  at  the  fame  time  that 
their  cowardice  or  fedition  would  infedt  the 
reft.  After  the  departure  of  the  mutineers,  he 
found  he  had  Hill  above  nine  hundred  Spanifh 
foot,  and  eighty-fix  horfe,  and  eighteen 
pieces  of  cannon,  With  thefe,  and  with  the 
alllftance  of  a  vaft  body  of  Tlafcalans,  and 
allies  of  various  nations,  whom  admiration  and 
fear  of  Cortes^  or  hatred  to  the  Mexicans,  had 
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brought  under  his  banner,  he  once  more  pre- 
pared to  attack  Mexico,  which  was  the  grand 
objedt  of  hi8  undertakings.     The  city  was  fo 
advantageoufly  (ituated,  and  he  knew  at  this 
time  fo  well  fortified,  that  nothing  could  be 
done  without  a  force  on  the  lake.     To  cut  off 
their   fupplies,   he  ordered   the  materials  of 
twelve  brigantines  to  be  got  ready,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  only  to  need  being  put   together 
when  they  (hould  arrive  at  Mexico.     Thefe 
were  carried  upon  the  flioulders  of  his  Indian 
allies.     His  rout    to    Mexico   cannot    be   fo 
much  confidered  in  the  light  of  a  march,  as  a 
continued  train    of  ambufcades  and  battles, 
fome  of  which  were  fought  with  the  moft 
numerous  armies,  and  with  circumftances  not 
fuited  to  the  brevity  of  my  purpofe  to  relate. 
In  all  thefe  he  was  fuccefsful,  though  his  ene- 
mies may  be  faid^  with  little  exaggeratioji,  to 
have  difputed  with  him  every  foot  of  ground 
between  Tlafcala  and  Mexico. 

At  laft  that  city  (hewed  itfelf,  rifing  from  the 
midft  of  a  noble  lake,  furrounded  with  a 
number  of  mofl  populous  cities,  as  her  at- 
tendants  upon  every  fide,  and  all  fubjedl  to 
her  power.  The  Spaniards  now  looking  on 
this  as  their  goal,  revived  their  courage,  and 
forgot  the  difBculties  of  their  march  ;  and  the 
Tlafcalans,  in  a  perfect  fury  of  military  delight, 
wanted  the  fleady  hand  of  Cortes  to  reflrain  a 
courage,  which  he  commended  and  kept  alive 
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by  his  example  and  words,  whilft  he  modera- 
ted it's  ardor.  Before  he  began  the  attack  of 
Mexico,  he  fpent  feme  time  in  reducing  all 
the  neighbouring  cities  from  which  it  might 
derive  any  fuccour.  He  cut  off  the  aquedudls 
which  fupplied  Mexico  with  water,  that  of  the 
lake  being  brackilh,  and  he  got  ready  his 
brigantines  with  all  imaginable  diligence  to 
cut  off  all  relief  from  the  lake. 

Whilft  his  attention  was  wholly  employed 
in  the  profecution  of  the  war,  an  old  Spaniard, 
who  had  long  ferved,  difcovered  to  him  a 
confpiracy  of  the  moil  dangerous  nature.  An- 
tonio de  Vilefana,  a  private  foldiei,  but  a  man 
bold  and  defperate  in  any  bad  purpofe,  and 
fubde  in  contriving  it,  had  formed  a  confpi- 
racy with  feveral  others  to  kill  Cortes,  and  the 
principal  perfons  upon  whom  he  relied,  and 
then  to  return  to  Vera  Cruz,  from  whence 
they  might  eafily  pafs  to  Cuba,  and  fecure 
their  pardon  by  the  merit  they  fhould  make 
of  this  adion  with  James  Velafquez.  They 
were  urged  to  this  refolution  by  the  fatigue  of 
thofe  innumerable  dangers  and  difficulties,  they 
had  pafTed,  and  by  the  defpair  of  overcoming 
thofe  which  yet  lay  before  them ;  without 
confidering  that  by  this  wicked  acSlion,  they 
fliould  rather  produce  new  difficulties  than 
overcome  the  old.  Others  of  more  confe- 
quence  were  orawn  in,  and  the  confpiracy 
had  been  fo  far  formed,  that  the  time  and 

manner 
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manner  of  killing  him  was  fettled,  and  the  per- 
fon  fixed,  upon  whom  they  intended  to  devolve 
the  command.  When  Cortes  was  apprifed 
of  this  confpiracy,  without  any  hurry  that  might 
give  notice  that  he  had  difcovered  it,  yet, 
without  lofing  a  moment  to  take  advantage  of 
the  difcovery,  with  four  or  five  of  his  principal 
captains,  he  went  dir^sdly  to  the  quarters  of 
Vilefana,  who,  aftoniflied  at  feeing  him,  made 
half  his  confcfTion  by  the  fear  he  difcovered. 
Cortes  had  him  thrown  immediately  into 
irons,  and  then  ordering  every  body  to  retire, 
he  examined  himfelf  into  all  the  particulars  of 
the  affair,  and  the  names  of  the  perfons  con- 
cerned. Vilefana  made  a  full  confefTion,  and 
ended  it  by  producing  a  paper  in  vindication  of 
their  proceeding,  which  had  been  figned  with 
the  names  of  all  the  confpirators.  Cortes  was 
not  a  little  furprifed  to  fee  amongft  them,  the 
names  of  perfons  upon  whom  he  had  great 
reliance.  However,  he  diffembled  his  con- 
cern, and  ordered  Vilefana  to  be  immediate- 
ly executed.  He  was  fhewn  to  all  the  army 
hanging  at  his  tent  door.  Cortes  informed 
none  of  the  friends  he  mofl:  trufted  with 
the  paper  he  had  received ;  but  fummoning 
the  army,  he  gave  them  an  account  of  the 
horrid  confpiracy  that  had  been  formed  againfl 
his  life ;  that  he  had  puniflied  the  perfon 
principally  concerned,  but  that  it  was  with 
fatisfadtion  he  was  left  ignorant  of  his  accom- 
plices, 
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plices,  by  the  care  the  criminal  took  in  de- 
flroying  a    paper,   which   he  believed  might 
have  made  great  difcovcries.     For  his  part,  as 
he  had  punifhed,  and  was  refolved  feverely  to 
punilli  any  flagitious  attempt  againft  his  Hte  or 
authority,  fo  he  was  determined  to  order  both 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  give  jiifl;  caufe  of  com- 
plaint to  no  man  3  and  if  by  any  accident  he  had 
done  fo,   he  was  ready  to  give  him  all  reafon- 
able  fatisfadion.     Proceeding  thus,  Cortes  had 
the  advantage  of  knowing  who  they  were  that 
wiflied  him  ill ;  at  the  fame  time  that  they  re- 
mained unapprifed  of  the  difcovery  he  had 
made,   and  endeavoured   to   prevent   it  by  a 
more  diligent  performance  of  their  duty  :   he 
now  appointed  a  guard  upon  his  perfon. 

Hardly  had  Cortes  fupprtfled  this  confpiracy, 
and  m.ade  the  proper  ufe  of  a  baffled  attempt 
againft  his  authority,  which  was  to  flrengtheu 
and  increafe  it, than  a  difficulty  of  fomethingof 
a  fimilar  nature  engaged  him,  and  from  which 
he  extricated  himfelf  with  the  fame  courage 
and  prudence.      The  general  of  the  TIafcalans 
envying  his  glory,    and  perhaps  fearful  of  the 
confequence  of  the  entire  deftrucflion  of  the 
Mexicans,  though  enemies  to  his  own  country, 
perfuaded  a  confiderable  body  of    the  people 
to  quit  the  Spanifh  camp.     Cortes  immediate- 
ly ordered  him  to  be  purfued.      This  generc4 
had  formerly  been  an    enemy  to  Cortes,  and 
oppofed  him  in  the  councils  of  his  nation  ; 
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but  when  he  faw  the  general  current  in  his  fa- 
vour, he  made  a  timely  change,  and  came  en- 
tirely into  his  interefts.  He  had  now  relapfed, 
and  was  therefore  not  to  be  trufted  any  more. 
Cortes  gave  orders  to  thofe  who  purfued  him 
to  put  him  to  death.  The  Tlafcalans  who 
revolted  were  eafily  prevailed  upon  to  return  ; 
and  fo  dexteroully  did  Cortes  reprefent  this 
affair,  tha:  neither  the  Tlafcalans  in  his  army, 
nor  the  republic,  nor  even  the  father  himfelf  of 
the  general,  condemned  him  for  what  he  had 
done. 


CHAR     XIV. 

THESE  internal  diforders  being  com- 
pofed,  he  turned  his  fortitude  and  wif- 
dom  againft  his  open  enemies.  Three  prin- 
cipal caufeways  led  to  the  city,  which  three 
towns  or  fuburbs  Jefended  upon  the  fide  of 
the  continent.  Within  were  trenches  and 
barricadoes  one  behind  another  the  whole 
length  of  the  way.  Cortes  ordered  three  attacks 
upon  thefe  towns,  and  the  caufeways  which 
they  defended.  The  brigantines  aded  rpon 
the  water.  Through  the  whole  length  of 
this  fiege,  the  bravery  of  the  Mexicans,  in 
defence  of  ersry  thing  which  was  dear  to 
them,  was  not  more  remarkable  than  the  in- 
genuity by  which  they  baffled  the  attacks  of 
the  Spaniards,   and  attacked   them  in  their 

turn. 
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turn.  On  land,  on  water,  by  open  force,  by 
flratagem,  by  6very  method,  they  pHed  each 
other  incefllintly  day  and  night.  But  the  Spa- 
niards, hivincible  under  the  command  of  Cor- 
tes, had  the  advantage  fo  far,  that  with  infinite 
(laughter  they  gained  thefe  pods  which  fe- 
cured  the  cauleways  upon  the  fide  of  the 
country,  at  the  lame  time  that  they  cleared  the 
lake  fo,  that  a  canoe  of  the  enemy  did  not  dare 
to  appear  upon  it. 

Cortes  gained  thefe  advantages,  but  he  faw 
how  dearly  he  had  bought  them  5  he  refledled 
how  it  would  tarnifh  his  glory  to  Jeftroy  fo 
beautiful  a  city,  and  drench  it  in  the  blood  of 
it's  unfortunate  inhabitants :  and  confideiing 
what  fupernatural  exertions  of  ftrength  had 
been  frequently  (bewn  by  a  defpairing  people, 
in  the  laft  convulfive  flruggle  for  their  religion, 
life,  and  property,  he  made  ufe  of  the  ad- 
vantages he  had  gained  to  recommend  the 
terms  of  accommodation,  which  he  refolved 
to  fend  unto  the  befieged.  He  required  no 
more  than  the  acknowledgment  of  the  empe- 
ror of  the  Romans,  and  the  confirmation  or 
his  right  of  fucceedin^^r  ceded  to  him  by  Mon- 
tezuma, and  long  acknowledged  by  t  he  moll 
authentic  prophecies  of  the  nation,  and  fuch  a 
fccurity  as  might  fettle  the  performance  of  this. 

Guatimozin,  who  had  done  all  that  bravery 
and  military  fkill  could  perform  to  fave  his 
country,  finding  the  means  mofl  fuited  to  his 
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years  and  inclinations  unfuccefsful,  though  full 
of  that  noble  pride  which  becomes  and  fupports 
the  royal  charadter,  was  now  as  willing  to 
lave  it  by  the  milder  and  furcr  way  of  accom- 
modation. But  the  pricfts,  who  had  much 
influence  in  the  council,  either  fearful  of 
lofing  their  power,  or  through  an  honeft,  tho' 
blind  zeal,  denounced  vengeance  from  their 
gods  upon  all  who  could  think  of  fubmiffion, 
and  promifed  a  certain  fuccefs  to  thofe  who 
flood  up  in  defence  of  their  religion.  They 
had  great  weight,  and  the  whole  council,  con- 
trary to  the  opinion  of  the  emperor,  became 
unanimous  in  refufingall  terms.  Guatimozin, 
who  yielded  to  the  general  fentiment  with  re- 
gret, and  fa\V  the  unhappy  confequence  but 
too  clearly,  refolved  to  fall  with  the  fame 
fpirit  that  he  had  lived.  "  Then,  faid  he, 
ilnce  you  are  determined  to  hazard  every 
thing,  prepare  to  ad:  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
that  refolution.  Me,  you  fhall  never  find 
wanting  to  you,  or  to  myfelf.  Thefe  are 
the  laft  good  terms  you  are  to  exped:.  What- 
ever henceforward  you  demand  through  ne- 
ceflity,  will  be  anfwered  with  pride  and  cruelty. 
Therefore,  henceforward,  let  no  man  prefume 
to  fpeak  of  peace,  be  our  exigencies  what 
they  will ;  the  firft  that  dares  to  do  it  Ihall 
certainly  die  5  even  the  prieils  themfelves  j 
they  are  moft  concerned  to  fupport  the  oracles 
of  their  gods." 
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When  he  had  laid  this,  with  a  flern  and 
determined  countenance,  he  went  out  of  the 
aflenibly,  and  ordered  the  wliole  city  under 
arms.  Cortes,  on  the  other  fide,  as  Toon  as  lie 
found  that  his  propof  Is  were  rejedcd,  laid 
ulidc  all  thoughts  but  ihoiu  of  violence,  and 
commaiKled  a  general  ail'iult  to  he  made  at  the 
three  caufeways  all  at  once,  and  to  carry  fire 
and  fword  into  the  heart  of  the  city.  He 
commanded  himfelf  in  the  principal  attack. 
The  caufew:?y  was  broke  down  before  him, 
and  the  breach  formed  a  ditch  of  lixty  feet 
wide.  On  the  other  fide  appeared  a  fortifica- 
tion of  earth  and  planks.  He  ordered  tlit 
brigantines  to  the  fide  of  the  caufeway,  to 
favour  the  attack,  and  direding  his  cannon 
againll  the  fortification,  made  fo  furious  a  fire 
that  it  was  loon  demohdied;  and  the  defenders 
galled  by  the  incefTint  (hot,  which  made  a  mod 
terrible  havock,  CvHild  maintain  the  poll:  no 
longer.  Cortes,  under  the  fire  of  his  cannon,  and 
with  the  help  of  his  brigantines,  pafiii^d  overtiie 
ditch,  and  lofl  no  time  to  pofi^ei;;  himfeif  of 
the  other  fide,  leaving  one  ofliis  captains  with 
a  detachment  to  fill  it  up,  and  fecure  a  rf-.treat, 
in  cafe  it  (liould  be  found  neccfHiry.  Then  he 
advanced  to  attack  the  remain i^ig  barricadoes 
of  the  Mexicans,  who  m.vdc  a  brave  defence. 
The  battle  ra2:ed  furiouflv,  and  as  the  Spa- 
niards  gained  ground,  their  dangers  and  lolTes 
grew  every  moment  greater.     They  had  now 
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advanced  amongft  the  buildings,  from  whence 
they  were  opprefled  with  a  mixt  ftorm  of 
darts,  arrows,  ftones,  and  boiling  water.  Be- 
fore them  flood  a  chofcn  body  of  the  Mexi- 
can foldiers,  who  made  a  rcfolute  ftand.  Du- 
ring this  conflidt,  the  captain  who  had  been 
ported  to  fill  up  the  ditch,  thinking  it  an  in- 
glorious employment  to  be  employed  as  a 
pioneer,  whilft  his  companions  were  in  fuch 
an  hot  adlion,  advanced  with  all  his  men,  and 
defertedthe  necelTary  workhe  was  employed  in. 
No  fooner  had  Guatimozin,  whole  eyes 
were  every  where,  perceived  this  motion,  than 
he  took  advantage  of  it.  He  ordered  thofe 
who  were  in  the  front  of  the  Spaniards  to 
flacken  their  efforts  -,  for  as  night  came  on  flifl, 
he  thought  it  better  to  allow  the  enemy  to 
gain  feme  ground,  that  he  might  fill  on  them 
with  more  advantage  in  their  retreat.  Cortes 
as  quickly  perceived  this  Hacknefs,  and  the 
caufe  which  produced  it.  He  found  that  the 
breach  of  the  caufe  way  was  abandoned,  that  night 
approached,  and  that  there  was  little  hope  of 
a  lodgment  in  the  city  at  that  time.  He  there- 
fore began  to  retreat  in  the  beft  order  he  could, 
fetting  fire  to  the  houfes,  that  he  might  not  be 
incommoded  by  them  in  his  next  attack.  But 
fcarccly  was  the  retreat  begun,  when  their 
ears  were  alarmed  by  the  dreary  found  of  the 
lacred  trumpet,  fo  called  becaufe  it  was  per- 
mitted to  the  priefts  alone  to  found  it  5  and 
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that  only  when  they  animated  the  people  on 
thf  part  of  their  gods.  The  found  was  doleful, 
continued,  and  ftrong,  infpiring  a  contempt  of 
death,  and  a  dark  religious  fury.  Immediately 
enfued  a  horrid  cry,  which  refuunded  from  all 
parts,  and  this  was  followed  by  an  attack  of 
more  than  common  rage  upon  the  rear  of  the 
Spaniards,  which  was  broke  entirely,  after  a 
gallant  and  bloody  ftand.  All  order  was  now 
loft.  The  general's  commands  were  drowned 
in  the  cry  and  tumult  of  the  fight ;  the  Tlafca- 
lans  who  were  in  the  front  threw  themfclves 
precipitately  into  the  trench ;  fome  made  a 
fruitlefs  oppofition,  others  attempted  to  gain 
the  brigantines,  whilli  the  Mexicans  on  Hiore, 
in  canoes,  wading,  or  fwimming,  upon  every 
fide  alTaulted  and  flaughtered  them  with  the 
moft  horrid  cries,  and  rage  almoft  inconceive- 
able.  With  difficulty  Cortes  and  fome  of  his 
troops  efcapedon  board  the  brigantines,  wound- 
ed and  deferted.  A  thoufand  Tlafcalans  lay 
dead  upon  the  caufeway,  many  Spaniards,  and 
fcarce  any  efcaped  without  a  wound.  What 
was  the  faddeft  circumftance  of  all,  forty  were 
taken  prifoners,  of  whofe  deftiny  there  was  no 
doubt.  The  other  attacks  had  no  better  fuc- 
cefs,  though  in  them  the  lofs  was  not  fo  con- 
fiderable.  The  officer,  whofe  imprudence  had 
occafioned  this  misfortune,  came  to  Cortes,  with 
tears  acknowledging  his  crime,  and  defiring  to 
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wa(h  it  out  witli  his  blood ;  but  Cortes,  though 
rigid  in  his  difcipline,  faw  that  this  was  no 
time  to  difpirit  the  army  with  examples  of  fe- 
verity. 

Ni'i^ht  came  on,  but  it  broudit  no  reft  to  the 
afflicted  Spaniards,  fince  it's  darknefs  could  not 
conceal  from  them  the  triumph  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, and  the  fate  of  their  friends.  Thev  faw 
the  whnle  city  fliining  with  lights,  and  heard  it 
refonnding  with  the  difTonance  of  barbarous 
mufic,  and  all  the  marks  of  an  horrid  joy. 
So  great  were  the  fires  and  illuminations,  that 
they  could  fcediflincftly  the  men  in  motion,  and 
all  things  preparing  for  thede.uli  of  the  prifon- 
ers,  attended  with  the  mortifying  circumftance, 
that  they  were  to  be  fucrificcd  to  their  falfe 
gods.  Cortes, in  the  midft  of  allthefe  calamitous 
cirumflances,  which  lay  heavy  about  his  heart, 
afTumed  an  air  of  tranquillity,  endeavouring  to 
comfort  his  foldiers  with  the  hope  of  a  timely 
revenge,  and  taking  all  neceftary  care  that  they 
fliould  not  be  attacked  unawares.  This  care 
was  neccfTary ;  for  before  morning  appeared, 
the  Mc?:icans,  elated  with  their  late  vidlory, 
and  under  the  aufpices  of  thofe  gods,  whom 
they  believed  they  had  rendered  propitious  by 
the  human  blood  which  wafhed  their  altars, 
and  animated  by  the  found  of  the  confecrated 
trumpet,  falliedouttoattack  the  Spaniards  in  their 
quarters.     The  attack  was  violent,  but  repelled 
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at  length  with  an  incredible  Ibughter  of  the 
Mexicans. 

Guiitimozin  was  not  diHieartcned.    lie  pre- 
pared   fur  new  affault?,  and   had   his    ruined 
works  repaired  to  endure  thofe  allaults,  v/hich 
fliould  be  made  againll  himfclF.     Not  relying 
folely  on  force,  he  fpread  a  report  aniongll  all 
the  neighbouring    ivations    that    Cortes    was 
killed  ;   to  them  he  fcnt  the  lieads  of  ilic  Spa- 
niards who    had    been    facrificed,    informing 
tliem,  that  the  god  of  war,  appeafed  by  a  lacri- 
fice  fo  agreeable  to  him,  liad  audibly  declared 
in  favour  of  the    Mexicans,  threatened   ven- 
geance on  ihofe  who  refilled  them,  and  de- 
clared that  in  eight   days  time  the  Spaniards 
fliould  be  all  deflroycd.     The  credit  of  this 
oracle  amongll:  all  the  Indians,  and  the  deter- 
minate time   afccrtained  for   it's   completion, 
gave  it  the  air  of  truth  j  for  falfehood  delights 
in  general  terms  and  equivocations,   whereas 
the  precife  manner  of  fpeaking  trui;h,  is  one  of 
the  marks  by  which  we  guel's  at  it.     In  fadl, 
this  ftratagem  had  it's  effed,  many  tribes  of 
Indians,  who  were  upon  the  point  of  joining 
Cortes,   embraced  the  Mexican  intercfl:  j  the 
more  prudent  fufpended  their  refolution  ;  but 
Guatimozin  did  not  want  emifliiries  even  in 
the  Spanifli   camp,  who   terrified  tlie   Indian 
allies  with  this  prophecy.     Even  the  Tlafca- 
lans  were  upon  the  point  of  deferting  them, 
when  Cortes  countenidcd  this  flratagcm    in 
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the  wifcft  manner  pofTible.  He  rcfolved  to 
fufpcnd  all  mamier  ot  operations  iigainft  the 
city  for  thcfc  eight  days,  to  dcmonflrate  the 
falfity  ot*  this  oracle,  and  to  hinder  it  from 
being  ever  again  iifed  as  an  inftrnmcnt  to  work 
upon  the  credulity  of  his  confederates.  He 
prevailed  upon  the  Tlafcalans  to  wait  the  de- 
termination. In  the  mean  time  he  flrongly 
fortified  his  camp. 

Guatimozin  was  fenfiblc  tliat  the  efFedt  of 
his  policy  mufl:  be  weakened  every  day,  and 
with  that  idea  employed  every  hour  of  the 
day  or  night  to  aflault  Cortes's  camp,  but  al- 
ways with  ill  fiiccefs.  TJiis  great  commander 
was  always  on  his  guard  ;  and  his  troops  ad- 
vantageoufly  pofled,  bid  defiance  to  every  thing 
of  an  Indian  attack.  At  lad  the  eight  days 
expired,  and  with  them  the  terror  of  the  con- 
federate Indians.  The  flratagem  now  operated 
as  powerfully  againft  thofe  who  contrived  it, 
infomuch  that  Cortes  in  a  litde  time  found 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  thoufand 
men.  This  was  the  lad  hope  of  the  Mexi- 
cans. All  that  followed  was  only  the  depart- 
ing agony  of  tliat  ftate.  The  cit'  was  affault- 
ed  with  redoubled  vigour,  and  now  reduced 
by  (laughters,  fatigue  and  famine  ;  the  Mexi- 
cans faw  the  fuperior  ftar  of  Cortes  gain  the 
afcendant.  The  town  was  penetrated  upon 
all  fides,  yet  the  befieged  defended  every 
ftreet  3    and  their  inceflant  fhowers  of  darts 
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and  ftoncs  from  the  tops  of  the  houfes,  made 
the  progrcfs  oF  the  bcliegcrs  flow  and  bloody. 
In  this  extremity,  Guatimozin  did  every  thing 
that  could  juflify  the  hopes  of  the  Mexicans, 
when  they  called  him   to  the  throne,  every 
tiling  that  was  worthy  of  one  refolved  to  die  a 
king.     But  when  he  found  that  all  hopes  of 
diflodging  the  enemy  was  utterly  at  an  end, 
his  troops  half  tamifhed,  exhaufted  in  numbers 
and  in  ftrength,  and  no  part  tenable,  he  deter* 
mined  to   leave  the    city  to  obtain  the  bed 
terms  it  could  from  the  conquerors,  and   to 
feek  himfelf  a  more  profperous  opportunity  at 
a  diftance.     For  this  purpofe  Jic  renewed  the 
treaty  with  the  Spaniards,  and  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  this  cefTation  of  arms  to  put  himfelf 
and  his  family,  with  fome  of  the  braved  and 
mod  faithful  of  his  nobility,  on  board  fome 
periaguas,  attempting  to  efcape  to  the  continent; 
but  Cortes  apprehending  this  very  thing,   da- 
tioned  his  fleet  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  was 
intercepted,   and  foon  out  of  a  condition  of 
making  any  defence.     He  went  oa  board  the 
Spanifli  commander,  with  an  air  of  dignity  and 
compofure,  betraying  neither  fear  nor  furprife, 
and  deflred  no  favour,    but  that  the  honour  of 
his  wife  and  her  attendants  might  be  fpared. 
The  Spanidi    captain   attended   but   little   to 
him,  endeavouring  to  prevent   the   efcape  of 
the  nobility  ;  but  Guatimozin  defired  him  not 
to  be  anxious  about  them,     '*  Not  one  of 
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thefe  men  will  fly,  fays  he,  do  not  fear  it,  they 
are  come  to  die  at  the  feet  of  tlieir  fovereign." 
The  captain,  admiring  the  conflancy  of  the 
man,  and  rhe  fidelity  of  his  fubjedls,  conduced 
him  to  Cortes.  The  ruins  of  the  city  of 
Mexico  were  now  delivered  up  to  the  Spa- 
niards. With  it  fell  that  empire,  and  the  li- 
berty of  all  the  Indian  nations,  which  filled 
that  vafi:  country  now  called  New  Spain,  who 
either  Aid  gradually  from  alliances  to  fub- 
jcdfion,  or  defending  themfelves  without  fuc- 
ccfs,  were  f;:jade,  -iikI  treated  as  flaves. 

The  curi(;fity  of  the  reader  will  doubtlefs  be 
interefted  to  knov/  the  fates  of  the  captains  of 
the  conquering  and  conquered  parties  in  this 
war.  For  foine  time  the  treatment  of  Guati- 
mozin  was  fuch  as  fittcii  an  unfortunate  brave 
man,  in  the  hands  of  thofe  who  could  eflimate 
virtue  by  other  flandards  than  it's  fortune  ;  and 
fuch  was  his  trearment,  whilll  the  authority  of 
Guatimozin  was  fufriceiit  to  protcdl  him.  But 
the  internal  avarice  of  his  troops,  which  at 
once  excited  and  difs^raced  their  coura^-e,  not 
fitisfied  with  the  plunder  of  this  opulent  city, 
believed  that  there  were  fome  latent  treafures 
within  the  knowledge  of  the  emperor,  which 
far  exceeded  all  the  rell  that  they  had  yet  pof- 
fefied.  They  often  foUicited  the  captive  empe- 
ror with  promifes  and  threats  to  n:iake  a  difco- 
very,  to  no  purpofe  -,  at  laft  a  number  of  vil- 
lains, Juan  de  Aiderete  at  their  head,  a  name 
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deferving  to  be  remembered  to  it's  everlafting 
infamy,  feized  upon  him,  and  proceeding  to 
the  moft  abominable  cruelty,  laid  him  upon 
burning  coals,  to  extort  a  difcovery  of  his 
wealth.  But  their  wickednefs  could  neither 
extort  a  difcovery  of  his  wealth,  nor  the  fatif- 
fad:ion  even  of  a  declaration  that  he  had  none 
to  difcover.  His  countenance  did  not  betray 
the  leaft  yielding  or  weaknefs  under  the  tor- 
ture ;  fome  of  his  principal  counfellors  fuffered 
along  with  him,  and  almoft  with  equal  con- 
ftancy.  One  of  thofe  unhappy  men,  over- 
come by  the  force  of  torments^  almod  fuperior 
to  human  flrength,  turned  his  eyes,  fiiinting 
v/ith  anguifli,  upon  his  prince,  and  uttered  a 
doleful  cry  j  but  Guatimozin  anfwered  him 
only  by  faying,  "  Do  you  think  I  lie  upon 
rofes  ?"  The  fufferer,  ftruck  dumb  with  thefe 
words,  and  ilifling  every  murmur  that  might 
dlfliearten  the  others,  or  difturb  Guatimozin, 
expired  in  an  a^t  of  obedience  to  his  prince. 
This  wickednefs  was  committed  without  the 
knowledge  of  Cortes.  He  was  no  fooner  ap- 
prifed  of  what  was  doing,  than  he  ruflied  in 
upon  the  villains,  and  refcued  their  prey,  man- 
gled as  it  was,  from  their  farther  fury.  How- 
ever, this  was  but  a  fhort  rcfpite.  This  prince, 
confcious  of  his  own  dl'jnitv,  and  fenlible  of 
the  bafe  ufage  he  received,  either  endeavoured 
to  ftir  up  commotions,  or  was  fufped;ed  of 
fuch  a  defign,  and  Cortes   being    obliged  to 
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fubmit  the  humanity  of  his  nature  to  the  cruel 
iieceffity  of  politics,  ordered  him  to  be  exe- 
cuted. 

As  for  Cortes  himfelf,  neither  his  great 
fuccefs,  nor  the  vafl  treafures  which  he  fent 
into  Spain,  could  fecurehim  from  his  enemies; 
by  whofe  unwearied  zeal  for  his  ruin,  he  faw 
himfelf  fuperfeded  in  the  government  of  a 
country,  conquered  by  himfelf  with  fo  much 
toil  and  danger,  and  which  in  any  other  hands 
had  never  been  effeded.  He  died  in  Spain, 
having  received  a  title  and  fome  other  rewards 
from  Charles  the  Vth,  for  whom  he  had  ac- 
quired an  empire ;  but  by  his  own  defire  he 
was  carried  to  Mexico,  and  buried  there.  It 
was  the  policy  of  Spain  at  that  time  to  give 
great  encouragement,  and  extenfive  grants,  to 
all  adventurers ;  but  when  any  great  difcovery 
was  made,  or  conqueft  atchieved,  they  always 
fent  another  to  reap  the  benefit  of  the  firft  ad- 
venturer's labours.  This  was  a  policy  un- 
doubtedly good  with  regard  to  one  objed:,  the 
fecurity  of  the  conquered  country  ;  but  like  all 
unjuft  policy,  it  had  altogether  as  ill  an  effedt 
another  way;  the  new  governors,  hungry  and 
rapacious,  and  fcarce  confidering  the  Indians  as 
human  creatures,  murdered  vaft  numbers  of 
them  ;  and  exhaufling  them  by  an  intolerable 
flavery,  in  hopes  of  a  fudden  gain,  they  depo- 
pulated the  country  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to 
abate  very  much  the  advantages  which  Spain 
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might  have  derived  from  fo  extenfive  a  con- 
quefl.  Cortes  himfelf  was  not  free  from  the 
imputation  of  cruelty  ;  the  bifhop  of  Chiapa,  a 
good  man,  who  was  fent  purpofely  to  make 
an  enquiry  into  complaints  of  this  kind,  gives 
a  very  unfavourable  reprefentation  of  his  con- 
du6t.  He  accufes  him  of  having  deftroyed 
four  millions  of  people  in  New  Spain.  It  is 
certain,  whether  by  his  connivance  or  not, 
but  partly  by  the  neceffity  of  war,  and  partly 
by  the  avarice  and  infolence  of  the  conquerors, 
vaft  numbers  of  the  Indians  perifhed  ;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  it  appears  that  the  bifliop  of 
Chiapa  was  an  enemy  to  Cortes,  which,  tho* 
a  good  man  otherwife,  muft  detradl  from  his 
credit  not  a  little,  elpecially  as  other  hiflorians 
differ  from  him  in  this  point.  Befides,  I  am 
well  fatislied,  that  great  allowance  mufl  be 
made  for  exaggerations  in  the  number  of  in- 
habitants thele  countries  are  faid  to  have  con- 
tained. More  populous,  I  believe,  they  were 
than  the  entirely  uncivilized  parts  of  North  or 
South  America  ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  thought 
they  were  fo  full  of  people  as  they  are  repre- 
fented  to  have  been,  if  we  can  trufl  to  any  of 
the  rule§  by  which  we  ufually  judge  in  this 
matter,  nor  confequently  could  they  have  fuf- 
fered  fuch  loffes  in  fo  fhort  a  time,  without 
being  utterly  depopulated,  which  certainly 
they  were  not. 

Since 
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Since  I  am  on  the  fubjedt  of  thefe  cruelties, 
and  fince  they  are  things  fo  frequently  men- 


the 


tionea,  1  cannot  help  obfervin|^, 
counts  fire  by  no  means  founded  upon  any 
toleiable  methods  of  calculation,  but  thrown 
down  at  random  in  a  declamatory  way,  with  a 
defign  yet  further  to  blacken  the  Spanifh  ad- 
venturer ;  men  certainly  wicked  enough,  tho* 
reprefented  without  any  heightening  colours. 
The  truth  is,  that  great  numbers,  perhaps 
almofl:  as  great  as  are  charged,  have  really 
perifhed  3  but  then  it  was  in  a  feries  of  years, 
by  being  reduced  to  llavery  in  the  mines,  and 
other  laborious  occupations,  to  which  the 
Americans  are  of  all  people,  by  their  confti- 
tutions,  the  moft  unequal,  and  by  being  dif- 
heartened  by  a  ftate  of  unpolitical  and  defperate 
flavery,  the  greatefl  enemy  in  the  world  to  in- 
creafe. 

There  is  a  notion  likewife  pretty  common, 
that  thefe  cruelties  were  committed  partly,  if 
not  wholly,  upon  a  religious  account,  and  at 
the  inftigation  of  the  priefts  j  but  in  reality  it 
was  quite  otherwife.  This  unfortunate  people 
found  their  only  refuge  in  the  humanity  which 
yet  remained  in  the  clergy,  and  the  influence 
they  had  on  the  Spaniards,  though  the  clergy, 
who  went  on  thefe  adventures,  were  generally 
not  the  moft  zealous  for  religion,  and  were,  as 
the  Spanifti  clergy  commonly  are,  Ignorant 
•enough,  and  fo  litde  principled  in  the  Ipirit  of 
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the  religion  they  profelTed,  or  indeed  in  the 
nature  of  the  human  mind,  that  they  could 
boaft  as  a  very  glorious  thing,  that  one  of  them 
had  baptized  feveral  thoufands  of  Indians  in 
one  day,  without  the  help  of  any  miracle  for 
their  converllon,  and  with  a  degree  of  good 
life,  which,  to  fay  the  beft,  was  nothing  more 
fhan  common.  But  of  any  murders  commit- 
ted by  them,  or  at  their  inftigation,  I  find 
little  or  no  proof  at  all. 


CHAP     XV. 

BESIDES  Mexico,  there  was  but  one  coun- 
try in  America  which  in  any  fort  de- 
ferved  the  name  of  a  civilized  kingdom,  and 
that  was  Peru.  During  the  latter  part  of  the 
Mexican  war,  the  Spaniards  became  acquaint- 
ed with  the  fiime  and  wealth  of  this  country. 
After  Pedraria  was  apy  )inted  governor  over  the 
conqucfts  of  Balboa,  his  li^^utcnants  reduced 
all  that  laro^e  trad:  which  is  now  called  Terra- 
firma,  committing  barbarities  wortliy  the  man 
under  whofe  authority  they  aded.  Amongft 
all  the  adventurers  who  aded  under  his  com- 
miflion,  none  have  made  themfelves  fo  famous 
asthofe  of  whom  we  are  going  to  fpeak. 

As  if  it  were  deftined  that  every  thing  in 
this  new  world  ihould  be  carried  on  in  a  new 
and  extraordinary  manner,  three  citizens  of 
Panp.ma,  private  meri,  and  advanced  in  years. 


under- 
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undertook  the  conqucft  of  Peru,  a  country  known 
to  them  only  by  report,  but  by  the  fame  re- 
port faid  to  be  rich ,  extenllve,  populous,  and 
powerful.  The  names  of  thefe  adventurers 
were,  Francis  Pizarro,  Almagro,  and  Ferdinand 
Iiucques,  a  priefl,  and  a  man  of  coniiderable 
fortune.  They  entered  into  this  engagement  in 
the  mofl  folemn  manner.  Lucques  faid  m^fs, 
an  oath  of  mutual  fidelity  was  plighted,  the 
facrament  was  divided  into  thr^e  parts,  Luc- 
ques took  one,  and  delivered  the  other  two  to 
his  confederates.  The  firfl  expedition,  in  con- 
fequence  of  this  confederacy,  was  made  under 
extraordinary  difficulties,  and  with  very  little 
fuccefs.  Pizarro,  who  commanded,  fpent  two 
years  in  the  (liort  navigation  between  Panama 
and  the  Northern  extremity  of  Peru,  a  voyage 
now  made  frequently  in  two  wxeks,  fince  the 
winds  and  currents  are  known.  He  landed, 
and  found  that  the  wealth  of  the  country  was 
as  great  as  he  imagined;  and  that  the  refillance 
he  was  like  to  meet  in  endeavouring  to  pof- 
fefs  himfelf  of  it,  would  be  full  as  confiderable. 
This  he  put  to  the  proof  very  early,  by  taking 
the  rafh  iiep  of  attacking  the  inhabitants  at  his 
firft  landing ;  and  thus  letting  them  fee  all  at 
once  the  word  of  his  intentions.  The  difficul- 
ties he  met  with,  and  the  refinance  his  ill  con- 
dud  occafioned  in  the  countrv,  obliged  him  to 
return  without  cffedingany  thing  confiderable. 
But  neither  he,  nor  his  afiTociates,  after  fuch  a 
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length  of  time,  or  fuch  greatnefs  of  expence, 
were  deterred  from  the  profecution  of  their 
fcheme.  It  was  agreed  that  Pizarro  fhould  go 
into  Spain  to  obtain  an  exemption  from  the 
government  of  Pedraria,  and  to  get  for  them- 
lelves  the  grant  of  whatever  they  fliould  con- 
quer. Pizarro  (who,  though  not  the  monied 
man,  was  the  foul  of  the  enterprize)  was  to  be 
chief  governor,  with  the  property  of  two  hun- 
dred leagues  along  the  lea-coaft.  Almagro 
they  agreed  fliould  be  adelantado,  or  king's 
lieutenant  ;  and  Lucques,  who  was  a  priefl, 
was  to  be  firfl  bifhop  and  protestor  of  the  In- 
dians. The  other  profits  of  the  enterprize 
were  to  be  equally  divided.  But  as  this  was 
an  enterprize  of  ambitious  avarice,  there 
was  little  faith  obferved.  Pizarro  follicited 
only  his  own  fuit  in  Spain,  and  obtained  for 
himfelf  alone  the  property  of  the  land,  the  go- 
vernment, the  lieutenancy,  every  thing  which 
he  was  capable  as  a  layman  of  taking  ;  Alma- 
gro was  forgot,  and  Lucquez  was  left  his  even- 
tual biflioprick. 

On  his  return,  this  too  early  difcovery  of 
breach  of  faith  was  like  to  ruin  all ;  but  Pizar- 
ro, who  knew  how  to  retreat  as  well  as  to  ad- 
vance, yielded  up  to  Almagro  every  thing  he 
could  reafonably  defire,  and  nothing  now  ob- 
flrudled  the  embarkation^  which,  after  all,  did 
not  exceed  one  hundred  aqd  eighty  men. 

Before 
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Before  we  proceed,  it  may  not  be  unneceflary 
to  fay  fomething  of  the  perfons  who  had  the 
condudl  of  this  great  undertaking.  Francis 
Pizarro  was  the  ballard  fon  of  a  gentleman 
of  good  family.  His  education  was  as  irregu- 
lar as  his  birth,  he  could  not  even  read  ;  but 
then  he  had  a  great  deal  of  that  capacity  and 
iitnefs  for  the  world,  which  is  obtained  bvmuch 
flruggling  in  it,  and  by  being  early  made  de- 
pendant on  a  man's  own  induflry.  Hardened 
to  life,  dexterous  in  affliirs,  never  fetting  his 
heart  upon  a  part  of  his  defigns  whilfl  the  total 
was  at  flake,  of  a  penetrating  iligacity  into 
the  nature  of  man,  artful,  bold,  diflcmbling, 
and  cruel.  Almagro  had  likewife  enough  of 
that  defperate  bravery  and  toughnefs  of  body 
and  mind,  fo  neceflary  in  a  defign  of  this  fort. 
In  their  birth  there  was  no  confiderable  diffe- 
rence. Pizarro  was  a  baftard,  Almagro  a 
foundling.  Pizarro  owed  nothing  to  educa- 
tion; Almagro  depended  wholly  upon  his 
natural  parts.  But  Almagro,  bred  from  his 
infancy  in  the  camp,  had  all  the  foldierly 
qualities,  patient,  laborious,  and  temperate  j  far 
from  the  craft  and  diffimulation  of  Pizarro,  he 
wasallopennefs  and  generofity,  knew  not  what 
avarice  was,  and  his  cruelty,  the  common 
diflemper  of  all  the  adventurers  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  was  much  mitigated  by  the  inter- 
courfe  he  had  with  an  Indian  woman,  who, 

by 
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by  degrees,  foftencd  the  rigour  of  a  veteran 
feafoned  to  blood,  into  lomc  compaflion  to  her 
unhappy  countrymen. 

The  empire  of  l^cru  was  governed  by  a 
race  ofkings,  which  tlicy  called  yncas.     The 
twelfth  in  fuccenion  was  tlicn  upon  the  throne. 
The  firfl:  of  this  race,  who  was  named  Mango 
Capac,  was  a  prince  of  great  genius,  with  that 
mixture  of  enthufiafin,  which  fits  a  man  to 
make  great  changes,  fjid  to  be  the  legiilator  of 
a  forming  nation.      He  obferved  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Peru  were  naturally  fuperftitious,  and 
had  principally  a  veneration  for  the  fim.     He 
therefore   pretended  that    he    was    <'    .ended 
from  that  luminary,  whofe  authority  he  was  de- 
jfigned  to  bear,  and  whofe  worfliip  he  was  by 
that  authority  to  enforce.     By  this  perfuafion, 
eafily  received  by  a  credulous  people,  he  brought 
a  large  territory  under  his  juriididion,  a  larger 
was  fubdued  by  his  arms ;   but  he  made  ufe 
both  of  the  deceit  and  the  force  for  the  mofl 
laudable  purpofes.     He  united  and   civilized 
the   difperfed  and  barbarous  people  -,  he  bent 
them  to  laws  and  arts;  he  foftened  them  by  the 
inflitutions  of  a  benevolent  religion  ;  in  fliort, 
there  was  no  part  of  America  in  which  agricul- 
ture and  the  arts  were  fo  much  and  fo  well 
cultivated,    nor  where  the  people  were  of  a 
milder  nature,  and  more  ingenuous  manners. 
The  yncas  defcended,  as  they  imagined,  flom 
fo  facred  an  original,  were  themfelves  refpedt^ 
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c(i  as  divinities.  In  none,  even  of  the  Afiatic 
countries,  was  tlicre  To  entire  an  obedicrce  to 
the  royal  i.uthority.  But  here  it  was  rather 
filial  than  flaviili.  As  to  the  charader  of  the 
Pcruvi.;ns  thcmfcives,  they  Iccm  to  have  had  a 
flrono;  reieniblance  to  the  antient  Egyptians  ; 
like  thtni,  under  a  fky  condantly  fcrcne,  they 
were  a  people  induftrious  and  ingenious;  culti- 
vating the  arts,  but  without  bringing  them  to 
perfedlion^  inclined  to  fuperftition,  and  of  a 
Iblt  un warlike  temper. 

The  ynca  Guaiana  Capac  having  conquered 
the  province  of  Quito,  which  now  m^kes  a 
part  of  Spanifli  Peru,  to  fccure  himfclf  in  the 
poilellion,  married  tb.e  daughter  of  the  natural 
prince  of  the  country.  By  her  he  had  a  fon 
called  Atahualpa,  or  Atabalipa.  By  a  former 
marriage  he  had  a  fon  named  Huefcar,  heir  of 
his  other  dominions.  On  his  death  Huefcar, 
his  cldeil  fon,  claims  his  whole  doniinions, 
both  hereditary  and  acc^uircd.  Atabalipa,  the 
youngefl,  without  pretending  to  the  reft, 
would  keep  Quito  as  his  right  by  the  double 
title  of  fon  to  the  conqueror,  and  to  her  whofe 
inheritance  that  kingdoni  w^as,  forfeited  belides 
by  the  will  the  dying  ynca  Jiad  made  in  his 
favour.  This  difpute  kindled  a  civil  war, 
which,  after  various  turns  of  fortune,  ended  at 
lall  in  favour  of  Atabalipa,  and  he  not  only 
routed  his  brother's  armies,  and  over-run  his 
dominions,  but  adually  held  him  a  prifoner  in 
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the  caflle  of  Cufco.      Such  was  the  face  of 
affairs   when  the   Spaniards  arrived   in   Peru, 
whofe  remarkable  appearance  and  furpri/iivj; 
feats  of  arms  were  every  where   fpread  about 
the  country,  and  caukd  a  ecncral  aKvrni.     As 
ufual  in  frightful   rumours,  new  fupcrflitions 
begin,  or  old  ones  are  revived  to  iucreafe  the 
confiifion.  There  fubhlled  a  tradition  amongfl 
the  Peruvians,   that  one  of  their  anticnt  princes 
had  a  dream,  whicii  ]ie  ordered  carefully  to  be 
recorded.     He  imagined    that  he  ilivv  a  man 
cloathed  all  over,  even  to  his  Ret,  witli  a  long 
beard,  and  leading  in  his  hand  an  animal,  fuch 
as  he   had  never   (t^n    before ;    and    that  at 
the  flime  time  he  was  clearly  informed  of  the 
will  of  the  gods,  that  fuch  a  man  fliould  rule 
that  country.     A  Spaniard,  whom  Pizarro  had 
fent  upon  an  embafly  to  Atabalipa,  as  foon  as 
he  was  difcovered  leading  his  horfe  upon  fome 
occafion  that    made  him  difmount,  agreed  (o 
well  with  this  dream,  that  it  is  incredible  how 
foon  it  fpread  into  the  remoteft  parts  of  the 
country,  and  with  how  great  a  terror  it  ftruck 
the  whole  nation. 

Atabalipa,  newly  feated  upon  a  precarious 
throne,  was  not  the  leafl  alarmed  at  this  event, 
for  a  new  eredled  power  has  every  thing  to  fear 
from  whatever  fets  the  people's  minds,  Hill  un- 
iettled,  upon  new  motions.  He  refolved,  if 
poffible,  that  his  enemies  fhould  take  no  ad- 
vantage of  the  arrival  of  thofe  Grangers,  by  en- 
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gaging  them  by  all  means  to  liis  own  intcreft* 
He  therefore  received  the  embaflfudors  which 
Pizarro  l^ad   Tent  witli  the  greatefl  marks  of 
honour,  though  their  diicourfe,  confifting  it- 
felf  of  very  impertinent   matter,    was  very  ill 
interpreted  to  him,  as  was  his  to  them.     He 
even  went  out   to  meet  Pizarro  with  a  vaft 
number  of  attendants,  to  whom  he  gave  the 
flridert:  charge  upon  no  account  to  oiler  the 
lead  injury  to  the  llrangers,  as  they  were  thofe 
of  whom  his  predccefTor  had  foretold,  and  of 
the  fiime  divine  original,  children  of  the  fun. 
But  Pizarro,  who  advanced  with  other  notions 
to  the   interview,    foon  convinced  him    that 
a  contrary  caution  was  more  ncccflary.     Tiiey 
met  near  a  celebrated  temple,   the  Spaniards 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  and   a  party  in 
ambufcadc.     This  circumftance  leaves  us  in 
no  doubt  as  to  the  defign  of  Pizarro.     The 
firft  perfon  who  addrtfled  himfclf  to  the  ynca, 
was  father  Vincent,    a   friar,    who  was    not 
afhamed    to  make  his   character   the    inftru- 
mcnt  of  fo  bafe  a  crime.     He  advanced  with 
a  crofs  in  his  hand,  and  began  a  mod  un- 
feafonable  difcourfe  upon  the  birth  and  mira- 
cles of  Chrift,   exhorting  him  to  become  a 
chrillian,  on  the  pain  of  eternal  punifliment. 
Then  he  fpoke  with  equal  eloquence  of  the 
emperor  of  the  Romans,  prefTing  him  with 
the  fluiie  good  argument  to  become  a  fubjedt 
to  that  emperor,  threatening  him  in  cafe  of 
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obflinacy,  that  Gotl  would  harden  his  heart 
as  he  did  Pharaoh's,  and  then  puniih  him 
with  tlie  plagues  of  Kgvpt,  with  other  mifer- 
ahle  {luff,  worie  interpreted.  The  ynca,  tho* 
utterly  aflonilhed  at  matter  fb  unaccountable, 
behaved  wich  decency  and  gravity,  telling  him, 
that  he  Relieved  that  he  and  his  companions 
were  children  of  the  fun,  recommended  him- 
felf  and  his  fubjeds  to  their  protedlion,  and 
made  no  doubt  but  they  would  behave  to  them 
in  a  manner  worthy  the  offspring  of  fo  bene- 
ficent a  deity. 

Whilftthefedifcourfes  continued,  the Spanidi 
foldiers,  who^*  lead  bufinefs  to  Peru  was  to 
liflen  to  fermons,  obfcrviug  a  conliderable 
quantity  of  gold  in  the  neighbouring  temple, 
had  their  zeal  immediately  flirred  up,  and  a 
party  of  them  began  to  pill  ;'je  it.  The  priefts 
made  fomc  oppolition.  A  (iifturbance  enfued, 
and  a  rn'eat  noiie,  which  fo  alarmed  our  adven- 
turing  apoftlc,  that  he  let  fall  his  crofs  and 
breviary  in  his  fright,  and  turned  his  back 
upon  his  intended  profelvte.  The  Spaniards 
who  were  not  concerned  in  the  pillage,  feeing 
him  fly,  either  that  they  judged  the  heathens 
had  offered  their  pried  fome  violence,  or  that 
Pizarro  made  ufe  of  this  lignal  to  them  to  fall 
on,  immediately  drew  their  fwords,  attacked 
the  guards  and  attendants  of  the  ynca,  defence- 
lefs  through  a  religious  obedience  to  their  fove- 
reign's  command,  and  with  every  circumflance 
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of  thf  moil:  deliberate  and  fhocking  barbarity, 
flauehtered  five  tlioufind,  which  was  near  the 
whole  number  of  the  Indians,  who  fell  with- 
out any  anxiety  for  their  own  lives,  prefTing 
forward  with  all  the  zeal  and  officioufnefs  of  a 
moll  lieroic  loyalty,  to  the    chair    of    their 
prince,  to  expire  at  his  feet ;  and  as  fifl  as  one 
fet  of  his  fupportcrs  were   llain,    the    others 
fucccedcd  with  eagerncfs  to  fupply  their  places, 
and  fhare  their  fate.     The  ynca   at  lafi:  was 
dragged    down,  and   made  a   prifoner,   by  an 
adl  of  the  mod  unparallellcd  treachery,   exe- 
cuted with  a  cruelty  that  has   hardly  an  ex- 
ample,  and  can  admit  of  no  excufe.     The 
plunder  of  hi?:  camp,  rich  lieyond  the  idea  of 
any  European  of  that  time,  was  their  reward. 
The  unfortunate  prince  was  not  wanting  to 
himfelf  in  his  captivity.  Seeing  that  his  liberty 
had  fallen  a  facrihce  to  their  avarice,  he  hoped 
to  relieve  himfelf  by  working  upon  the  fame 
difpofition.      He  began  to  treat  of  his  ranfora, 
and    promifed   fuch    fums  as  aflonifhed  the 
Spaniards  into  an  agreement,  nor  was  the  per- 
formance unequal.     On  this  occafion  not  only 
the  antient  ornaments  and  valuable  furniture, 
amafled  by  a  long  line  of  magnificent  kings, 
were  brourjit  out ;    but  the  hallowed  treafures 
of  the  moil  venerated  temples  were  e:iven  with- 
out  fcruplc,   to  favc  him  who  was  the  fupport 
of  the  kingdom  and  the  religion.  Whilft  thefe 
were  preparing,    three  Spaniards,  who   were 
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fent  toCufco  to  fuperiiitcnd  in  t'nc  work,  had 
means  of  conferring  with  fluefbar,  who  quick- 
ly finding  their  foible,  and  the  uie  his  brother 
had  made  of  it,  made  bitter  complaints  of  the 
injuries  he  had  fuffercd,  beu;ging  the  Snar.iards, 
as  the  patrons  of  the  opprelTed,  to  embrace  liis 
caufe,  promifing  threefold  the  treafurc  for  their 
afliftance,  which  Atabalipa  was  to  pay  for  liis 
ranfom.  He  received  a  very  fivourable  an- 
fwer.  Mean  time  the  Spaniards  treated  the 
ynca  v/ith  all  manner  of  civility,  admitted  his 
attendants  to  him,  but  no  talk  of  his  liberty. 
As  foon  as  he  had  been  apprifed  of  Iluefcar's 
negotiation  with  the  Spaniards,  and  Alma- 
gro's  arrival  with  an  additional  force,  he  be- 
gan to  be  under  great  apprehenfions.  To  eafe 
himfelf  upon  one  fide,  he  fent  immediate 
orders  to  have  Huefcar  put  to  death. 

The  arrival  of  Almagro,  on  the  other  hand, 
caufed  fbme  embarraffinent  in  Pizarro's  al-Tiirs. 
This  commander  finding  that  Pizarro  had 
feized  the  ynca  with  immcnfe  treafures.and  hav- 
ing  already  experienced  his  ill  faith,  confulted 
with  his  principal  ofiicers  about  leaving  his  part 
to  himielf,  and  fcekin<>  their  fortune  elfe where. 
Whilfl  this  was  in  agitation,  his  fecretary,  wlio 
was  averfe  to  him,  2;ave  Pizarro  notice  of  th.e 
defi2;n.  In  an  inftant  I-'izarro  faw  how  dif- 
advantageous  fuch  a  flep  mufl:  prove  to  him, 
with  fo  fmall  a  force,  all  refources  at  a  diflance, 
and  the  country  exafperafed  by  the  dctcflable 
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adion  he  had  lately  committed.     He  faw  that 
all  depended  upon  removing  every  fufpicion  of 
him   from  the  bread  of  Almagro.     For  this 
purpofe,  and  as  fomcthing  of  an  ill  mind  ap- 
peared in  Ills  mod  marterly  adions,  he  began 
by    facrificin?^    the   fecretary.      He   informed 
Almagro    of  his   treachery.      Next,  though 
gold  wi?s  the  great  object  of  his  undertakings  ; 
yet   he    knew  how  to   relinquifli  fome  part 
to  fecure  the  reft.     He  agreed  to  divide  the 
fpoil  equally  between   Almagro  and  himfelf, 
and  to  make  no  dillindtion  between  the  fol- 
diers  oi  either  in  the  diftribution.     This  made 
an  encire  and  hearty  reconciliation,  which  was 
110  fooner  concluded  than  the  ynca's  ranfom 
came  in.     But  this  vaft  treafure,   the  capital 
obicclofall  their  labours  and  villainies,  no  fooner 
came  into  their  pofieflion,  but  in  it's  confe- 
quences  it  v/as  very  near  being  the  utter  ruin 
of  their  affairs.    It  is  faid,  f.nd  not  improbably, 
that  tlie  whole  exceeded  the  fum  of  one  million 
live    hundred  thoufand    pounds    fterling,     a 
fum  vafl  at  the  prefcnt  time;  then  it  was  a 
prodigy.      On  the  dividend,  after  deducting  a 
iifth   lor   the  emperor,  and  the  fhares  of  the 
chief  commaiiders  uud  officers,  each   private 
foldicr   iiad  above  two  thouiand  pounds  Eng- 
liOi  m->ney.      They  hud  jiow    made  a    for- 
tune even  bcvond  their  imarrinations  ;  but  the 
fold icry  was  mined,    the  greateft   part  of  the 
army  Infiilcd  upon  being  dlfdiarged,  that  they 
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might  enjoy  their  fortunes   in  quiet.      This 
propofal  ill  fuited  with  the  ambitious  views  of 
the  commanders.     Almagro  was  for  proceed- 
ing in  the  ufual  way,  to  enforce  obedience  by 
the  feverity  of  military  difcipline  ;  but  Pizarro 
oppofed  him.     **  Let  them  go,   fays  he,  they 
cannot  do   us  better  fervice  ^  here  we  fhall 
have  them  mutinous  and  cowardly  foldicrs,  at 
home  they  will  ad:  for  us  as  recruiting  officers 
with  great  fuccefs  -,  for  when  it  fhall  be  feen 
that  common  foldiers  of  fo  little  merit  as  they, 
have  made  fuch  large  fortunes,  we  Ihall  not 
long  want  better  men  to  fupply  their  places." 
The  dcfire  of  the  foldiers  was  complied  with, 
and  as  many  as  chofe  to  go,  who  were  no 
inconliderable  number,  departed.  In  due  time 
the  fagacious  prophecy  of  Pizarro  was  accom- 
pliflied,   and  their  army  never  ^wanted  rein- 
forcements. 


CHAP.     XVI. 

N  the  mean  time  the  unfortunate  Atabalipa, 
the  greatnefs  of  whofe  ranfom  only  con- 
vinced the  Spaniards  of  the  neceffity  of  never 
releafing  him,  endeavoured  to  take  advantage 
of  his  captivity,  to  know  the  genius  and  man- 
ners of  this  people.  Amongft  all  their  accom- 
pliihments,  there  was  nothing  he  fo  much  ad- 
mired as  the  art  of  reading  and  writing.  This 
iinpeared   almoft   incomprehenfible    to   him, 

though 
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though  he  favv  clearly  the  ufe  of  it.  He  was 
at  a  lofs  to  know  whether  he  (liould  conlider 
it  as  a  natural  endowment,  or  as  an  acquilition 
of  art.  To  difcover  this,  he  on-^  day  dcfired  a 
foldier  to  write  the  name  of  God  upon  his 
nail :  he  carried  this  about  the  army,  deiiring 
feveral  to  explain  it,  which  they  all  did,  to  his 
wonder  and  fatisflidion.  At  laft  he  fliewed  it 
to  Pizarro,  but  Pizarro  blulhed,  and  could 
make  nothing  of  it.  The  ynca  then  perceived 
it  was  no  natural  gift,  but  owing  to  education  ; 
tile  want  of  which  he  thus  difcovercd  in 
Pizarro,  and  flighted  him  for  it.  This  morti- 
fied the  general,  and  his  difguft,  joined  to  his 
natural  cruelty,  and  a  policy  he  thought  he  faw 
in  the  proceeding,  made  him  haften  the  fate 
he  had  fome  time  before  determined  for  his 
unhappy  prifoner.  That  nothing  might  be 
wanting  to  the  boldnefs  and  atrocioufnefs  of 
their  barbarity,  they  proceeded  againft  him 
by  way  of  trial,  and  by  the  forms  of  law. 

A  charge  was  exhibited,  digefled  under  fe- 
veral heads.  \?iy  For  being  an  idolater.  2dly, 
For  having  many  concubines.  3diy,  For  waft- 
ing the  treafures  of  the  kingdom,  and  railing 
taxes  fince  the  coming  in  of  the  Spaniards.  And 
laftly,  For  the  murder  of  his  brother  Fluef- 
car.  An  attorney  general  was  appointed  to 
manage  the  accufation,  and  an  advocate  ap- 
pointed from  amongft  themfelves  afiigncd  for 
his  defence.     In  vain  did  the  more  numerous 
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and  better  part  of  the  army  protcfl:  againft  tliis 
proceeding,  and  lodge  an  appeal  to  Spair. ;    in 
vain  did  they  alledge  their  want  of  power  to 
judge  a  foreign  prince  for  any  crimes,  and  the 
abiurdity  of  the  crimes  with  which  this  prince 
was  charged.  Before  fuch  judges,  and  with  fuch 
an  advocate  to  defend  him,  the  vnca  was  con- 
demned  to  be  buried  ahve.     To  compieat  tliis 
violation  and  mockery  of  all  laws,  human  and 
d'vine,  the  fame  father  Vincent,  who  had  fo 
fignalized  himfelf  upon  a  former  occafion,  was 
fent   to  comfort  and  inftrucSt  him  in  his  lall 
moments.      The  chief  argument  wliich    he 
ufed  to  convert  him  to  chriftianitv  was,  that  on 
his  embracing  the  fiith,  inllead  of  being  burned, 
his  fentence  fhould  be  mitigated  to  ftrangling. 
This  prince   fubmitted  to   baptifm,   and   was 
immediately  ftrangled  in  prifon.     Pizarro  gave 
the  final  ftroke  to  his  hardened  and  fliamelefs 
villainy,   by  giving  him  a  magnificent  funeral, 
and  going  into  mourning. 

The  death  of  the  ynca  was  no  fooner  fpread 
abroad,  than  the  principal  nobility  at  Cufco  fet 
up  the  brother  of  Huefcar  ;  Pizarro  fet  up  a 
fon  of  Atabalipa  ;  and  two  generals  of  the 
Peruvians  fet  up  for  themfelves.  Thus  was 
this  wretched  country  torn  to  pieces  at  once 
by  foreigners,  and  by  a  domeflic  war  amongfl 
themfelves.  Yet  fuch  is  the  preference  of  any 
fort  of  fpirit  roufed  within  a  nation,  to  a  lethar- 
gic inadtivity,  that  the  Peruvians  gained  fome 

con- 
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confiderable  advantages  over  the  Spaniards,  even 
in  this  diftracted  condition,  and  took  feveral 
prifoners,  amongfl:  whom  was  the  attorney 
general,  whom  they  put  to  the  death  he  de- 
ferved  without  any  great  formaUty.  The  reft 
of  the  prifoners,  as  foon  as  they  were  informed 
of  their  having  proteiicd  againft  the  emperor's 
death,  they  gcneroufly  reUeved.  Thefe  ad- 
vantages g.iined  by  the  Peruvians,  made  the 
Spaniards  HHen  to  a  treaty;  for  Pizarro  was 
equally  ready  at  all  times  to  make  a  peace,  or 
to  break  it,  as  his  afi^airs  required.  He  made 
life  of  this  interval  to  fettle  the  Spaniards  in  the 
country.  It  was  now  that  he  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  famous  city  of  Lima.  But  as  foon 
as  he  judged  himfelf  in  a  condition  toprofecute 
it,  he  renewed  the  war  with  the  Indians,  and 
after  many  difficulties,  made  liimfelf  mafler  of 
Cufco,  then  the  capital  of  the  empire. 

But  whilft  he  was  thus  by  force  and  fraud 
cftablilliing  himfelf  every  where,  the  whole 
fabric  of  his  defigns  was  fhaken  by  a  fredi 
difpute  between  him  and  his  collegue  Alma- 
gro.  Thefe  commanders  had  little  mutual 
affedion,  and  lefs  confidence  in  each  other's 
honour  and  integrity  ;  for  iimilarity  of  man- 
ners is  no  ground  of  friendship,  but  where  the 
manners  are  good  in  themfelves.  Their  com- 
mon neceflities,  it  is  true,  obliged  them  lor  a 
time  to  keep  a  fair  appearance;  but  each  latif- 
iied  of  the  other's  ill  intentions,  watched  an 
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opportunity   of  being    before-hand    in   ibme 
finifter  advantage.     New  grants  and  fupplies 
had  lately  arrived   from  Spain.     Pizarro  ob- 
tained two  hundred  leagues  along  the  fea-coafl, 
to  the  Southward  of  his  former  government. 
Almagro  had  a  grant  of  two  hundred  more 
to  the  Southward  of  Pizarro's.  Judging,  or  pre- 
tending he  judged,  that  the  wealthy  and  im- 
portant city  of  Cufco  was  not  included  within 
Pizarro's  grant,  he  immediately  ceafed  to  a6t 
m  fubordination  to  him,  and  claimed  this  city 
as  his  property.     Pizarro's  brother,  who  com- 
manded for  him  there,   abfulutely  refufed  to 
deliver  up  the  place.     Almagro  infifted  on  it 
with  equal  obftinacy,  and  they  were  on   the 
point  of  deciding  the  difpute   by  the  fword, 
when  Pizarro,  the  moment  he  had  notice  of 
the  quarrel,   came  from  Lima,  where  he  was 
at  that  time  indifpofed,  notwithftanding   his 
infirmity,  with  incredible  expedition  to  Cufco. 
He  told  his  collegue,  that  he  was  not  unable  nor 
afraid  to  fupport  the  juflice  of  his  claim  by 
arms  j  but  he  chofe  rather  to  convince  him  by 
reafon  ;  that  the  ties  which  fubfifted  between 
them  and  their  common  neceffities,  would  al- 
ways touch  him  with  concern  to  be  compelled 
to    violent  courfes  j     which,     however   they 
might  end  in  favour  of  one  of  them  rather  than 
the  other,   would  certainly  be  much  more  in 
favour  of  the  common  enemv.     Pie  demon- 
flrated  to  him,  that  Cufco   was  indubitably 
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within  his  (Pizarro's)  government,  and  ended 
in  afTuring  hitn,  that  as  ht  would  defend  his 
own  right  with  all  his  force,  5b  he  was  equally 
willing-  to  employ  all  that  force,  with  all  his 
treafure,  and  ail  his  council,  and  whatever  af- 
iillancc  he  could  give,  to  put  Almagro  into 
pofTcrfion  of  wliatevcr  was  reallv  his  riiHit  j 
that  this  lay  yet  more  to  the  Southward  than 
Cufco,  and  was  a  country  no  way  inferior  in 
it's  riches,  ai  d  the  eafinefs  of  the  conqueil. 

This  timely  appearance  of  Pizarro,  his  dex- 
terous management,  and  judicious  mixture  of 
firmnefs  and  flexibility,  made  fuch  an  impref- 
fion  upon  Almagro,  that  he  was  once  more  re- 
conciled J  and  adding  as  many  of  Pizarro's 
troops  to  his  own  as  he  judged  necelTary,  he 
penetrated  with  great  danger  and  difficulty  in- 
to Chili,  lofing  many  of  his  men  whilft  he 
pafTed  over  mountains  of  an  immenfe  height, 
and  always  co\'cred  with  fnow.  He  fucceeded 
not  with  (landing  in  a  good  meafure  in  his  de- 
ligns,  for  he  reduced  a  valuable  and  conlider- 
able  part  of  that  country. 

There  was  undoubtedly  in  the  four  hundred 
leagues  which  Pizarro  had  follicited  for  him- 
felf,  enouj^'^  of  land  to  fatisfy  any  reafon- 
able  ambition,  and  fomething  to  fpare,  to  fecure 
the  quiet  poireiriv)n  of  the  red ;  bat  his  eager- 
nefs  after  a  large  territory,  made  him  blind  to 
the  folly  of  dividing  his  troops,  and  fending 
Almagro  upon  a  wild  diftant  cxp>idition  ^  and 
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yet  he  confidercd  this  as  a  mailer- piece  of 
policy.  A  little  time,  however,  convinced 
him  to  the  contrary.  No  Iboner  did  the  ynca 
perceive  this  divilion  of  the  Spanifh  troops, 
than  he  defired  leave  from  Pizarro's  brother, 
who  managed  affairs  for  him  at  Cufco,  to 
affi/l  at  a  folemn  feilival  of  this  nation,  which 
was  to  be  held  at  fome  diftance.  This  fcafl 
was  in  reality  a  fort  of  an  affembly  of  the  flates 
of  the  kingdom.  The  ynca  having  obtained 
permiffion  to  aflift  at  it,  made  ufe  of  this  op- 
portunity to  reprefeiit  to  his  fubjedls  in  the 
mofl:  pathetic  manner,  the  mifery  to  which 
the  nation  was  reduced  ;  the  fettlement  of  the 
Spaniards,  the  ci'.ics  they  had  built,  the  garri- 
fon  they  kept  at  Cufco,  and  the  guard  they 
had  on  his  own  perfon.  That  for  their  fakes 
he  was  now  refolved  to  hazard  that  perfon, 
and  every  thing  that  was  dear  to  him ;  that 
now  was  the  time  to  make  an  effort  with  fuc- 
cefs,  when  their  enemies,  divided  among^fl 
themfelves,  had  feparated  in  fearch  of  other 
kingdoms,  to  fatisfy  an  ambition  that  nothing 
could  fatiate.  The  whole  affembly  united  in 
thefe  fentiments ;  they  roufcd  the  country 
every  where,  and  the  Spaniards  who  remained 
in  Peru  were  not  able  to  prevent  the  vnca 
from  laying  liege  to  Cufco,.  with  an  army 
of  two  hundred  thoufand  men.  The  earrifon 
under  Ferdinand  Pizarro,  though  confilling  of 
no  more  than  feventy  men,  yet  with  their  ar- 
7,  tillcrv. 
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tillery,  the  failles  made  with  their  horfe,  and 
afTiflcd  bv  the  i^inoraiice  of  the  Peruvians  in 
carrying  on  n  fiege,  their  defence  was  as  fuccels- 
ful  as  it  was  brave. 

News  was  brought  to  Ahnagro  of  the 
dangers  to  whieh  Cufco  was  expoled,  and  the 
univerfal  infurredtion  of  the  Peruvians.  Re- 
linquiHiing  his  new  conquclls,  he  haded  back- 
to  preferve  his  old  with  gieat  expedition ; 
though  on  his  return  he  fuflered  as  much  from 
drought  and  heat,  as  in  his  progrcfs  he  had  en- 
dured from  cold.  At  his  approach  the  Indians 
raifed  the  iiege,  and  he  was  joyfully  received 
into  Cufco  by  Ferdinand  Pizarro,  and  the  gar- 
rifon,  almoft  exhauiled  by  the  length  of  the 
defence. 

After  all  tb.efe  long  and  laborious  marches, 
Ahnagro  was  e>.tremely  fatigued,  and  thought 
it  hiu'd,  that  now  in  the  wane  of  his  life  he 
jfhould  be  driven  with  infinite  toil  upon  new 
conquefts,  while  Piz.irro  fate  down  at  eafe 
to  enjov  alone  the  fruits  of  their  common 
labours.  He  refolved  to  renew  his  claim  to 
Cufco ;  he  had  now  a  fort  of  right  to  it  by 
having  raifed  the  fiege,  and  lie  had  a  ilrength 
fufficient  to  fupport  that  riglit.  Ferdinand 
and  Gonzalo,  the  two  brothers  of  Pizarro, 
making  fome  oppofition,  were  thrown  into 
prifon,  and  their  Httle  army  either  joined  him, 
or  lliared  the  fame  fate. 
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Pizarro,  unacqiuiinted  with  the  arrival  of 
Almagro,  or  the  llcp  he  had  taken,  liud  got 
together  an  army  fur  the  relief  r^tCufco,  who 
were  near  tlie  town  before  they  found  they 
had  an  enemy  of  any  other  fort  than  the  In- 
dians to  Contend  with.  A'migro,  aft.r  liaving 
tried  in  vain  to  feducc  their  tklehty,  cn[;\c,td 
and  routed  them.  On  this  advantai?,e,  his 
friends  reprefented  to  hiin  that  now  was  the 
happy  hour  of  his  foi tun-,  and  that  he  ought 
to  employ  it  10  tftahhdi  Jiimfelf  beyond  all 
polTibility  of  being  moved.  I'hat  he  ought  to 
put  the  Pizarros,  his  piifoncrs,  to  death,  and 
march  dirediy  to  I  ima,  to  feize  upon  his 
rival,  who  never  could  be  he.irtily  reconciled 
to  him,  and  whilil  he  remained  in  pofieflioa 
of  the  fea-coafl.  could  never  want  mea*^*:  of 
making  his  enmity  terrible.  Almagro  liad 
humanity  enough  to  rejet:;!:  the  hrft  part  of 
this  counfel,  and  wcaknefs  enough  not  to 
hearken  to  tlie  laft.  If  lie  marched  into  ano- 
ther's government,  he  trembled  at  the  name  of 
a  rebel  ;  and  for  fcnr  of  the  name  expofcd 
liimfelf  tofiflxr  the  puni(hment  of  the  thing  -, 
not  confiderin?,,  that  liavino;  once  embrued  his 
hands  in  civil  blrod,  he  ought  never  to  flop 
till  his  end  was  gained  j  that  conqa-.fl:  alone 
could  decide  the  quedivjn  oi'  their  right  j  :h^ 
that  he  who  had  the  gi  eater  force,  would 
ivave  the  bell:  means  of  protection,  if  he  vvai 
in  the  wrojn;^,.     WlnU't  he  deliberated   what 
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courfe  to  take,  Gonzalo  Pizarro  made  his 
efcape  with  an  hundred  of  thofe  who  were 
afFr»dled  to  his  caufc. 

It  was  the  intercH:  of  Pizarro,  who  found 
himfelf  in  no  condition  to  carry  on  the  war, 
yet  podcfTed  all  the  means  of  being  reinforced, 
to  keep  iiKitters  from  coming  to  an  extremity, 
as  it  was  Almagro's  to  bring  them  to  a  fpeedy 
ifTue ;  and  in  this  knowledge  of  the  manage- 
ment of  time,  when  to  lie  by  to  L'ain  it,  and 
when  to  ufe  the  prcfeut  moment,  the  great 
fkill  in  bufinefs,  fo  little  underflood,  depends 
almoft  entirely.  Pizarro  had  rccourle  to  the 
old  way  of  treaty;  he  promifed  largely,  he 
offered  a  fca-port,  and  agreed  to  lubmit  the 
decifion  of  all  their  difputes  to  the  royal  au- 
dience ;  but  as  a  preliminary,  he  infifted  on 
the  releafe  of  his  brother  Ferdinand.  Expe- 
rienced as  Almagro  was  in  Pizarro's  faith,  he 
gave  up  the  only  pledge  that  could  fecure  it. 
The  moment  Gonzalo  was  releafed,  he  was 
put  at  tlie  head  of  the  reinforcements  Pizarro 
had  long  expcd:ed,  and  now  received ;  and  as 
he  was  a  man  of  capacity,  he  prepared  to  acft 
with  vig(Air.    The  treaty  was  forgot. 

The  country  which  held  for  Almagro  was 
fepanited  from  that  which  Pizarro  poflefTed, 
by  vail  mountains  pnflable  only  in  fome  fleep 
and  dangerous  defiles.  Ahiiagro's  counfellors 
adv'iied  him  by  all  means  to  poll  his  troops  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  oppofe  his  enemies  in  thofe 
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paflcs ;  but  fo  infatuated  was  he  with  a  falfc 
ibcurity,  that  he  rcfufed  to  laul  any  troops 
to  occupy  thofe  important  pods,  which 
were  feizcd  by  the  enemy  without  the  Icall 
oppofition.  He  had,  however,  one  refource  left, 
and  that  a  good  one.  The  town  of  Cufco  was 
well  fortified,  hud  a  good  garrifon,  and  the  ene- 
my wasill  provided  for  carrying  on  thcfie'.2;c.  But. 
as  he  had  prejudiced  his  aftair?  before  by  dilato- 
ry rndfuics,  he  now  complcatly  ruined  them 
by  precipitation  and  temerity,  fic  turned  his 
back  upon  the  advantages  of  his  fituation,  and 
rcfolved,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  all  his 
officers,  to  hazard  his  fortune  in  the  field  ; 
confident  of  his  own  fuperiority,  and  full  of 
contempt  of  the  enemy,  whom  he  believed  to 
be  raw  troops;  but  he  found  too  late,  that 
they  were  veterans  of  great  bravery,  and  exaifl 
difcipline.  The  engagement  was  warm  ;  in 
which  Almagro  and  his  troops  behaved  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  not  to  dilgrace  their  former 
exploits  'j  but  after  a  gallant  flruggle,  they 
were  in  the  end  entirely  defeated.  Almagro 
himfelf  was  taken  prifoner,  and  fell,  at  the  age 
of  feventy-three  years,  a  vidim  to  a  niihncrs 
fcarce  e-\cufe;^ble  in  a  young  foldier ;  but  to  the 
laft  degree  hlameable  in  an  experienced  com- 
mander, who  being  fnppofcd  to  have  loni^ 
eitabliflied  his  reputation  for  courage  beyond 
all  doubt,  ought  to  modtl  Ids  condud  only  by 
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hie  own  experience,  and  the  circumftances  of 
the  affair  in  which  he  is  engaged. 

Pizarro  having  got  the  rival,  who  had 
caufcd  him  (o  many  apprehenfions,  into  his 
hands,  rcfolved  to  fhew  him  no  mercy.  In 
fpite  of  Ahnagro's  age,  which,  as  it  might  re- 
move his  fears,  ought  to  have  given  room  for 
pity  J  in  fpite  of  their  common  w^arfare,  their 
dangers  and  triumphs  j  in  fpite  of  every  fenti- 
ment  of  gratitude  for  what  this  unfortunate 
man  had  contributed  to  his  greatnefs,  and  in 
fpite  of  his  late  mercy  to  his  brother ;  all 
which  were  pathetically  and  ftrongly  urged  by 
Almagro,  to  fuffer  an  old  man,  and  a  prifoner 
too,  after  fo  many  fruitlefs  toils,  to  die  quiedy 
in  his  bed,  Pizarro  was  deaf  to  every  thing 
but  a  barbarous  policy,  which  made  him  fub- 
mit  every  virtue  to  the  fecufing  the  meanefl 
part  of  his  defigns.  Almagro  was  formally 
tried,  fentenced,  and  then  flrangled  in  prifon. 
His  body  was  aftei'wards  beheaded  publickly 
on  a  fcaffold,  and  for  a  long  time  denied 
burial.  A  negi*o  Have  interred  it  by  ftealth. 
Amidfl:  the  pity  which  this  barbarous  execu- 
tion caufcd,  people  could  not  forbear  recolledl- 
ing  the  unhappy  fate  of  Atahualpa,  and  the 
ihare  which  Almagro  had  in  it. 
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CHAP.     XVI. 

HILST  this  civil  war  raged,  theynca 
took  a  very  extraordinary  refolution. 
He  disbanded  his  troops,  and  retired  to  the 
mountains;  "  Becaufe,  fays  he,  whilft  vjq.  are 
in  arms,  their  fear  of  us  will  be  a  means  of 
uniting  the  Spaniards,  but  if  we  dilperfe, 
they  will  certainly  deftroy  each  other."  A  re- 
folution this,  which  at  lirft  view,  has  fome- 
thing  maflerly,  but  it  is  only  when  viewed  in 
one  light.  When  their  natural  prince  is  fled, 
the  people  who  muft  be  governed,  may  give 
the  reins  of  government  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  An  army  once  difperfed  is  got  toge^ 
ther  again  with  great  difHculty  j  and  on  the 
other  hand,  a  civil  war  is  by  no  means  a  cer- 
tain deftrudlion  to  thofe  who  are  engaged  in 
it :  and  indeed  by  the  reafon  of  the  thing,  and 
by  the  event,  it  was  an  ill-judged  ftep,  the 
fcheme  of  a  barbarous  prince,  who  was  far 
from  being  a  confummate  politician. 

It  was  very  ruinous  to  the  Peruvians,  that 
happening  to  be  divided  amongfl  themfelves 
when  the  Spaniards  came  in,  they  fiiffercd 
them  to  interfere  in  their  parties  j  but  it  was 
ofyet  worfe  confequence,  that  when  the  Spa- 
niards were  afterwards  divided,  they  interfered 
themfelves  in  the  Spanidi  parties.  Alm.agro 
and  Pizarro  liad  armies  of  Indians,  by  which 
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thofe  people  were  habituated  to  obey  them, 
and  to  be  intereiled  m  tlieir  fuccefs ;  this, 
joined  to  the  want  of  any  regular  plan  of  de- 
fence on  the  part  of  their  king  and  comman- 
ders, fuhdued  that  empire  to  Pizarro  with 
fmall  trouble,  if  we  confider  the  greatnefs  of 
the  objedl.  But  having  atchieved  fo  great  a 
conquefl:,  it  only  made  Pizarro  acquainted 
with  other  great  trads  which  were  rich,  and 
might  be  added  to  them.  He  followed  the 
tracks  of  Almagro  into  Chili,  and  reduced  a 
confiderable  part  of  the  country.  Orellana, 
one  of  his  commanders,  palled  tbe  Andes,  and 
failed  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  Ama- 
zons ;  an  immenfe  navigation,  which  difco- 
vered  a  rich  and  delightful  country,  but  as  it 
is  moftly  flat,  and  therefore  not  abounding  in 
minerals,  the  Spaniards  then,  and  ever  fince, 
negledted  it. 

The  death  of  Almagro,  and  the  influence  it 
had  upon  the  condudt  of  Pizarro,  is  a  fl:rikin2: 
example  how  neceflary  it  is  for  a  great  man  to 
have  an  awe  upon  him  from  fome  oppofition, 
that  may  keep  his  prudence  alive,  and  teach 
him  to  have  a  watch  upon  his  paffions.  Not 
content  with  a  territory  upwards  of  eight  hun- 
dred leagues  long^  and  of  a  prodigious  breadth, 
riches  fuch  as  none  of  the  kinsfs  of  his  country 
had  ever  pofTc lied,  a  jurifdidion  litde  lels 
than  royal,  and  an  ablolute  fecurity  by  the  cx- 
tindion  of  the  only  perfon  who  had  any  pre- 
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tenfions  againft  him,  either  through  a  jealouly 
which  often  haunts  the  happieft  fortune,  or 
through  a  pride  which  cannot  bear  even  the 
appearance  of  any  who  had  once  withftood 
his  power,  he  took  a  rcfolution  entirely  to  cut 
off  all  that  had  ever  adhered  to  his  rival 3  he  did 
not  know  when  the  ilTue  of  blood  ought  to 
be  flopped ;  nor  that  examples  of  feverity  on 
a  few  create  terror  and  fubmiilion,  but  that 
threats  of  general  deftrudlion  produce  nothing 
but  defpair  and  defperate  refolutions.  He  was 
not  fatisfied  with  putting  many  to  death,  but 
iiTued  a  proclamation,  inhibiting  under  ihe 
fame  penalty,  that  any  perfon  ihould  harbour, 
or  even  relieve  an  Almagrian  with  the  necef- 
farics  of  life.  This  party  was  yet  numerous, 
thou2;h  difperfcd  and  lurking  about  the  coun- 
try, x'hc  heads  of  them  finding  that  Pizarro 
was  implacable,  entered  into  a  confpiracy  to 
murder  him.  They  did  not  want  adherents 
in  the  city,  fo  that  they  found  means  of  con- 
cealing themfelves  until  their  plot  fhould  be 
ripe  for  execution  :  but  by  fome  means  Pi- 
zarro difcovered  their  defigns,  and  fufFered 
them  to  know  he  had  difcovered  them. 
Alarmed  at  this  information ,  they  faw  nothing 
could  happen  but  death  at  any  fide.  Twelve 
of  the  chiefs  marched  into  the  ftreets  at  noon- 
day, with  their  fwords  drawn,  crying  out, 
**  Long  live  the  king  !  but  let  the  traitor  die  ;'* 
and  crofTing  the  great  fquare  of  Lima,   made 
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diredlyto  Pizarro's  palace  j  the  reft  followed  in 
different  parties.  The  people  being  all  the 
whileAifpendcd,  and  in  that  inadive  amazement 
which  the  execution  of  a  bold  and  fudden  en- 
terprife  generally  infpires,  made  no  oppofitJon. 
The  confpirators  fecured  the  avenues ;  and  Pi- 
zarro,  not  alarmed  until  he  was  lurrounded 
by  his  enemies,  fell  under  their  fwords,  after 
having  fold  his  life  dearly. 

Thus  died  Pizarro,  by  an  event  extremely 
memorable.  A  greac  conqueror,  in  the  city 
he  had  himfclf  built,  in  his  own  palace, 
amid  ft  his  guards  murdered  at  noon  day  by 
the  hands  of  a  fmall  number  of  fugitives.  The 
Peruvians  had  the  latisfad:ion  to  fee  the  fecond 
of  their  conquerors  cut  off  by  the  fame  fword 
th:.thad  afBidled  themfelves. 

CHAP.     XVII. 

\¥  T  H  E  N  Pizarro  had  fallen  in  confe- 
'V  quence  of  thofe  cruel  and  ill-judged 
ileps  which  he  took  for  his  fecurity,  the  Al- 
magrians,  elate  with  their  fuccefs,  and  grow- 
ing into  a  formidable  body,  feized  upon  the 
city,  and  proclaimed  the  liatural  fbn  of  old 
Almagro  governor  j  a  youth  not  twenty  years 
of  age,  but  of  a  courage  and  capacity  notabfo- 
lutely  unequal  to  a  charge  of  fuch  impor- 
tance, undertaken  in  circumftances  fo  critical. 
But  though  the  Almagrians  luccceded  beyond 
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their  hopes,  by  the  confternation  caufed  by 
the  fuddennefs  of  the  attempt,  and  the  general 
dillike  to  the  cruel  procedure  of  Pizarro ;  the 
major  part  of  the  Spaniards  were  far  from  ac- 
qniefcing  in  this  irregular  nomination  of  a 
governor.  A  confiderable  number,  and  thofe 
of  the  befl:  men,  declared,  that  without  inte- 
refting  themfelves  in  the  quarrel  of  either 
partv,  they  would  wait  for  the  emperor's  de- 
termination, which  they  expedcd  hourly,  and 
to  which  alone  they  were  refolved  to  conform 
themfelves. 

In  this  ftate  of  things  the  new  governor 
Vaca  di  Caftro  arrived.  This  man  was  of  a 
good  famiH%  and  by  profeflion  a  lawyer ;  but 
through  a  more  rigid  adherence  to  the  ftrideft 
ideas  of  right  and  juftice  than  is  fuitable  to  the 
coarfenefs  of  practice,  he  did  not  make  that 
figure  in  his  profeflion  to  which  his  great  ca- 
pacity entitled  him.  But  what  kept  him 
backward  at  the  bar,  recommended  him  firfl 
to  the  knowledge,  and  afterwards  to  the  efteem 
of  his  mafter  the  emperor  Charles  the  Vth, 
who  was  a  man  of  too  much  difcernment  not 
to  be  ftruck  with  a  charadter  fo  Angular  as 
was  that  of  one  who  was  a  lawyer,  without 
exercifing  the  trade  of  law,  and  lived  at  court 
without  being  a  courtier.  Therefore,  without 
any  follicitation  of  his  own,  without  any  re- 
commendation from  a  miniftcr  or  favourite, 
this  man's  plain  unoftentaticus  virtue  placed 
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him  in  an  employment  of  fo  great  a  truft. 
When  he  arrived  in  the  Indies  he  /lill  pre- 
ferved  his  charadler.  He  adled  hke  one  who 
came  neither  to  make  friends  or  a  fortune,  but 
folely  to  do  his  duty  ;  and  he  ihewed  favour  or 
difapprobation  to  all  in  proportion  as  they 
performed  their's.  Indian  or  Spaniard  was 
entirely  alike  to  i;h<^  equality  of  his  juftice. 
He  flattered  nobody,  he  threatened  nobody, 
and  whilft  he  lived  with  all  the  modefly  of  a 
private  man,  he  fupported  all  the  dignity  of  a 
governor. 

He  was  hardly  landed,  when  young  Almagro 
fent  him  an  embafTy,  explaining  the  reafons  of 
his  condu<ft,  and  propofing  terms  ;  but  Caftro 
anfwered  him,  that  he  was  come  under  the 
emperor's  authority,  folely  to  do  him  and  every 
body  juftice ;  of  which,  if  a  good  fubjedl,  he 
could  have  no  room  to  complain ;  if  a  bad  one, 
he  muft  prepare  to  feel  it :  he  knew  no  other 
terms.  This  was  new  bnguage  to  governors 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  who  almoft  forgot 
they  had  a  fuperior.  Almagro  therefore  was 
refolved  to  abide  the  fortune  of  war,  rather 
than  fubmit  without  fuch  terms  as  might  en- 
fure  him  the  government  of  his  father's  pro- 
vince at  leaft.  On  the  other  hand,  Caftro 
would  hear  of  no  terms  between  a  king  and 
his  fubjedls,  and  therefore  fet  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  his  troops,  which  were  compofcd  of 
thofe  who  had  refufed  to  obey  Almagro,  and 
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gave  him  battle.     The  vidory  was  on  his  fide, 
but  not  without  a  bloody  difpute. 

Several  of  Almagro's  officers,  in  hopes  of 
procuring  favour  for  themfelves,  betrayed  his 
caufe  in  the  battle ;  but  Caflro  was  far  from 
thinking  their  treachery  to  their  leader,  could 
be  reckoned  a  fervice  to  the  crown,  and  there- 
fore fpared  none  of  them  in  the  numerous  exe- 
cutions he  found  it  neceflary  to  make  on  this 
occafion.  Noxie  of  the  fufferers  was  more 
pitied  than  Almagro,  who  behaved  with  the 
utmoft  gallantry  in  the  engagement,  as  he  had 
done  with  much  humanity  and  honour  upon 
moft  occafions.  He  was  taken  and  be- 
headed. 

The  feverity  of  this  procedure,  whilft  it 
terrified  every  body,  drew  no  odium  upon  the 
governor,  who  adted  clearly  without  prejudice, 
or  felf-intereft.  They  looked  on  thefe  execu- 
tions like  judgments  from  heaven  which  af- 
flidt  us  bitterly,  but  leave  no  room  for  mur- 
mur or  complaint  againft  the  hand  that  inflids 
them.  To  the  followers  of  Pizarro,  who 
valued  themfelves  on  their  late  fervice,  and 
murmured  that  they  were  not  rewarded  better 
than  he  thought  they  deferved,  he  fhewed 
little  favour.  He  told  them  he  could  well 
diftinguifii  between  what  was  done  out  of  a 
fpirit  of  party,  and  what  proceeded  from  a 
principle  of  loyalty  to  their  fovereign^  that 
they   might    look  upon   themfelves  as    very 
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happy  that  he  fuffered  their  laftadlion  to  obli- 
terate the   memory  of  ail  their   others.     In 
fhort,  he  proceeded  with  fuch  conftancy,  that 
the  Spaniards  were  reduced  to  an  entire  fub- 
jedtion,  and  the  Indians  treated  by  them  as 
fellow    fubjed:s    and    fellow  creatures.     The 
clergy  he   made  to   attend   diligently  to  the 
duty  of  their  function,    and  to  the  converfion 
of  the  Indians,  ratbsr  than  to  the  acquilition 
of  their  gold.    He  modelled  the  adminiftration 
of  juftice  in  the  exa  'T:cfl  manner.     He  founded 
feveral  town;,    a:     eftablifhed  fchools  and  col- 
leges in  themj  placed  the  royal  revenues 
on  fuch  a  footing,  th ;    the  conqueft  of  Peru 
became  immediately    a    great  public  advan- 
tage, which  formerly  was  little  more  than  an 
objedl  of  private  plunder.     But  whilft  he  re- 
mained  himfelf  poor    among  fome    of    the 
richeft  confifcations  that  ever  were  made,  and 
whilfl  he   enriched   the  royal   treafury  with 
moft   prodigious  remittances,  the  great  men 
at  court  received  no  prefents.     This  induced 
them  to   get  a  number  of  judges  appointed, 
whofe   authority   over-ruled   that  of    Caftro. 
The  end  was  anfwered.     Difputes  arofe;  the 
colony  was  unfettledj  appeals  and  complaints 
innumerable  came  home,  and  prefents  from  all 
fides.  But  what  anfwered  the  prefcnt  end  of  the 
courtiers,  was  near  flopping  up  the  fpring  of  bribe- 
ry  for  the  future.  In  the  confufion  that  arofe  from 
fuch  clafliing  jurifdidions,  and  the   fchemes 
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of  men  in^^nt  upon  their  own  intcrefts,  it  was 
not  hard  for  Gonzalo,  the  brother  of  the  fa- 
mous Pizarro,  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  general 
difcontent,  and  to  fet  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a 
party. 

It  was  now  no  longer  a  difpute  between  go- 
vernors about  the  bounds  of  their  jurifdidlion  ; 
Gonzalo  Pizarro  only  paid  a  nominal  fubmif- 
fion  to  the  emperor.     He  flrengthened  daily, 
and  even  went  fo  far  as  to  behead  a  viceroy 
who  was  fent  to  curb  him.      There  was  a 
fleet  at  this  time  in  the  South-Seas,   and  he 
had  addrefs  enough  to  gain  the  admiral  to  his 
intereds  j    by  which  means  he  was  able   t^ 
over-awe  the  coaft  of  Mexico,  and  preve,..^ 
any  force  coming  againft  him  from  that  p    <". 
He  even   entertained    hopes  of    gaining    Ju 
Spaniards   there  to  join   in  his  revolt.     Th^ 
court,  juftly  alarmed  at  this  progrefs,  h.   i  ig 
felt  the  ill  effedt  of  fending  men  who  were 
recommended  to  their  pofts  by  importunity  and 
cabal,  as  they  had  experienced  the  beneficial 
confequences    of    employing    perfons    whofe 
characfter  only  pleaded  for  them,  they  fent  a 
licentiate  in  divinity,  called  Peter  de  la  Gafca, 
a  man  differing  only  from  Caftro,  that  he  was 
of  a  milder  and  more  infinuating  behaviour, 
but  with  the  fame  love  of  juftice,  the  fame 
greatnefs  of  foul,  and  the  fame   difinterefted 
fpirit.  This  mildnefs  of  charadler  fuited  the  cir- 
cumdances  of  the  times,  as  well  as  the  rigid 
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jufticc  of  Caftro  did  thofe  In  which  he  was 
appointed  ;  for  as  the  revolt  was  now  al- 
moft  general,  he  could  find  no  friends  but 
fuch  as  he  (hould  make  ;  for  though  he  was 
inverted  with  the  amplefl:  authorit^i  from 
Spain,  he  neither  carried  men  to  enforce  it,  nor 
money  ;  and  the  whole  fiicccfs  of  the  expe- 
dition rcfted  iblely  in  his  own  capacity. 

When  he  arrived  in  Mexico,  he  declared 
that  his  was  a  peaceable  profefTion  ;  that 
he  came  not  to  exercife  feverities,  but  to  heal 
by  gentle  meafures  the  effeds  of  thofe  which 
were  formerly  exercifed.  He  even  wrote  a 
very  obliging  letter  to  Pizarro,  perfuading  him 
to  fubmit,  and  offering  him  a  free  pardon  for 
himfelf  and  his  alTociates.  In  the  mean  time 
he  was  not  wanting  in  more  vigorous  meafures ; 
but  by  his  engaging  addrefs,  and  the  reputation 
of  his  probity,  raifed  large  fums  of  money,  and 
fome  hundreds  of  men.  PizarrOj  puffed  up 
by  his  fuccefs,  received  the  embafTador  with 
great  haughtinefs,  and  fent  his  anfwer,  which 
was  likewife  that  of  his  aflbciates,  by  the  ad- 
miral 5  which  was  in  efFedl,  that  neither  would 
he  yield  up  his  government,  nor  would  they 
fubmit  to  have  any  other  governor.  The  ad- 
miral had  inflrudtions  to  try  what  bribery 
would  do,  and  if  that  failed,  to  fire  the  city  of 
Panama,  and  bring  off  the  new  viceroy  pri- 
foner.  However,  during  their  conferences, 
the  affair  took  abfolutely  another   turn-,  and 
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the  admiral,    inftead  of   conveying  Gafca  a 
prifoner  to  Peru,  tranfported  him  thither  with 
all  his  forces,  returning  to  his  allegiance  him- 
felf,  and  perfuading  all  his   adheients  ^o  be 
hearty  in  the  royal  caufe.    The  viceroy  did  not 
at  all  alter  the  profcllions  and  behaviour  he  had 
ufed  in  Mexico,  but  every  whore  proclaiming 
peace  and  pardon,    at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
force,  he  drew  the  cities  of  Lima  and  Cufco 
from  the  party  of  Pizarro ;  who  finding  him- 
fclf  obliged  to  evacuate  the  moft  confiderable 
places  of  flrength,   with  very  unequal  forces 
hazarded  a  batde,    in    which  he    was  made 
prifoner.       He  was  foon  after  condemned  and 
executed,  with  thofe  wlio  had  been  the  chief 
inAruments  of  his  rebellion. 

Such  an  ill  ftar  governed  all  thofe  who  had  a 
fhare  in  the  reduction  of  Peru :    Almagro  be- 
headed, his  fon  fliaring  the  fame  fate  ;  Pizarro 
murdered  in  his  own  palace;  his  brother  Fer- 
dinand kept  a  prifoner  twenty-three  years  ^  and 
his  other  brother  Gonzalo,   as   we  have  juft 
feen,  fuffering  death  as  a  traitor.     The  new 
governor  having  by  necefTary  feverities  quieted 
his  province,  took  effedual  car'^  to  heal  it's 
diforders  by  the  arts  of  peace,  and  to  compleat 
what  Caftro  had  been  obliged  to  leave  untinilh- 
ed.       lie   fettled    the   civil  government,    the 
army,   and  the   mines,   upon  fucli   a  bafis  as 
made  the  province  worth  the  plunder  of  future 
vicerovs.     He  carried  over  two  millious  to  the 
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royal    ticafury,  paid   all   his   debts,   and  fate 
down  as  poor  in  Spain  as  he  had  left  it. 

The  reJudion  of  the  great  empires  of  Peru 
and  Mexico,    makes  almoll    tlie   only  thing 
very  much  vvortli  infifting  npon  in  the  Ameri- 
can liidory.     A  few  fl;irmi(Iie>  with  a  f.ivage 
[eople,    and  fome  voyages  and  difcoverics  tx- 
adtly  refembling  e;ich  t)tijcr,  chunking  only  tlie 
names  and  fituations,  'S  the  matter,  which,  in 
my  opinion,  unprohtahly  fills  fo  many  volumes, 
and   contains    very    litrle    of  eitlier   curiofity 
or  inftruc^lioi].     H"wevcr,   when  I  come   to 
treat  of  the  feveral  European  fettlements  par- 
ticularly,  I    iliall    not    omit   to  mention   any 
tiling  in  their  hiftory  that  contains  cither  the 
one  or  the  other. 


End  of  the    First    Pap.t. 
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The  Manners  of  the  Americans, 


C  II  A  P.     I. 

TIIK  Aborigines  of  America,  througli- 
out  the  whole  extent  of  the  two  vail: 
continents  which  they  inhabit,  and  amongftthe 
infinite  number  ofnations  and  tribes  into  which 
they  are  divided,  differ  vei^  Htde  from  each 
other  in  their  manners  andcuftoms,  and  they  all 
form  a  very  ftriking  pidlure  of  the  moft  diftant 
antiquity.  Whoever  confiders  the  Americans  of 
this  day,  not  only  ftudies  the  manners  of  a  re- 
mote prefent  nation,  but  he  (Indies,  in  fome  mca- 
fure,  the  antiquities  of  all  nations  ^  from  which 
no  mean  lights  may  be  thrown  upon  many 
parts  of  the  ancient  authors,  both  facred  and 
profane.  The  learned  Lafitau  has  laboured 
this  point  with  great  luccefs,  in  a  work  which 
deferves  to  be  read  amongtl  us  much  more 
than  I  find  it  is. 

The  people  of  America  are  tall,  and  flrait 
in  their  limbs  beyond  the  proportion  of  mofl 
Jiations :  th^^ir  bodies  arc  Ih-ons; ;  but  of  a 
fpecies  of  flrt.gth  rather  fitted    to    endure 
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much  hardfliip,  than  to  continue  long  at  any 
fervile  work,  by  which  they  are  quickly 
conx'umed  ;  it  is  the  flrength  of  a  beaft  of 
prey,  rather  than  that  of  a  beaft  of  burthen . 
Their  bodies  and  heads  are  flattifh,  theeffedl  of 
art ;  their  features  are  regular,  but  their  coun- 
tenances fierce  ;  their  hair  long,  black,  lank, 
and  as  ftrong  as  that  of  a  horfe.  No  beards. 
The  colour  ot  their  Ikin  a  reddifh  brown,  ad- 
mired amongft  them,  and  improved  by  the 
conftant  ufe  of  bear's  fat  and  paint. 

When  the  Europeans  firft  came  into  Ame- 
rica, they  found  the  people  quite  naked,  except 
thofe  parts  which  it  is  common  for  the  moft 
uncultivated  people  to  conceal.  Since  that 
time  they  have  generally  a  coarfe  blanket  to 
cover  them,  which  they  buy  from  us.  The 
whole  flifhion  of  their  lives  is  of  a  piece ; 
hardy,  poor,  and  fqualid  ;  and  their  education 
from  their  inflmry  is  folely  dircded  to  fit  their 
bodies  for  this  mode  of  life,  and  to  form  tb^ir 
minds  to  inflidl  and  to  endure  the  greateft  evils. 
Their  only  occupations  are  hunting  aiui  war. 
Agriculture  is  ^eft  to  the  vvo!ncn.  Merchan- 
dize they  c">nLemn.  When  their  hunting 
feafon  is  pall,  whic!i  they  go  through  with 
much  patience,  and  in  which  they  exert  great 
ingenuity,  and  their  provifions  once  hiid  up, 
they  pals  the  reft  of  their  time  in  an  entire 
indolence.  Ihey  (leep  halt  the  day  in  their 
huts,   they  loiter  and  jeft  among  their  friends, 
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and  they  obferve  no  bounds  or  decency  in 
their  eating  and  drinking.  Before  we  difcovered 
them  they  wanted  I'pirituous  Hquors;  but 
now,  the  acquirement  of  thefe  is  what  gives  a 
fpur  to  their  induftry,  and  enjoyment  to 
their  repofc.  This  is  the  principal  end  they 
purfue  in  their  treaties  with  us  ;  and  from 
this  they  furrer  inex;.  refTible  calamities ;  for, 
having  once  begun  to  drink,  they  can  preferve 
no  meafure,  but  continue  a  fuccellion  of 
drunkennefs  as  long  as  their  means  oi  pro- 
curing liquor  lads.  In  this  condition  they  lie 
expofed  on  the  earth  to  all  the  inclemency  of 
the  feafons,  which  wafles  them  by  'A  train  ot 
the  mofl  fatal  diforders.  They  perifh  in  rivers 
and  marflies  J  they  tumble  into  the  fire^  they 
quarrel,  and  very  frequently  murder  each 
other  J  and  in  fliort,  excels  in  drinking^  which 
with  us  is  rather  immoral  than  very  de- 
ftrudtive,  amongll  this  uncivilized  people, 
who  have  not  art  enough  to  guard  again  ft  the 
confequence  of  their  vices,  is  a  public  cala- 
mity. The  few  amongft  them  who  live 
free  from  this  evil,  enjoy  the  reward  of  their 
temperance  in  a  robuft  and  healthy  old  age. 
The  diforders  which  a  complicated  luxury  lias 
introduced,  and  fupports  in  Europe,  are  flran- 
gers  here. 

The  characftcr  of  the  Indians  is  ftriking. 
They  are  grave  even  to  fadnels  in  their  de- 
portment upon  any  ferious  occafion  ;   nbfer- 
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vant  of  thofe  in  company ;  refpedful  to  the 
old  ;  of  a  temper  cool  and  deliberate ;  by 
which  they  are  never  in  hafle  to  fpeak  before 
they  have  thought  well  upon  the  matter,  and 
are  fure  the  perfon  who  fpoke  before  them 
has  finidied  all  he  had  to  fay.  They  have 
here  fore  the  greatell  contempt  for  t.ie  vivacity 
of  the  Europeans,  who  interrupt  each  other, 
and  frequently  fpeak  all  together.  Nothing  is 
more  edifying  than  their  behaviour  in  their 
public  councils  and  affemblies.  Every  man 
there  is  heard  in  his  turn,  according  as  his 
years,  his  wifdom,  or  his  fervices  to  his  coun- 
try have  ranked  him.  Not  a  word,  not  a 
whifpcr,  not  a  murmur  is  heard  from  the  reft 
vvhilft  he  fpeaks.  No  indecent  condemnation, 
no  ill-timed  applaufe.  The  younger  fort  at- 
tend for  their  inftruc^ion.  Here  thev  learn 
the  hiftory  of  their  nation  •  here  they  are  in- 
flamed with  the  fongs  of  thofe  who  celebrate 
the  warlike  actions  of  their  anceftors ;  and 
here  they  are  taught  what  are  the  interefts  of 
their  country,  and  how  to  purfue  them. 

Tliere  is  no  people  amongft  v/hom  the 
laws  of  hofpitality  are  more  facred,  or  exe- 
cuted with  more  s^enerofny  and  rrood-will. 
Their  houfcs,  their  provilion,  even  their 
young  women  are  not  enough  to  oblige  a 
gueft.  To  thofe  of  their  own  nation  they 
are  likevvife  very  humane  and  beneficent. 
Has  any  one    of  them  fuccecded  ill   in   his 
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hunting?  has  his  harveft:  friiled?  or  is  his  houfe 
burned  ?  He  has  no  other  efFe(!l  of  his  niif- 
fortune,  than  that  it  gives  him  an  opportunity 
to  experience  the  benevolence  and  regard  of 
his  fellow  citizens,  who  for  that  purpofe  have 
all  things  almoft  in  common.  But  to  the 
enemies  of  his  country,  or  to  thole  who  have 
privately  offended,  the  American  is  implaca- 
ble. He  conceals  his  f  itiments,  he  appears 
reconciled,  until  by  fome  treachery  or  fui  prize 
he  has  an  opportunity  of  executing  an  hor- 
rible revenge.  No  length  of  time  is  fufhcicnt 
to  allay  his  refentment  •  no  diftance  of  place 
j^reat  enough  to  protect  the  objed:;  he  croflcs 
the  fteepell  mountains,  he  pierces  the  moft 
impradticable  forefls,  and  traverfes  the  moll 
hideous  bogs  and  defarts  for  fcvcral  hundreds 
of  miles,  bearing  the  inclemency  of  the  fea- 
fons,  the  fatigue  of  the  expedition,  the  ex- 
tremes of  hunger  and  thirlt  with  patience 
and  chearfulncfs,  in  hops  of  furprizing  his 
enemy,  on  whom  he  excrcifes  the  mod  (liock- 
ing  barbarities,  even  to  the  eating  of  his 
fledi.  To  fuch  extremes  do  the  Indians  pulli 
their  friendfhip  or  their  enmity;  ai.d  fi.ch 
indeed  in  general  is  the  charudjr  of  all  itroiig 
and  uncultivated  minds. 

Notwithlfandingtliisferocitv,  no  people  have 
their  anger,  or  al  leall:  the  (r.cw  or  their  mger, 
more  under  their  conmiand.  From  their  infancy 
they  are  formed  with  care  to  endure  fcotls,  taunts, 
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blows,  and  every  fort  of  infult  patiently,  or  at 
leaft  with  a  compofed  countenance.  This  is 
one  of  the  principal  objecfts  of  their  education. 
They  eftcem  nothing  fo  unworthy  a  man  of 
fenfe  and  conftancy,  as  a  peevilh  temper,  and  a 
pronenefs  to  a  fudden  and  rafli  anger.  And  this 
io  far  has  an  effect,  that  quarrels  happen  as 
rarely  amongfl  them  when  they  are  not  intoxi- 
cated with  liquor,  as  does  the  chief  caufe  of 
all  quarrels,  hot  and  abufive  language.  But 
human  nature  is  fuch,  tJiat  as  virtues  n:ay  with 
proper  managemeni:  be  engrafted  upon  almoft 
all  fort  of  vicious  paiiions,  fo  vices  naturally 
grow  out  of  the  beft  difpoiitions,  and  are  the 
confequence  of  thofe  regulations  that  produce 
and  ftrengthcn  them.  This  is  the  reafon 
that  when  the  pafiions  of  the  Americans  arc 
roufed,  being  fliut  up,  as  it  were,  and  converg- 
ing into  a  narrow  point,  they  become  more 
furious  ;  they  are  dark,  fullen,  treacherous 
and  unappealable. 

A  people  who  live  by  hunting,  who  inhabit 
mean  cottages,  and  are  given  to  chai  ^c  thi": 
place  of  their  habitation,  are  feldom  very  re- 
ligious. The  AmericniiG  m\^  fcarce  any 
temples.  We  hear  indeed  of  lome,  and  thofe 
extremely  magnilicent,  amongil  the  ancient 
Mexicans  and  Peruvians;  but  the  Mexicans 
and  Peruvians  were  comparatively  civilized 
notions.  Thofe  we  know  at  prefent  in  any 
part  of  America  are  no  way  comparable  to 
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them.      Some  appear  to  have  very  little  idea 
of  God.     Others  entertain    better    notions ; 
they  hold  the  exiftence  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
eternal    and    incorruptible,   who  has    power 
over  all.     Satisfied  with  owning  this,  which 
is  traditionary  amongft  them,  they  give  him  no 
fort  of  worlhip.     There  are  indeed   nations 
in  America,  who  feem  to  pay  fome  religious 
homage  to  the  fun  and  moon;  and  as  moft  of 
them  have  a  notion  of  fome  invifible  beings, 
who  continually  intermeddle  in  their  affairs, 
they  difcourfe    much   of  demons,   nymphs, 
fairies,     or   beings   equivalent.      They    have 
ceremonies   too,   that  feem  to  fhew  they  had 
once  a  more  regular  form  of  religious  worfliip ; 
for  they  make  a  fort  of  oblation  of  their  tii  ft 
fruits ;  obferve  certain  ceremonies  at  the  full 
moon,  and  have  in  their  feftivals  many  things 
that  very  probably  came  from  a  religious  origin, 
though  they  perform  them  as  things  handed 
down  to  them  from  their  anceftors,  without 
knowing  or  enquiring  about  the  reafon.  Tho' 
without  religion,  they  abound  in  iliperftitions  ^ 
as  it  is  common  for  thofc  to  do,  whofe  fub- 
fiilence  depends    like  theirs,    upon    fortune. 
Great  obfervers  of  omens  and  dreams,   and 
pryers  into  futurity  with  great  eagcrnefs,   th 
abound  in   diviners,    augurs,    and  magicians, 
whom  they   rely  much   upon   in   all   aff  rs 
that  concern  them,  whether  of  liealth,   v  ar, 
or  hunting.      Their  phyfic,  which  ma^    ra- 
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ther  be  called  magic,  is  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  priefts.  ihe  Tick  are  naturally  prone 
to  fuperftition,  and  human  help  in  fuch  cafes 
is  gciierally  found  fo  weak,  that  it  is  no  won- 
der that  in  all  countries  and  ages,  people  have 
amufed  themfelves  in  th  it  difmal  circumftancc 
of  hiim;ui  nature,  with  the  hope  of  fuperna- 
tural  afii fiance. 

Their  phylicians  generally  treat  them,  in 
whatever  diforder,  in  the  fame  way.  That  is, 
they  firfl  cnclofc  them  in  a  narrow  cabbin, 
in  the  mid  (I  of  which  is  a  flone  red  hot,  on 
which  they  throw  water  until  the  patient  is  well 
foaked  vvi«-h  the  warm  vapour,  and  his  own 
Aveat;  tl}en  they  hurry  him  from  this  bagnio, 
and  plunge  him  fuddenly  into  the  next  river. 
This  is  repeated  as  often  as  they  judge  necef- 
f.ii-y,  and  by  this  method,  extraordinary  cures 
.ire  lorn'  times  performed.  But  it  frequently 
happens  too,  that  this  rude  method  kills  the 
paiieiit  in  the  very  operaticii,  efpecially  in  the 
new  diforders  brought  to  them  from  Europe  ; 
and  it  is  parti v  owing  to  this  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding, riir:<-  the  fmall  pox  has  proved  fo  much 
more  fa  11  ro  them  than  tons  It  muft  not 
be  denivid  that  they  have  the  ufe  of  fomc 
fpeciiics  of  woi:;derfal  efhcacy  ;  the  power  ct 
which  tlicy  however  attribute  to  the  magical 
ceremonies  with  which  thev  are  conllantly 
adminiflercd. 
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CHAP.     II. 

LIBERTY  ill  it's  fulleft  extent  is  the 
darling  paflioPi  of  the  Americans.  To 
this  they  facrifice  every  thing.  Tliis  is  what 
makes  a  hfe  of  uncertainty  and  want,  fiip- 
portable  to  them  ;  and  their  education  is  di- 
rected in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  chcridi  this  dif- 
pofition  to  the  utmoit.  They  are  indulged  in 
all  manner  of  liberty  ;  they  are  never  upon  any 
account  cliaftifed  with  blows  j  they  are  rarely 
even  chided.  Reafon,  thev  fay,  will  guide  their 
children  when  they  come  to  the  ufe  oi  it  j  and 
before  that  timetheir  faults  cannot  be  verygreat. 
But  blows  might  abate  the  free  and  martial 
fpini  which  makes  the  glory  of  their  people, 
and  might  render  the  fenfe  of  honour  duller, 
by  the  habit  of  a  flavifli  motive  to  at^ion. 
When  they  are  grown  up,  they  experience 
nothing  like  command,  dependence,  or  fub- 
ordination  -,  even  ftrong  perfualion  is  induf- 
trioufly  forborn  by  thofe  who  have  influence 
amongd  them,  as  what  m.ay  look  too  like 
command,  and  appear  a  fort  of  violence  of- 
fered to  their  will. 

On  the  fame  principle,  they  know  nopunifli- 
mcnt  but  death.  They  lay  no  tines,  becaufe  they 
have  no  way  of  exacting  them  from  free  men  ; 
and  the  death,  which  they  fometimcs  indid:,  is 
rather  a  confequence  of  a  fort  of  war  declared 
againfl  a  public  enemy,  than  an  ad  of  judicial 
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power  executed  on  a  citizen  or  fubjedt.    This 
free  difpofition  is  general,  and  though  fonie 
tribes  are  found  in  America,  with  an  head 
whom  we  call  a  king,  his  power  is  rather 
perfuafive  than  coercive,  and  he  is  reverenced 
as  a  father,  more  than  feared  as  a  monarch. 
He  has  no  guards,  no  prilons,   no    officers 
of  juftice.      The  other  forms,    which  may 
be  confidered  as  a  fort  of  ariftocracies,  have 
no  more  power.     This  latter   is   the  more 
common  in  North  America.      ]n  fome  tribes 
there  are  a  kind  of  nobility,  who,  when  they 
come  to  years  of  difcretion,   are  entitled  to  a 
place  and  vote  in  the  councils  of  their  nation  j 
the  reft  are  excluded.     But  amongft  the  Five 
nations,  or  Iroquois,  the  moft  celebrated  com- 
monwealth of  North  America,  and  in  fome 
other  nations,  there  is  no  other  qualification 
abfoluteiy  neceflary  for  their  head  men,  but 
age,   with    experience   and    ability   in    their 
affairs.     However,  there  is  generally  in  every 
tribe  fome  particular  ftocks,  which  they  re- 
fpedt,  and  who  are  confid<;red  in   fome  fort 
as  their  chiefs,  unlefs  they  fhcw  themfclves 
unworthy  of  that  rank  ;  as  among  the  tribes 
themfelves  there  are  fome,  v/ho,  on  account  of 
their  number  or  bravery,  have  a  pre-eminence 
over  the  reft  ;  which,  as  it  is  not  exacted  with 
pride  and  infolence,  nor  maintained  by  tyran- 
ny on  one  hand,  fo  it  is  never  difputed  on  the 
other  when  it  is  due. 
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Their  great  council  is  compofcd  of  thefe 
heads  of  tribes  and  families,  with  fuch  whofe 
capacity  has  elevated  them  to  tlie  fame  degree 
of  conlideration.  They  meet  in  a  houfc,  which 
they  have  in  each  of  their  tovvrio  for  the  purpofe, 
upon  every  folemn  occafion,  to  receive  am- 
balTadors,  to  dehver  them  an  anfwcr,  to  fing 
their  traditionary  war  fongs,  or  to  commemo- 
rate their  dead.  Thefe  councils  are  public. 
Here  they  propofe  all  fuch  matters  as  concern 
the  ftate,  which  have  ah-eady  been  digefled 
in  the  fecret  councils,  at  which  none  but  the 
head  men  alTill:.  Here  it  is  that  their  orators 
are  employed,  and  difplay  thofe  talents  which 
diftinguifli  them  for  eloquence  and  knowledge 
of  public  bufinefs ;  in  both  of  which  fome  of 
them  are  admirable.  None  elfe  fpeak  in  their 
publiccouncils; thefe  are  their  ambaifadors,  and 
thefe  are  the  commilTtoners  who  are  appoint- 
ed to  treat  of  peace  or  alliance  with  other  na- 
tions. The  chief  fkill  of  thefe  orators  conlills 
in  giving  an  artful  turn  to  affairs,  and  in  expref- 
fing  their  thoughts  in  a  bold  figurative  manner, 
much  ftronger  than  we  could  bear  in  this  part 
of  the  world,  and  with  geftures  equally  violent, 
but  often  extremely  natural  and  exprefTive. 

When  any  bufinefs  of  confequence  is 
tranfad:ed,  they  appoint  a  feaft  upon  the 
occafion,  of  which  almoft  the  whole  na- 
tion partakes.     There  are  leilcr  feafls  upon 
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none  are  invited  bat  they  who  are  engaged  in 
that  particular  bufinefs.  At  thcfe  feafls  it  is  a- 
gainll  all  rule  to  leave  any  thing;  fo  that  if  they 
cannot  confume  all,  what  remains  is  thrown  in- 
to the  fire,  for  they  look  upon  fire  as  a  thing 
facred,  and  in  all  probability  thefe  feafts  were 
anciently  facrifices.  Before  the  entertainment  is 
ready,  the  principal  perfon  begins  a  fong,  the 
fubjed  of  which  is  the  fabulous  or  real 
hirtory  of  their  nation,  the  remarkable  events 
which  have  happened,  and  whatever  matters 
may  make  for  their  honour  or  inftrudlion. 
Hie  others  fing  in  their  turn.  They  have 
dances  too,  with  which  they  accompany 
their  fongs,  chiefly  of  a  martial  kind  ;  and  no 
folemnity  or  public  bufuiefs  is  carried  on 
without  fuch  (ongs  and  dances.  Every  thing 
is  tranfaded  amongfl:  them  with  much  cere- 
mony ;  which  in  a  barbarous  people  is  necef- 
fary  ;  for  nothing  elfe  could  hinder  all  their 
affairs  from  going  to  confu/ion ;  befides  that 
the  ceremonies  contribute  to  fix  all  tranfacHons 
the  better  in  their  memory. 

To  help  their  memory,  they  have  bitsoffmall 
fliellsor  beads  of  different  colours,  which  have 
all  a  different  meaning,  according  to  their 
colour  or  arrangement.  At  the  end  of  every 
matter  they  difcourfe  upon,  when  they  treat 
with  a  foreisin  (late,  they  deliver  one  of 
thefe  belts.  If  they  fbould  omit  this  ceremony, 
what  they    fay   palTcs    for  nothing.     Thefe 
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belts  arc  carefully  trearurcd  up  in  each  town, 
and  they  fervc  for  the  public  records  of  the 
nation;  and  to  thefe  they  occafionally  have 
recourfe,  when  any  contcils  liappen  between 
them  and  tlicir  nci^dibours.  Of  late,  :.s  the 
matter  of  which  thefe  belts  is  made  is  grown 
fcarce,  they  (;frcn  give  fome  ikins  in  the  place 
of  the  wampum,  for  fo  they  call  thele  beads 
in  their  language,  and  receive  in  return  prcfents 
of  a  more  valuable  nature;  for  neither  will  they 
confider  what  our  commiflioners  lay  to  be  of 
any  weight,  unlefs  fome  prefent  accompanies 
each  propofal. 

The  lame  council  of  their  elders,  which  re- 
gulates wiiatever  regards  the  external  policy 
of  the  ftate,  has  the  charge  like  wife  of  it's 
internal  peace  and  order.  Their  fuits  are  few 
and  quickly  decided,  having  neither  property 
nor  art  enough  to  render  them  perplexed  or 
tedious.  Criminal  matters  come  before  the 
fame  jurifdic^tion,  when  they  are  (o  flagrant  as 
to  become  a  national  concern.  In  ordinary 
cafes,  the  crime  is  either  revenged  or  compro- 
mifed  by  the  parties  concerned.  If  a  murder 
is  committed,  the  family  which  has  loft  a 
relation,  prepares  to  retaliate  on  that  of  the 
offender.  They  often  kill  the  murderer,  and 
when  this  happens,  the  kindred  or  the  laft  per- 
ion  flain  look  upon  rhcmfelves  to  be  as  much 
injured,  and  think  themfelvcs  as  much  juilitied 
in  taking  vengeance,  as  Jf  the  violence  had  not 
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begun  amongft:  themfelves.  But  in  general 
things  are  determined  in  a  more  amicable 
manner.  The  offender  abfents  himfelf ;  his 
friends  fend  a  compliment  of  condolance  to 
thofe  of  the  party  murdered  ;  prefent^  are 
offered,  which  are  rarely  reiufcei  ;  the  head 
of  the  family  appears,  who  in  a  formal  fpeech 
delivers  the  prefents,  which  confiil  often  of 
above  iixty  articles,  every  one  ot  which  is 
given  to  cancel  fome  part  of  the  offence,  and 
to  affuage  tlie  grief  of  the  fuffering  party. 
With  the  firfl  he  fays,  "  By  this  I  remove 
the  hatchet  from  the  wound,  and  make  it  fall 
out  of  the  hands  of  hin\  v/ho  is  prepared  to  re- 
venge the  injury;"  with  the  fecond,  "  I  dry  up 
the  blood  of  that  wound;"  and  fo  on,  in  apt 
figures,  taking  away  one  by  one  all  the  ill 
confequences  of  the  murder.  As  ufual,  the 
whole  ends  in  mutual  feafting,  fongs,  and 
dances.  If  the  murder  is  committed  by 
one  of  the  fame  family,  orcabbin,  thatcabbin 
has  the  full  right  of  judgment,  without  appeal, 
within  itfelf,  either  to  punifli  the  guilty  with 
death,  or  to  pardon  him,  or  to  force  him  to 
give  fome  recompence  to  the  wife  or  children 
of  the  flain.  All  this  while  the  fupreme  au- 
thority of  the  nation  looks  on  unconcerned, 
and  never  roufes  its  ftrength,  nor  exerts  the 
fulnefs  of  a  power  more  revered  than  felt, 
but  upon  fome  fignal  occafion.  Then  the 
power  feems  equal  tj^  the   oecafion.     Every 
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one  haftens  to  execute  the  orders  of  their 
fenate  ;  nor  ever  was  any  inftance  of  difloyahy 
or  rebellion  known  amongft  this  people. 
Governed  as  they  are  by  manners,  not  by 
laws,  example,  education,  and  the  conftant 
pracftice  of  their  ceremonies,  gives  them  the 
moft  tender  affedion  for  their  country,  and 
infpires  them  with  moft  religious  regard  for 
their  conflitution,  and  the  cuftoms  of  their 
ancefrors.  The  want  of  laws,  and  of  an  uni- 
form flrong  coercive  power,  is  not  perceived 
in  a  narrow  fociety,  where  every  man  has 
his  eye  upon  his  neighbour,  and  where  the 
whole  bent  of  every  thing  they  do  is  to 
ftrengthen  thofe  natural  ties  by  which  fo- 
ciety is  principally  cemented.  Family  love, 
rare  amongft  us,  is  a  national  virtue  amongft 
them,  of  which  all  partake.  Friendfliips 
there  are  amongft  them,  fit  to  vie  with  ^hofe 
of  fabulous  antiquity  ;  and  where  fuch  friend- 
fhips  are  feen  to  grow,  the  families  concerned 
congratulate  themfelves  as  upon  an  acquifition, 
that  promifes  to  them  a  mutual  ftrength,  and 
to  their  nation  the  greateft  honour  and  ad- 
vantage. 
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CHAP.     III. 

^  I  "  H  E  lofs  of  any   one  of  their  people, 
\        whether   by   a  natural   death,  or  by 
war,  is  lamented    by  the    whole   town    he 
belongs    to  ^.      In    fuch    circumftances    no 
bulinefs    is  taken    in    hand,    however    im- 
portant,   nor  any  rejoicing   permitted,  how- 
ever  interefting    the  occaiion,    until   all  the 
pious  ceremonies  due  to  the   dead   are  per- 
formed.    Thefe  are  always  performed  with 
the   greateft  folemnity.     The  dead  body    is 
wafhed,  anointed,  and  painted,  fo  as  in  fome 
meafure  to  abate  the  horrors  of  death.     Then 
the  women  lament  the  lofs  with  the  moft  bit- 
ter cries,  and  the  moft  hideous  bowlings,  in- 
termixed with  fongs,  which  celebrate  the  great 
aclions  of  the  deceafed,  and  thofe  of  his  ancef- 
tors.     The  men  mourn  in  a  lefs  extravagant 
manner.     The  whole  village  attends  the  body 
to  the  grave,  which  is  interred,  habited  in  their 
moft  fumptuous  ornaments.     With  the  body 
of  the  deceafed  are  placed  his  bow  and  arrows, 
with  what  he  valued  moft  in  his  life,  and  pro- 
vifions  for  the  long  journey  he  is  to  take ;  for 
they  hold  the  immortality  of  the  foul  univer- 
fally,  but  their  idea  is  grofs.     Feafting  attends 
this,  as  it  does  every  folemnity.  After  the  fune- 
ral, 

*  The  towns  are  fmall,  and  except  the  affairs  of  war,  or  ftate, 
they  have  no  bufinefs  to  employ  them,  for  the  greateft  part  ot 
the  year,  after  the  hunting  leafcn  is  over. 
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ral,  they  vvho  are  nearly  allied  to  the  decealed, 
conceal  themfclves  in  their  huts  for  a  confi- 
derable  time  to  indulge  their  grief.  The  com- 
plimen  s  of  conJulance  are  never  emitted,  nor 
are  prefents  wanting  upon  this  occalion.  After 
feme  time  they  reviilt  the  grave ;  they  renew 
their  forrow  j  they  new  cloath  the  remains  of 
the  body,  and  a6t  over  again  the  folemnities 
of  the  firfl:  funeral. 

Of  all  their  inftances  of  regard  to  their  de- 
ceafed  fri^^nds,  none  is  fo  ftriking  as  what 
thev  call  the  feaft  of  the  dead,  or  the  feafi: 
of  fouls.  The  day  for  this  ceremony  is  ap- 
pointed in  the  council  of  their  chiefs,  who 
give  orders  for  every  thing,  which  may  enable 
them  to  celebrate  it  with  pomp  and  magnifi- 
cence. The  riches  of  the  nation  is  exhaufted 
on  this  occafion,  and  all  their  ingenuity  dif- 
played.  The  neighbouring  people  are  invited 
to  partake  of  the  feall:,  and  to  be  witneffes  of 
the  folemnity.  At  this  time,  all  who  have  died 
fince  the  lafl:  folcmn  feafl:  of  that  kind,  are 
taken  out  of  their  graves.  Thofe  vvho  have 
been  interred  at  the  greateft  diftance  from  the 
villages  are  dihgently  fought  for,  and  brought 
to  this  great  renidevous  of  carcafTes.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  conceive  the  horror  of  this  general 
difinterment.  I  cannot  paint  it  in  a  more 
lively  manner  than  it  is  done  by  Lafitau. 

*'  Without  queftion,  fays  he,  the  opening  of 
tkefe  tombs  difplay  one  of  the  moll  flriking 
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fcenes  that  can  be  conceived ;  this  humbling 
pourtrait  of  human  mifery,  in  fo  many  images 
of  death,  wherein  fhe  feems  to  take  a  pleafure 
to  paint  herfelf  in  a  thoufand  various  fhapes 
of  horror,  in  the  feveral  carcaiTes,  according 
to  the  degree  in  which  corruption  has  pre- 
vailed over  them,  or  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  attacked  them.  Some  appear  dry  and 
withered  ;  others  have  a  fort  of  parchment 
upon  their  bones  j  fome  look  as  if  they  were 
baked  and  fmoaked,  without  any  appearance 
of  rottennefs ;  fome  are  juft  turning  towards 
the  point  of  putrefadlion ;  whilfl  others  arc 
all  fwarming  with  worms,  and  drowned  in 
corruption.  I  know  not  which  ought  to 
flrike  us  moft,  the  horror  of  fo  fliocking 
a  fight,  or  the  tender  piety  and  affeflion  of 
thefe  poor  people  towards  their  departed 
friends  5  for  nothing  deferves  our  admiration 
more,  than  that  eager  diligence  and  attention 
with  which  they  difcharge  this  melancholy 
duty  of  their  tendernefs  j  gathering  up  care- 
fully even  the  fmalleft  bones ;  handling  the 
carcaffes,  difguflful  as  they  are,  with  every 
thing  loathfome  ;  cleanfing  them  from  the 
worms,  and  carrying  them  upon  their  (boul- 
ders through  tirefome  journeys  of  leveral 
days,  without  being  difcouraged  by  their 
infupportable  flench,  and  without  fuffer- 
ing  any  other  emotions  to  arife,  than  thofe 
ot  regret,  for  having  lofl  perfons  who  were 
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fo  dear  to  them  in  their  Hves,  and  fo  lamented 
in  their  death." 

This  (Irange  feftival  is  the  moft  magnificent 
and  folemn  which  they  have ;  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  concourfe  of  natives  and 
iliangerSj  and  of  the  pompous  reinterment 
they  give  to  their  dead,  whom  they  drcfs  in 
the  finefc  fkins  they  can  get,  after  having  ex- 
pofed  them  feme  time  in  this  pomp  ;  but  for 
the  games  of  all  kinds  which  they  celebrate 
upon  the  occafion,  in  the  fpirit  of  thofe  which 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  celebrated 
upon  fimilar  occafions. 

In  this  manner  do  they  endeavour  to 
footh  the  calamities  of  life,  by  the  honours 
they  pay  their  dead  ;  honours,  which  are  the 
more  chearfully  paid,  becaufe  in  his  turn  each 
man  expeds  to  receive  them  himfelf.  Tho' 
amongft  thefe  favage  nations  this  cuftom  is 
impreffed  with  ftrong  marks  of  the  ferocity  of 
their  nature,  an  honour  for  the  dead,  a  tender 
feeling  of  their  abfcnce,  and  a  revival  of  their 
memory,  are  feme  of  the  mod  excellent  in- 
rtruments  for  fmootliing  our  rugged  nature 
into  humanity.  In  civilized  nations  fuch 
ceremonies  are  lefb  pra<ftifed,  becaufe  other 
inftruments  for  the  lame  purpofcs  are  lefs 
wanted  j  but  it  is  certain  a  regard  for  the 
dead  is  ancient  and  univerfal. 

Tho'  the  women  in  America  have  gene- 
rally the  laborious  part  of  the  oeconomy  upon 
themfelves,    yet    they   are  far  from  being  the 
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llaves  they  appear,  and  are  not  at  all  fubjcdt 
to  the  great  (ubordinatioii  in  which  they  are 
placed  in  countries  where  they  feem  to  he 
more  refpedted.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  ho- 
nours of  the  nation  are  on  the  fide  ot"  the  wo- 
men. They  even  hold  their  councils,  and  have 
their  fliare  in  all  deliberations  which  concern 
the  ftatejnorare  they  found  inferior  to  the  part 
they  a(fl.  Polygamy  is  pradifcd  by  fomc  na- 
tions, but  it  is  not  general.  In  moil  they  con- 
tent themfelves  with  one  wife,  but  a  divorce 
is  admitted,  and  for  the  fame  caufes  that  it  was 
allowed  amongfi:  the  Jews,  Creeks,  and  Ro- 
mans. No  nation  of  the  Americans  is  with- 
out a  regular  marriage,  in  which  there  are 
many  ceremonies ;  the  principal  of  which  is, 
the  bride's  prefenting  the  bridegroom  with  a 
plate  of  their  corn. 

Incontinent  before  wedlock,  after  marriage 
the  chaftity  of  their  women  is  remarkable. 
The  punifliment  of  the  adulterefs,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  adulterer,  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
hufband  himlelf;  and  it  is  often  fevere,  as  in- 
flidled  by  one  who  is  at  once  the  party  and  the 
judge.  Their  marriages  are  not  fruitful,  feldom 
producing  above  two  or  three  children,  but 
they  are  brought  forth  with  lefs  pain  than  our 
women  fufFer  upon  fuch  occafions,  and  with 
little  confequent  weaknefs.  Probably,  that 
fevere  life  which  both  fexes  lead,  is  not  favour- 
able to  procreation.  And  the  habit  unmarri- 
ed women  have  of  procuring  abortions,  in 
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which  they  rarely  fliil,  makes  them  the  more 
unlit  for  bearing  children  afterwards.  This 
is  one  of  the  reafons  of  the  depopulation  of 
America  j  for  whatever  loffcs  they  fuffer,  ei- 
Uier  by  epidemical  difeafes  or  by  war,  arc  re- 
paired flu.',  ly. 

CHAP.     IV. 

AL  M  O  S  T  the  fole  occupation  of  the 
American  is  war,  or  fuch  an  exer- 
cifus  as  qualies  him  for  it.  His  whole 
glory  con  lids  in  this  ;  and  no  man  is  at 
ali  coniidcred  uivil  he  has  increafed  the 
ilrcngth  of  his  country  with  a  captive,  or 
ad'  H-ned  his  houfc  Vv^ith  the  fcalp  of  one  of  it's 
enemies.  When  the  ancients  lefolve  upon 
war,  they  do  not  always  declare  what  nation 
it  is  they  are  determined  to  attack  ;  that  the 
enemy,  upon  whom  they  really  intend  to  fall, 
may  be  off  his  guard.  Nay,  they  even  fome- 
times  let  years  pafs  over  without  committing 
any  adl  of  hoftility,  that  the  vigilance  of  all 
may  be  unbent  by  the  long  continuance  of  the 
watch,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  danger.  In 
the  mean  time  they  are  not  idle  at  home. 
The  principal  captain  fummans  the  youth  of 
the  town  to  which  he  belongs ;  the  war  ket- 
tle is  {^t  on  the  lire ;  the  war  fongs  and 
dances  commence  j  the  hatcnet  is  fent  to  all 
the  villases  of  the  lame  nation,  and  to  all  its 
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allies ;  the  fire  catcher,  the  war  fongs  are  heard 
in  all  parts,  and  the  moil:  hideous  howlings 
continue  without  intcrmiflion  day  and  night 
over  tliat  whole  trad  of  coutitry.  The  women 
add  their  cries  to  thofe  of  the  men,  lamenting 
thofe  whom  they  have  either  loft  in  war,  or  by 
a  natural  death,  and  demanding  their  places 
to  be  fupplied  from  their  enemies,  ftimulating 
the  young  men  by  a  fcnfe  of  fliume,  which 
women  know  to  excite  in  the  ftrongeft  man- 
ner, and  can  take  the  bcft  advantage  of  when 
excited. 

When  by  thefc,  and  every  other  means,  the 
fury  of  the  nation  is  raifed  to  the  greateft 
height,  and  all  long  to  embrew  their  hands 
in  blood,  the  war  captain  prepares  the  feaft, 
which  confifts  of  dogs  flefli.  All  that  par- 
take of  this  feaft  receive  litde  billets,  which 
are  fo  many  engagements  which  they  take  to 
be  faithful  to  each  other,  and  obedient  to 
their  commander.  None  are  forced  to  the 
war;  but  when  they  have  accepted  this  billet, 
they  are  looked  upon  as  lifted,  and  it  is  then 
death  to  recede.  All  the  warriors  in  this 
aflemblv  have  their  flices  blackened  with 
charcoal,  intermixed  with  dafties  and  ftreaks 
of  Vermillion,  which  give  them  a  moft  horrid 
appearance.  Their  hair  is  drefted  up  in  an 
odd  manner,  with  feathers  of  various  kinds. 
In  this  aflembly,  which  is  preparatory  to  their 
military  expedition,  the  chief  begins  the  war 
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fong  ;  which  huving  continued  for  foinc  time, 
he  raifes  his  voice  to  the  hiirhefl:  pitch,  and 
turning  off  fiiddenly  j  a  fort  of  prayer,  he  ad- 
drefles  himfclf  to  the  god  of  war,  whom  tiiey 
call  Arefkoui.  "  I  invoke  thee,  fays  he,  to  be 
fiivourable  to  my  enterprifc !  I  invoke  thy 
care  upon  me  and  my  family  !  I  invoke  ye 
likewife,  all  ye  fpirits  and  demons  good  and 
evil !  All  ye  that  are  in  the  fkies,  or  on 
the  earth,  or  under  the  earth,  to  pour  de- 
ftrudlion  upon  our  enemies,  and  to  return  me 
and  my  companions  flifcly-  to  our  country." 
All  the  warriors  join  him  In  this  prayer  with 
fhouts  and  acclamations.  The  captain  renews 
his  fong,  flrikes  his  club  againil  the  flakes  of 
his  cottage,  and  begins  the  war  dance,  accom- 
panied with  the  fhouts  of  all  h's  companions, 
which  continue  as  long  as  he  dances. 

The  day  appointed  for  their  departure  being 
arrived,  they  take  leave  of  their  friends  \  they 
change  their  cloaths,  or  whatever  moveables 
they  have,  in  token  of  mutual  friendfliip  ; 
their  wives  and  female  relations  go  out 
before  them,  and  attend  at  fome  diftance  from 
the  town.  The  warriors  march  out  all  drefl 
in  their  finefl  apparel,  and  moft  fhowy  orna- 
ments, regularly  one  after  another,  for  they 
never  march  in  rank.  The  chief  walks  flow- 
ly  on  before  them,  fmging  the  death  fong, 
whilfl  the  reft  obferve  the  mofl  profound 
filence.  When  they  come  up  to  their  women, 
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tlicy  deliver  np  to  them  nil  their  finery,  put 
on  their  worft  cloatlis,  mid  then  proceed  as 
tlieir  coinni.inder  thinks  fit. 

Tiicir  mtjtivcsfor  enp;agii>t5in  a  war  are  rarely 
tliofe  views  vvhieli  excite  Mb  tr)  it.  They  have 
no  other  eiul  hut  the  glory  of  the  vidtory,  or 
the  benefit  cF  the  flavis  whicli  it  enables  them 
to  add  to  their  nation,  or  Sacrifice  to  their 
brutal  fury  j  and  it  is  rare  that  they  take  any 
pains  togive  their  wars  even  a  colour  of  judice. 
It  is  no  way  unconnnon  anioiiii;  them  for  the 
young  men  to  niakc  feafls  of  doi^s  flefli,  and 
war  dances,  in  fmall  parties,  in  the  midfl  of 
the  mofl  profound  peace.  They  fall  fome- 
times  on  oiv:  nation,  foir.etimes  on  another, 
and  furprizc  fome  of  their  Inmters,  whom 
they  fcalp  or  bring  home  as  prifoncrs.  Their 
fenators  wink  at  this,  or  rather  encourage  it, 
as  it  tends  to  keep  up  the  iiiartial  fpirit  of  their 
people,  inures  them  to  watcl  fulnels  and  hard- 
i]]ip,  and  gives  them  an  early  tafU^  for  liloc;d. 

The  qualities  in  an  Indian  war  are  vigi- 
lance and  attention,  to  give  and  to  avoid 
a  furprizc  J  and  patience  and  (irength,  to  en- 
dure the  intolerable  fatigues  and  hardfhips 
which  always  attend  it.  The  nations  of  Ame- 
rica are  at  an  immenfe  diflancc  from  each 
other  with  a  vafl  defiirt  frontier,  and  hid  in 
the  bofom  of  hideous,  and  almoft  boundlefs 
forefts.  Thefe  muft  be  traveifed  before  they 
meet  an  enemy,  who  is  often  atfuch  a  diAance 
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as  miglit  be  fuppofcd  to  prevent  either  quarrel 
or  danc^er.  But  notwitlidandini];  the  lecrecy  of 
the  dellination  of'thc party  tliat  firfl  movcSjthe 
enemy  has  freq^.  .  !y  notice  of  it,  is  prepared 
lor  the  attack,  and  ready  to  take  advantage 
in  tlie  fame  manner  of  the  leaft  want  of  vi- 
(rilance  in  the  aeercflbrs.  I'heir  whole  art 
of  war  confifts  in  this :  tliey  never  fight  in  the 
open  field,  but  up(jn  fome  very  extraordinary 
occafions  ;  not  from  cowardice,  for  they  are 
brave  ;  but  they  defpife  this  method,  as  un- 
worthy an  able  warrior,  and  as  an  affair  in 
which  fortune  governs  more  than  prudence. 
The  principal  things  which  help  them  to 
find  out  their  enemies  are  the  fmoke  of  their 
fires,  which  they  fmell  at  a  diflance  almoft 
incredible  ;  and  their  tracks,  in  the  difcovery 
and  diftinguifhing  of  which  they  are  pofTefTed 
of  a  lagacity  equally  aftonifliing  ;  for  they 
will  tell  in  the  footfleps,  which  to  us  would 
feem  mofl  confufed,  the  number  of  men 
that  have  pafled,  and  tlie  length  of  time  fince 
they  have  palled  j  they  even  go  fo  far  as  to 
diflinguifii  the  feveral  nations  by  the  different 
marks  of  their  feet,  and  to  perceive  footfteps, 
where  we  could  diftinguifh  nothing  lefs.  A 
mind  diligendy  intent  upon  one  thing,  and 
exercifcd  by  long  experience,  will  go  lengths 
at  firft  view  fcarcely  credible. 

But  as  they  who  are    attacked  have  the 
fame  knowledge,  and  know  how  to  draw  the 
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fame  advantages  from  it,  their  great  addrefs  is 
to  baffle  each  other  in  thefe  points.       On  the 
expedition  they  light  no  fire  to  warm  thcni- 
fclves,  or  prepare  their  viduals,    but   fubfifl 
merely  on  the  miferable  pittance  of  feme  of 
their  meal  mixed  with  water  ;   they  lie  clofe 
to  the  ground   all  day,  and  march  only  in 
the  night.      As  they  march  in   their  ufual 
order  in  files,  he  that  clofes  the  rear  diligently 
covers  his  own  tracks,  and  thofe  of  all  who 
preceded   him,  with   leaves.     If  any  ftream 
occurs  in  their  rout,  they  march  in  it  for  a 
confiderable  way  to  foil  their  purfuers.  When 
they  halt  to  reft  and  refrefh  themfelves,  fcouts 
are   fent  out  on    every  fide   to    reconnoitre 
the  country,  and  beat  up  every  place  where 
they  fufped:  an  enemy  may  lie  perdue.     In 
this  manner  they  often  enter  a  village,  whilft 
the  ftrength  of  the  nation  is  employed  in  hunt- 
ing, and  mafi!acre  all  the  helplefs  old  men, 
women,  and  children,  or  make  prifoners  as 
many  as  they  judge  they  can  manage,  or  have 
ftrength  enough  to  be  ufeful  to  their  nation. 
They  often   cut   off  fmall  parties  of  men 
in  their  huntings ;  but  when  they  difcover  an 
army  of  their  enemies,  their  way  is  to  throw 
themfelves  flat   on  their   faces  amongft  the 
withered  leaves,   the  colour  of  which  their 
bodies     are     painted    to    refemble    exadly. 
They  generally  let  a   part   pafs  unmolefted, 
and  then  rifing  a  litde,  they  take  aim,  for  they 
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are  excellent  markfmen,  and  fetting  up  a 
mofl  tremendous  fliout,  which  they  call  the 
war  cry,  they  pour  a  ftorm  of  .nufquet  bullets 
upon  the  enemy  -,  for  they  have  long  fince  laid 
afide  the  ufe  of  arrows ;  the  party  attacked  re- 
turns the  fame  cry.  Every  man  in  hail:c  covers 
himfelf  with  a  tree,  and  returns  the  fire  of  the 
adverfe  p;in:y ;  as  foon  they  raife  themfelves 
from  the  ground  to  give  the  fecond  fire. 

After  fighting  fome  time  in  this  manner, 
the  party  which  thinks  it  has  the  advantage 
ruflies  out  of  it's  cover,  with  fmall  axes  in 
their  hands,  which  they  dart  with  great 
addrefs  and  dexterity  ;  they  redouble  their 
cries,  intimidating  their  enemies  with  me- 
naces, and  encouraging  each  other  with  a 
boaflful  difplay  of  their  own  brave  adlions. 
Thus  being  come  hand  to  hand,  the  contefl 
is  foon  decided ;  and  the  conquerors  fatiate 
their  favage  fury  with  the  moft  (hocking  in- 
fo] ts  and  barbarities  to  the  dead,  biting  their 
fiefli,  tearing  the  fcalp  from  their  heads,  and 
wallowinc!:  in  their  blood  like  wild  beaits. 

The  fate  of  their  prifoners  is  the  moft  fevcre 
of  all.  During  the  greateft  part  of  their  journey 
homewards  they  fufifer  no  injury.  But  when 
they  arrive  at  the  territories  of  the  conquering 
ftate,  or  at  thofe  of  their  allies,  the  people 
from  every  vilbge  n^*eet  them,  and  think  they 
fhew  their  attachmiCnt  to  their  friends  bv  their 
barbarous  treatment  ofthe  unhappy  prifoners  ;fo 
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that  when  they  come  to  their  ftation,  they  arc 
wounded  and  bruifedin  a  terrible  manner.  The 
conquerors  enter  the  town  in  triumph.  The 
war  captai'i  waits  upon  the  head  men,  and  in  a 
low  voice  gives  them  a  circumftantial  account 
of  » very  particular  of  the  expedition,  of  the 
damage  the  enemy  has  fuffered,  and  his  own 
loiTes  in  it.  This  done,  the  public  orator  re- 
lates the  whole  to  the  people,  Before  they 
yield  to  the  joy  which  the  vidorv  occafions, 
they  lament  the  friends  vhich  they  have  loll 
in  the  purfuit  of  it.  The  parties  moft  nearly 
concerned  are  affli^lled  apparently  with  a  deep 
and  real  forrow.  But  by  one  of  thofe  flrange 
turns  of  the  human  mind,  fafhioned  to  any 
thing  by  cultom,  as  if  they  were  difcipiined  in 
their  grief,  upon  the  lignal  for  rejoicings  in  a 
moment  all  tears  are  wiped  from  their  eyes, 
and  they  rufh  into  an  extravagance  and  phren^ 
zy  of  joy  for  their  viiftory. 

In  the  mean  time  the  fate  of  the  prifoners 
remains  undecided,  until  the  old  men  meet,and 
determine  concerning  the  diftribution.  It  is 
ufual  to  ofter  a  Have  to  each  houfe  that  has  loft 
a  friend  j  giving  the  preference  according  to 
the  greatnefs  of  the  lofs.  The  perfon  who  has 
taken  the  captive  attends  him  to  the  door  of 
the  cottage  to  which  he  is  delivered,  and  with 
him  gives  a  belt  of  wampum,  to  fhew  that  he 
has  fuliilled  the  purpofe  of  the  expedition  in 
fupplying  the  lofs  of  a  citizen.     They  view 
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the  prefent   which  is  made  them  for  feme 
time,  and  according  as  they  think  him  or  her, 
for  it  is  the  fam  %  proper  or  improper  for  the 
bulinefs  of  the  family,  or  as  they  take  a  capri- 
cious hking  or  difpleafure  to  the  countenance 
of  the  vidim,  or  in  proportion  to  their  natural 
barbarity,  or  their  rclentmenl:  for  their  lofTes, 
theydefline  concerning  him,  to  receive  him  in- 
to the  family,  or  fentence  him  to  death.   If  the 
latter,    they   throw   away    the   belt  with  in- 
digiiation.     Then  it  is  no  longer  in  the  pow- 
er of  any  one  to  fave  him.     T  he  nation  is  af- 
fembled  as  upon  fome  great  folemnity.     A 
fcaffold  is  railed,  and   the  prifoner  tied  to  the 
flake.     Inftantiy  he  opens  his  death  fong,  and 
prepares  for  the  enfuing  fcene  of  cruelty  with 
the  moil  und.iunted  courage.     On  the  other 
fide,  they  prepare  to  put  it  to  theutinofl  proof, 
with  every  torment,  which  the  mind  of  man 
ingenious  in  mifchief  can  invert.     They  be- 
gin at  the  extremities  of  his  body,  and  gradu- 
ally approach  the  trunk.     One  plucks  out  his 
nails  by  the  roots,  one  by  one  ;  another  takes 
a  finger  into  his  mouth,  and  tears  off  the  flefli 
with  his  teeth  ;  a  third  thrufls  the  finger,  man- 
gled as  it  is,  into  the  bole  of  a  pipe  made  red 
hot,  which  he  fmoaks  like  tobacco.  Thenthey 
pound  his  toes  and  fingers  to  pieces  between 
two  flones;  they  cut  circles  about  his  joints,  and 
gafhes  in  the  flefliy  parts  of  his  limbSj  Vv^hich 
they  fear  immediately  with  red-hot  irons,  cut- 
ting 
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ting  and  fearing  alternately  \  they  pull  off  this 
flefli,  thus  mangled  and  roafled,  bit  by  bit,  de- 
vouring it  with  greedinefs,  and  fmearing  their 
faces  with  the  blood,  in  an  enthufiafm  of  hor- 
ror and  fury.  When  they  have  thus  torn  off 
the  flerti,  they  twift  the  bare  nerves  and  ten- 
ders about  an  iron,  tearing  and  fnapping  them  ; 
whilll  others  are  employed  in  pulling  and  ex- 
tending the  limbs  themielves,  in  every  way 
that  can  increafe  the  torment.  This  conti- 
nues often  five  or  fix  hours  together.  Then 
they  frequently  unbind  him  to  give  a  breath- 
ing to  their  fury,  to  think  what  new  torments 
they  fhall  inflidt,  and  to  refrelh  the  ftrength  of 
the  fufferer,  who  wearied  out  with  fuch  a  va- 
riety of  unheard-of  torments,  often  falls  imme- 
diately into  fo  profound  a  fleep,  that  they  are 
obliged  to  apply  the  fire  to  awaken  him,  and 
renew  his  fufferings. 

He  is  again  faftened  to  the  ftake,  and  again 
they  renew  their  cruelty  j  they  flick  him  all 
all  over  with  fmall  matches  of  a  wood  that 
eafily  takes  fire,  but  burns  (lowly  ;  they  con- 
tinually run  fliarp  reeds  into  every  part 
of  his  body;  they  drag  out  his  teeth  with 
pincers,  and  thruft  out  his  eyes  j  and  laftly, 
after  having  burned  his  flefti  from  the  bones 
V  ith  flow  fires ;  after  having  fo  mangled  the 
body  that  it  is  all  but  one  wound  ;  after  having 
mutilated  his  face  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  carry 
nothing  of  human  in  it  >  after  having   peeled 
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the  fkin  from  the  head,  and  poured  a  heap  of 
red-hot  coals,  or  boiling  water  on  the  naked 
fkuUj  they  once  more  unbind  the  wretch, 
who  blind  and  daggering  with  pain  and  weak- 
nefs,  afTaulted  and  pelted  upon  every  fide  with 
clubs  and  ftones,  now  up,  now  down,  falling 
into  their  fires  at  every  flep,  runs  hither  and 
thither,  until  fome  of  the  chiefs,  whether  out 
of  companion,  or  weary  of  cruelty,  puts  an 
end  to  his  life  with  a  club  or  a  dagger.  The 
body  is  then  put  into  the  kettle,  and  this  bar- 
barous employment  is  fucceeded  by  a  feaft 
as  barbarous. 

The  women,  forgetting  the  human  as  well 
as  the  female  na*'ure,  and  transformed  into 
fomething  worfe  than  furies,  ad  their  parts, 
and  even  outdo  the  men  in  this  fcene  of  horror. 
The  principal  perfons  of  the  country  fit  round 
the  flake  fmoaking  and  looking  on  without 
the  leafl  emotion.  What  is  mofl  extraordi- 
nary, the  fufFerer  himfelf,  in  the  little  intervals 
of  his  torments,  fmoaks  too,  appears  uncon- 
cerned, and  converfes  with  his  torturers  about 
indifferent  matters.  Indeed,  during  the  whole 
time  of  his  execution,  there  feems  a  contefl 
between  him  and  them  which  fhall  exceed, 
they  in  inflicting  the  mofl  horrid  pains,  or  he 
in  enduring  them  with  a  firmneis  and  con- 
flancy  almoil  above  human.  Not  a  groan, 
not  a  figh,  not  a  diflortion  of  countenance 
efcapes  him  3  he  pofTefi'es  his  mind  entirely  in 
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the  niidfl:  of  his  torments  j  he  recounts  his  own 
exploits,  he  informs  them  what  cruelties  he 
has  infli(fted  upon  their  countrymen,  and 
threatens  them  with  the  revenge  that  will  at- 
tend his  death  ;  and  though  his  reproaches 
exafperate  them  to  a  perfedt  madnefs  of  rage 
and  fury,  he  continues  his  reproaches  even  of 
their  ignorance  in  the  art  of  tormenting,  point- 
ing out  himfelf  more  exquilite  methods,  and 
more  fenfible  parts  of  the  body  to  be  afflid:- 
ed.  The  women  have  this  part  of  courage 
as  well  as  the  men  •,  and  it  is  as  rare  for  any 
Indian  to  behave  otherwife,  as  it  would  be  for 
an  European  to  fuffer  as  an  Indian. 

I  do  not  dwell  upon  thefe  circumflances  of 
cruelty,  which  fo  degrade  human  nature,  out 
of  choice;  but  as  all  who  mention  the  cuftoms 
of  this  people  have  infilled  upon  their  beha- 
viour in  this  refpedt  very  particularly,  and  as 
it  feems  necelTary  to  give  a  true  idea  of  their 
character,  I  did  not  chufe  to  omit  it.  It 
ferves  to  fliew  too,  in  the  ftrongeft  light, 
to  what  an  inconceiveable  degree  of  barba- 
rity the  palTions  of  men  let  loofe  will  carry 
them.  It  will  point  out  to  us  the  advantages 
of  a  religion  that  teaches  a  compafTion  to  our 
enemies,  which  is  neither  known  nor  pradtifed 
in  other  religions ;  and  it  will  make  us  more 
fenfible  than  fome  appear  to  be,  of  the  value 
of  commerce,  the  arts  of  a  civilized  life,  and 
the  lights  of  literature ;  which,  if  they  have 
libated  the  force  of  feme  of  the  natural  virtues 
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by  the  luxury  which  attends  them,  have 
taken  out  likewife  the  fling  of  our  natural 
vices,  and  foftened  the  ferocity  of  the  human 
race  without  enervating  their  courage. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  conftancy  of  the 
fufferers  in  this  terrible  fcene  fhews  the  won- 
derful power  of  an  early  inftitution,  and  a 
ferocious  th'.rfl:  of  glory,  which  makes  men 
imitate  and  exceed  what  philofophy,  or 
even  religion  can  effedl. 

The  prifoners  who  have  the  happincfs  to 
pleafe  thofe  to  whom  they  are  offered,  have  a 
fortune  altogether  oppofite  to  that  of  thofe 
who  are  condemned.  They  are  adopted  into 
the  family,  they  are  accepted  in  the  place 
of  the  father,  fon,  or  hulband  that  is  loft  j 
and  they  have  no  other  mark  of  their  cap- 
tivity, but  that  they  are  not  fuffered  to  return 
to  their  ov/n  nation.  To  attempt  this  would 
be  certain  death.  The  principal  purpofe  of 
the  war  is  to  recruit  in  this  manner ;  for 
which  reafon  a  general  who  lofes  many  of 
his  men,  though  he  fhould  conquer,  is  little 
better  than  difgraced  at  home;  becaufe  the 
end  of  the  war  was  not  anfwered.  They 
are  therefore  extremely  careful  of  their  men, 
and  never  chufe  to  attack  but  with  a  very  un- 
doubted fuperiority,  either  in  number  or 
fituation. 

The  fcalps  which  they  value  fo  much  are 
the  trophies  of  their  bravery  j   with  thefe  they 
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adorn  their  hoiifes,  which  arc  efteemed  in 
proportion  as  this  fort  of  fpoils  is  more  nume- 
rous. They  have  folemn  days  appointed, 
upon  which  the  young  men  gain  a  new  name 
or  title  of  honour  from  their  headmen  ,  and 
thefe  titles  are  given  according  to  the  qualities 
of  the  pcrfon,  and  his  performances;  of  whicli 
thefe  fcalps  arc  the  evidence.  This  is  all  the 
reward  they  receive  for  the  dangers  of  the 
war,  and  the  fatigues  of  many  campaigns,  feverc 
almoft  beyond  credit.  They  think  it  abun- 
dantly fufficient  to  have  a  name  given  by 
their  governors;  men  of  merit  themfelves,  and 
judges  of  it ;  a  name  refpedted  by  their  coun- 
trymen, and  terrible  to  their  enemies.  There 
are  many  other  things  fit  to  engage  the  curiofi- 
ty,  and  even  afford  matter  of  inflrudive  re- 
flcdion,  in  the  manners  of  this  barbarous  peo- 
ple ;  but  thefe  feem  to  be  the  mofi:  flriking, 
and  fitteft  to  be  infifted  on  in  a  work  which 
is  to  give  a  general  idea  of  America.  The  pre- 
fent  fettlements,  their  commerce  and  pro- 
dud:ions,  ought  to  be  allowed  their  proper 
room.  In  which  I  propofe  to  treat,  hrii  of 
the  Spanifli colonies,  as  the  firfl  difcovered  and 
largefl  objedt,  and  that  in  which  tiie  reft  of 
Eurooe,  thouG^h  excluded,  is  the  moft  con- 
cerned.  The  Portuguefe  as  neareil  in  place  and 
rank,  fliall  be  fecond.  The  French  fliall  next 
be  confidered.  The  Englilli  fliall  be  refcrved 
to  the  laft,  as  the  mofl  important  to  ourfelves, 
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PART     III. 

SPANISH  AMERICA 


C  H  A  P.     I. 

IJ  A  V  I  N  G  defcribed  with  as  much 
'  JL  concifenefs  as  the  fubjedl  would  bear^ 
the  manners  of  the  original  inhabitants  of 
America,  as  we  had  before  that  related  the 
moft  remarkable  adventures  of  it's  difcoverers 
and  conquerors ;  it  will  be  neceflary  to  view 
more  minutely,  what  and  how  advantageous  a 
country  thefe  conquefts  and  difcoveries  have 
added  to  the  v/orld  j  and  what  are  the  views, 
interefts,  and  charaders  of  thofe,  who  at 
prefent  pofTefs  the  greatcft  part  of  that  exten- 
five  region. 

America  extends  from  the  North  Pole  to 
the  fifty-feventh  degree  of  South  latitude  ;  it 
is  upwards  of  eight  thoufand  miles  in  length  ; 
it  fees  both  hemifpheres  ;  it  has  two  fummers 
and  a  double  winter ;  it  enjoys  all  the  variety 
of  climates  which  the  earth  affords ;  it  is 
wafhed  by  the  two  greateft  oceans.     To  the 
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Eaftward  it  has  the  Atlantic  ocean,  which 
divides  it  I'rom  Europe  and  Africa.  To  the 
Weft  it  has  another  ocean,  the  great  South- 
Sea,  by  which  it  is  disjoined  from  Ada. 
By  theic  feas  it  may,  and  docs  carry  on  a 
diredt  commerce  with  the  other  three  parts  of 
world.  It  is  compofed  of  two  vaft  continents, 
one  on  the  North,  the  other  upon  the  South, 
which  are  joined  by  the  great  kingdom  of 
Mexico,  which  forms  a  Ibrt  of  ifthmus  fif- 
teen hundred  miles  long,  and  in  one  part,  at 
Darien,  fo  extremely  narrow,  as  to  make  the 
communication  between  the  two  oceans  by  no 
means  difficult.  In  the  great  gulph,  which  is 
formed  between  this  ifthmus  and  the  North- 
ern and  Southern  continents,  lie  an  infinite 
multitude  of  illands,  many  of  them  large,  and 
mod  of  them  fertile,  and  capable  of  being 
cultivated  to  very  great  advantage. 

America  in  general  is  not  a  mountainous 
country,  yet  it  has  the  greateft  mountains 
in  the  world.  The  Andes,  or  Cordilleras,  run 
from  North  to  South  along  the  coaft  of 
the  Pacific  ocean.  Though  for  the  moft  part 
within  the  torrid  zone,  they  are  perpetually 
covered  wkh  fnow,  and  in  their  bowels  con- 
tain inexhauftible  treafures.  In  the  province 
of  St.  Martha  in  South  America  are  likewife 
very  great  mountains,  which  communicate 
with  the  foimcr.  In  North  America  we 
know  of  none   confiderable,   but  that   long 
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ridge  which  lies  to  the  back  of  our  fcttlc- 
ments,  which  we  call  tlie  Apalachian,  or 
Allcgeney  mountains  ;  it'  tliat  may  be  at  all 
confidered  as  a  mountain,  which  upon  one 
fide  indeed  has  a  very  grcit  dcchvity,  but 
upon  the  other  is  nearly  on  a  level  wi:h  the 
refl:  oF  the  country  for  the  greater  part. 

Without  comparifon,  America  is  that  part 
of  the  world  which  is  the  bell:  watered  j  and 
that  not  only  for  the  fupport  of  life,  but 
for  the  convenience  of  trade,  and  the  inter- 
courfe  of  each  part  with  the  others.  In 
North  America  the  great  river  Millifippi  rifing 
from  unknown  lources,  runs  an  immenfe 
courfe  from  North  to  South,  and  receives  the 
vajft  tribute  of  the  Ohio,  the  Ouabache,  and 
other  immenfe  rivers,  not  to  be  poftponed  to 
the  Rhine  or  the  Danube,  navigable  almoft  to 
their  very  fources,  and  laying  open  the  inmoft 
recefTes  of  this  continent.  Near  the  heads  of 
thefe  are  five  great  lakes,  or  rather  feas  of 
frefli  water  communicating  with  each  other, 
and  all  communicating  with  the  ocean  by  the 
river  St.  Laurence,  which  pafTes  through  them. 
Thefe  afford  fuch  an  inlet  for  commerce  as 
muft  produce  the  greateft  advantages,  when- 
ever the  country  adjacent  fhall  come  to  be  fully 
inhabited,  and  by  an  induftrious  and  civilized 
people.  The  Eaftern  fide  of  North  America, 
which  is  our  portion,  befides  the  noble  rivers 
Hudfon,  Delaware,  Sufquehanna,  Patowmack, 
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fuppllcs  fcvcral  others  of  great  depth, 
lcnL',th,  and  coinmodious  nuvit^ation.  Many 
parts  of  cur  fcttlemcnts  are  i'o  interfc6led 
with  navigable  rivers  and  creeks,  that  the 
planters  may  be  faid,  without  exaggera- 
tion, to  have  each  a  Jiarbour  at  his  own 
door. 

South  America  is,  if  pofTiblc,  in   this  rc- 
fpedl,  even  more  fortunate.   It  fupplies  mucli 
the  two  largefl:  rivers  in  the  world,   the  river 
of  Amazons,  and  the  Rio  dc  la  Plata.  The  firft 
rifing  in  Peru,   not  fra*  from   tlie  South-Sea, 
pafles  from  Weft  to  Eaft,  almoft  quite  thro' 
the  continent  of  South  America,  navigable  for 
fome  fort  or  other  of  veflels  all  the  way,  and 
receiving  into  it's  bnfom  a  prodigious  number 
of  rivers,  a)l  navinublo  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  fo  great,  that  Monficur  Condamine  found 
it  often  alnu»(l  impoftible  to  determine  which 
was  the  mam  channel.     The  Rio  de  la  Plata 
fixing  in  the  heart  of  the  country,   drapes  it's 
courfc  to  the  South-Eaft,  and  pours  fuch  an 
immenfe  flood  into  the  fea,  that  it  makes  it 
tafie  frefli  a   great  many  leagues  from  the 
fliorc ;     to  fiiy    nothing  of  the    Oronoquo, 
which  might  rank  the  foremoft  amongft  any 
but  the  American  rivers.     The  foil  and  pro- 
duds   in  fuch  a  variety  of  climates,   cannot 
fatisfadlorily  be  treated  of  in   a  general  de- 
fcription  ;  we  Hiall  in   their   places  confider 
them  particularly. 
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All  America  is  in  tlic  hiinds  of  Anir  na- 
tions. The  Spunianis,  who,  as  they  firft  clif- 
covercd  it,  have  the  largeft  and  richcd  (hare. 
All  ihat  part  of  North  America,  which  com- 
pofes  the  iflhmus  of  Mexico,  and  what  lies 
beyond  that  towards  the  river  Miflilippi  on 
the  Eaft,  the  Pacific  ocean  to  the  Wcfl 
and  North-Wefl,  and  they  pofTcfs  all  South 
America,  excepting  liralil,  which  lies  between 
the  mouth  of  the  river  of  Amazons  and  that 
of  Plata  along  the  Adantic  ocean  ;  this  be- 
longs to  Portugal.  That  part  of  North  America 
wiiich  the  Spaniards  have  not,  is  divided 
between  the  Englifli  and  French.  The  Engllfli 
have  all  the  countries  which  incircle  Hud- 
fon's  Bay,  and  thence  in  a  line  all  along  the 
Eaflern  fhore  to  the  thirtieth  degree  of  North 
latitude.  France  claims  the  country  whicli 
lies  between  this  and  the  Spanifli  fettlements 
to  the  Weft,  and  fecures  an  intercourfe  with 
them  by  the  mouths  of  the  Miirifippi,  the 
Mobile,  and  of  the  river  St.  Laurence,  which 
are  the  only  avenues  of  navigation  to  this  very 
extend ve  country.  The  multitude  of  iilunds 
which  lie  between  the  two  continents,  are 
divided  amongft:  the  Spaniards,  French,  and 
Englifh.  The  Dutch  polTefs  three  or  four 
fmall  iflands,  which,  in  any  other  hands,  would 
be  of  no  confequence.  The  Danes  have  one 
or  two,  but  they  hardly  deferve  to  be  named 
amongft  the  proprietors  of  America, 
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CHAP.    11. 

TH  E  order  which  I  intend  to  obfervc 
in  treating  of  the  Spanifli  colonies  is, 
after  having  let  forth  their  litiiation,  their 
climate,  and  the  nature  of  their  foil,  to  de- 
fcribe  thofe  commodities  in  which  they  trade; 
to  give  a  clear  and  concife  account  of  their 
method  of  manufadluring  them  ;  and  then  to 
lay  open  the  manner  of  their  dealing  in  them 
as  well  as  that  by  which  they  carry  on  their  fo- 
reign commerce.  I  aft  of  all  I  (liallfay  fomc- 
thing  of  the  genius  and  temper  of  the  inhabi- 
tants 5  of  fuch  cuftoms  of  theirs  as  are  remark- 
able, and  of  their  civil  policy,  and  of  their 
military,  fo  far  as  they  are  come  to  my  know- 
ledge, or  as  they  are  worthy  the  attention  of 
the  reader.  The  exadt  divilion  of  the  pro- 
vinces, the  courfes  of  the  rivers,  the  diftances 
of  places,  the  exadt  dimenfions  of  harbours 
and  their  foundings  j  all  thefe,  as  they  are 
infinitely  better  known  from  maps  and  charts, 
fo  it  would  be  impertinent  and  tedious  to  fill 
up  this  fhort  work  with  them,  which  propofes 
to  give,  even  fhort  as  it  is,  a  defcription 
of  every  thing  that  may  tend  to  a  juft  notion 
of  America  J  and  therefore  cannot  facrifice' 
matters  of  more  moment  to  the  defcription  of 
things,  of  which  a  far  better  idea  may  be  ac- 
quired by  other  means  to  thofe  whom  they 
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concern  3  and  to  thofe  whom  they  do  not  in- 
tereft,  who  are  by  far  the  majority,  muft  be 
tedious  and  uninflrudtive. 

The  firft  country  which  the  Spaniards  fet- 
ded  upon  the  continent  of  America  was 
Mexico  5  and  it  dill  continues  their  principal 
fettlement,  whether  we  confider  it  s  number 
of  inhabitants,  it's  natural  wealth,  or  it's  ex- 
tended traffick.  As  it  Hes  for  the  mod  part 
within  the  torrid  zone,  it  is  exceflively  hot ; 
and  on  the  Eaflern  coaft,  where  the  land 
is  low,  marfhy,  and  conftantly  flooded  in  the 
rainy  feafons,  it  is  likewife  extremely  un- 
wholfome ;  neither  is  that  coaft  pleafant  in 
any  refped: ;  incumber'd  for  the  moft  part 
with  almoft  impenetrable  woods  of  man- 
grove trees,  of  a  bare  and  difagreeable  afpeft, 
and  which  extend  into  the  water  for  a  con- 
fiderable  way.  The  inland  country  afTumes  a 
more  agreeable  afpecl,  and  the  air  is  of  a 
better  temperament ;  here  the  tropical  fruits 
grow  in  great  abundance  ^  the  land  is  of 
a  good  variety,  and  would  not  refufe  any  fort  of 
grain,  if  the  number  or  induftry  of  the  inha- 
bitants were  any  way  proportioned  to  the 
goodnefs  of  the  foil.  But  on  the  Weftern  fide 
the  land  is  not  fo  low  as  on  the  Eaftern,  much 
better  in  quality,  and  full  of  plantations. 

It  is  probable  the  Spaniards  chufe  to  leave 
the  Eaflern  coaft  in  it's  prefent  ft  ate  of  rude- 
nefs  and  defolation,  judging  that  a  rugged  and 
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iinwholfome  frontier   is  a  better  defence  a- 
gainfl  an  European  enemy,  than  fortifications 
and  armies,  to  be  maintained  at  a  vaft  expence  j 
or  than  the  ftrength  of  the  inhabitants,  made 
by  the  climate  effeminate  and  pufiilanimous, 
and  kept  fo  by  policy :  and  indeed  it  would 
be  next  to  impoflible  to  make  any  confide- 
rable  eftablifhment  on  that  coaft,  that  could 
cfFedlually  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  any  power 
in  Europe,  without  flruggling  with  the  great- 
eft  difficulties ;  and  as  for  a  fudden  invaiion, 
the  nature  of  the  country   itfelf  is   a  good 
fortification.     In  general,    few  countries  un- 
der the  fame  afped:  of  the  heavens,   enjoy 
more  of  the  benefits  of  nature,  and  the  necef- 
faries  of  life  -,  but,  like  all  the  tropical  coun- 
tries,, it  rather  is  more  abundant  in  fruits  than 
in  grain :    Pine  apples,  pomegranates,  oranges, 
lemons,  citrons,  figs,  and  cocoa  nuts,  are  here 
in  the  greateft  plenty  and  perfedion.     Vines 
and  appios  require  temperate  climates. 

The  number  of  their  horned  cattle  is  in 
a  manner  infinite ;  fome  private  perfons  are 
faid  to  have  poiTefiTed  forty  thoufmd  head; 
many  are  wild,  and  a  very  confiderable  trade 
is  driven  in  their  hides  and  tallow,  but  the 
extreme  heat  prevents  their  turning  the  flefli 
to  any  account  in  commerce.  Swine  are 
equally  numerous,  and  their  lard  is  much 
in  requeft  all  over  this  country,  where  it  is 
ufed  mllead  of  butter.      Sheep  are  numerous 
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in  Mexico,   but  I  do  not  find  that  wool  is  an 
article  of  any  great  conlideration    in    their 
trade;  nor  is  it  probable  that  it  is  of  a  good 
kind,  as  it  is  fcarce  ever  found  uiefui  between 
the  tropicks,  where  it  is  hairy  and  (liort,  except 
only  in  Peru  3  and  that  is  the  produce  of  iheep 
of  a  fpecies  very  different  from  that  in  the  refl 
of  America;  as  Peru  is  itfelf  remarkably  dirfe- 
rent  in  climate  from  all  other  countries  under 
the  torrid  zone.    But  cotton  is  here  very  good, 
and  in  great  plenty.  It  is  manufuflurod  large- 
ly, for  as  it  is  a  light  wear,  (iiitable  to  the 
climate,  and  all  other  cloa thing  being  extrava- 
gantly dear,  it  is  the  general  wear  of  the  inha- 
bitants ;   the  woollens  and  linens  of  Europe 
being  rather  luxuries,  and  worn  only  by  per- 
fons   of  fome   condition.       Some    provinces 
produce  filk,   but  not  in  that  abundance  or 
perfedlion  to  make  a  remarkable  part  of  their 
export;  not  but  that  the  country  is  very  fit  for 
that,  and  many  other  things  valuable,  which 
are  but  little  cultivated;  for  the  gold  and  lilver, 
which  makes  the  glory  of  this  country,  and 
in  the  abundant  treafures  of  which  it  exceeds 
all  the  world,  engages  almoft  the  whole  at- 
tention of  the  inhabitants,  as  it    is    almoit 
(he  only  thing  for  which  the  Spaniards  value 
their  colonies,  and  what  alone  receives  the  en- 
couragement of  the  court ;  therefore  I  ihall 
infifl:  moft  largely  upon  thele  articles.     After 
that  I  fhall  fpeak  of  thofe  commodities-,  which 
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are  produced  here  of  moft  importance  in 
foreign  commerce,  and  reft  upon  them  in 
proportion  to  their  importance.  Thefe  are 
cochineal,  indigo,  and  cacao,  of  which  choco- 
late is  made.  As  for  fugar  and  tobacco,  and 
indigo,  though  no  part  of  the  world  produces 
better  than  Mexico ;  and  as  for  logwood, 
though  it  be  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  this 
country,  yet  as  the  firft  is  largely  raifed  and 
manufadlured  elfewhere,  and  as  our  own  com- 
merce in  the  two  laft  is  what  chiefly  interefts 
an  Englifh  reader,  I  fhall  referve  them  to 
be  treated  of  in  the  divifion  I  allot  to  the 
Englifh  colonies. 

CHAP.     III. 

IT  is  not  known  with  certainty,  whether 
all,  or  fome  provinces  only  of  New  Spain, 
produce  mines  of  gold  and  filver.  It  is,  how- 
ever, allowed  that  the  chief  mines  of  gold 
are  in  Veragua  and  New  Granada,  confining 
upon  Darien  and  Terra  Firma.  Thofe  of 
lilver,  which  are  much  more  rich  as  well  as 
numerous,  are  found  in  feveial  parts,  but  in 
none  fo  much  as  in  the  province  of  Mexico, 
But  all  the  mines,  whether  of  gold  or  filver, 
are  always  found  in  the  mountainous  and  bar- 
ren parts ;  nature  often  making  amends  one 
way  for  her  failures  in  another. 

Gold  is  found  either  in  the  fand  of  rivers, 
native,  and  in  fmall  grains,  or  it  is  dug  out  of 
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the  earth  in  the  fame  condition  in  fmall  bits, 
almoft  wholly  metallic,  and  of  a  tolerable 
purity ;  or  it  is  found  like  the  ore  of  other 
metals  in  an  aggregate  opaque  mafs,  in  a 
mixture  of  earth,  ftone  fulphur,  and  other 
metals.  In  this  flate  it  is  of  all  colours, 
red,  white,  blackifti,  and  making  litde  or 
no  oftentation  of  the  riches  it  contains.  Some- 
times it  forms  part  of  the  ornament  of  fome 
beautiful  ftones,  which  are  of  various  lively 
colours,  intcrfeded  with  filaments  of  this 
metal,  quite  native.  Lapis  lazuli  is  one  of 
thefe,  which  has  always  fome  fmall  portions  of 
gold  ;  but  this  golden  flreaking  is  often  ex- 
tremely fallacious,  and  has  betrayed  many  in- 
to ruinous  expences,  for  in  feveral  ftones  thefe 
fine  veins  have  been  nothing  more  than 
marcafite,  but  fuch  marcafites  or  fire-flones 
are  found  in  mines,  which  contain  real  gold. 
Bat  gold,  howfoever  found,  whether  native, 
or  in  what  is  called  the  ore,  is  feldom  or  never 
without  a  mixture  of  other  metals,  generally 
filver  or  copper. 

The  gold  mines,  though  they  contain  the 
rlchefl  of  all  metals,  it  is  remarkable  mofl  fre- 
quently difappoint  the  hopes,  andruin  the  for- 
tunes of  thofe  who  engage  in  them  ^  tho*  neither 
the  labouring ofthe  mine,  nor  the  purifyingthe 
metal,  is  attended  with  fuch  an  expence  as  what 
thofe  are  obliged  to,  who  work  mines  ofthe  in- 
ferior metals.  For  the  vein  is,  of  all  others,  the 
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mofl  unequal  ;  fomctimes  very  large,  full,  and 
rich;  then  it  often  decays  by  a  quick  gradation, 
;ind  is  fometimcs  fuddenly  loft.  But  the  end: 
<){  the  veins  are,  on  the  other  hand,  often  ex- 
ircincly  rich  \  tliey  are  called  the  purfe  of  the 
vein ;  and  when  the  miner  is  fo  happy  as 
to  li^rht  on  oi^q  of  thcfe  purfes,  his  fortune  \. 
made  imniediateiy. 

V/hcn  the  ore  is  dug  out,  the  moft  uAi;.! 
method  is  to  Hreak  it  to  pieces  in  a  mill,  ex- 
actly refcmbling  thofc  large  ones  we  ufe  ior 
grinding  apples,  wherein  a  mill-ftone  fet  on 
end  is  made  to  tarn  in  a  circular  channel 
of  ftone.  When  the  ore  is  thus  broke,  and 
the  gold  Tome  what  feparated  from  the  im- 
pu:e  mafs,  they  add  to  the  whole  a  quantity 
of  quicklilver.  Qnickfdver  has,  of  all  other 
bodies,  the  greateft  attraction  with  gold,  which 
therefore  immediately  breaks  the  links  which 
held  it  to  the  former  earth,  and  clings  clofe  to 
this  congenial  fubftance.  Then  a  rapid  ftreani 
of  water  is  let  into  the  channel,  which  fcour- 
ing  away  (through  a  hole  made  for  the  pur- 
pofe)  the  lighter  earth,  by  the  brifknefs  c,i 
it's  current,  leaves  the  gold  and  mercury 
precipitated  by  it's  weiglit  at  the  bottom. 
I'his  amalgama,  or  pafte,  is  put  into  a  linen 
cloth,  and  fqueezed  fo  as  to  make  the  quick- 
filver  feparate  and  run  put.  To  compleat 
this  feparation,  it  is  neceflary  to  fufe  the  metal, 
and  then  all  the  mercury  flies  off  in  fumes. 

But 
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But  in  many  parts  of  Spanifh  America,  ano- 
ther way  of  (jetting  and  purifying  gold  is 
pradtiibd.  When  by  fnre  tokens  they  know 
that  njoid  lies  m  the  '  ed  of  a  rivulet,  they  turn 
the  current  into  tlie  Inward  angles,  wliich 
time  and  the  ftrcam  have  formed  j  whilfl 
this  runs,  they  dig  and  turn  up  the  earth  to 
make  it  the  more  ealily  dilfolved  and  carried 
off.  When  the  furface  is  thus  compleatly 
wafhed  away,  and  they  are  come  to  a  fort  of 
ftiff  earth,  which  is  the  receptacle  of  gold, 
they  return  the  ftream  into  it's  former  chan- 
nel, and  dig  up  the  earth  as  they  find  it, 
which  they  carry  to  a  little  bafon  fomewhat 
in  the  form  of  a  fmith's  bellows.  Into  this  they 
turn  a  fmall  but  lively  ftream  to  carry  off  the 
foreign  matter,  whilfl  they  facilitate  the  ope- 
ration by  ftirring  the  mafs  with  an  iron  hook, 
which  diffolves  the  earth,  and  gathers  up  the 
flones,  which  are  carefully  thrown  out  that  they 
may  not  interrupt  the  paffages  that  carry  off 
the  earth.  By  this  means  the  gold  loofened 
from  the  grofs  matter,  which  adhered  to 
it,  falls  to  the  bottom,  but  mixed  fo  inti- 
mately with  a  black  heavy  flind,  that  none  of 
the  gold  can  be  perceived,  unlefs  it  happens  to 
be  a  pretty  large  grain.  To  feparate  it  from 
this  fand,  it  is  put  into  a  fort  of  wooden  plat- 
ter, with  a  little  hoUow  of  about  the  depth  of 
half  an  inch  at  bottom.  This  platter  they  fill 
with  water,  and  turning  the  mafs  about  briikly 
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with  their  hands  for  fome  time,  the  fand 
pafTes  over  the  edges,  and  leaves  the  gold  in 
fmall  grains,  pure,  and  of  it's  genuine  colour, 
in  the  hollow  at  the  bottom.  Thus  is  gold 
refined  without  fire  or  mercury,  merely  by 
wailiing.  The  places  where  this  is  performed 
are  called  therefore  Lavaderos  by  the  Spa- 
niards. There  are  many  more  methods  of 
extradling  and  purifying  this  precious  metal, 
but  thefc  are  the  mofl  common  ways  ufed  by 
Spaniards  in  their  Indies. 

Silver  is  the  metal  next  in  rank,  but  firft  in 
confequence  in  the  Spanifli  traffick,  as  their 
mines  yield  a  much  greater  quantity  of  the 
latter  than  of  the  former.  It  is  found  in  the 
earth  under  different  forms,  as  indeed  the  ore  of 
all  metals  is.  Such  is  the  diveriity  of  ores  in  this 
refpedt,  that  nothing  but  a  long  experience  in 
this  particular  branch  can  exadtly  afcertain 
the  fpecies  of  the  metal,  which  almofl  any  ore 
contains  at  firfl  \\qw,  I  have  feen  fpecimens 
wherein  the  filver,  almoft  pure,  twined  itfelf 
about  a  white  ftone,  penetrating  into  the  in- 
terflices  in  the  fame  manner  that  the  roots  of 
trees  enter  into  the  rocks,  and  twifl  themfelves 
about  them.  Some  are  of  an  afh-colorred  ap- 
pearance, others  fpotted  of  a  red  and  blue,  fome 
of  changeable  colours,  and  many  almoft  black, 
affedling  fomewhat  of  a  pointed  regular  form 
like  cryftals.  I  cannot  find  that  it  is  ever  found 
in  grains  or  fand,  native,  as  gold  ip. 

The 
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The'  manner  of  refining  filver  does  not 
diffc'    eflentially  from  the   procefs  which  is 
employed  for  gold.     They  are  both  purified 
upon  the  lame  principle;  by  clearing  away  as 
much  of  the  earth  as  can  be,  with  water ;  by 
uniting,  or   amalgamating  it  with  mercury ; 
and  afterwards  by  clearing  off  the  mercury  it- 
felf,  by  ft  raining  ind   evaporation.     But  the 
management  of  filver  in  this  refped  is  much 
more  difficult  than  that  of  gold;  becaufe  this 
metal  is  much  more  intimately  united  with 
the  foreign  matters  with  which  it  is  found  in 
the  mine ;  and  it's  attradion  with  mercury  is 
much  weaker ;  therefore  there  is  great  care 
taken  in  the  amalgamation,  and  it  is  a  long 
time   before  they   are    perfedtly  mixed.     A 
quantity  of  fea-falt  is   likewife   added.     No 
filver  is  had  by  mere  wafhing. 

The  chymifts  have  talked  very  freely  of  the 
production  of  thefe  and  other  metals  in  the 
earth ;  of  the  fait,  fulphur,  and  mercury  that 
compofe  them,  and  the  manner  in  which 
thefe  fubftances  are  united  and  changed  fo  as 
to  form  metals  and  minerals  of  every  fpecies. 
Some  have  recourfe  to  the  fun  as  the  great 
agent  in  this  procefs,  efpecially  in  gold  and 
filver,  as  the  moft  worthy  fuch  an  operator. 
Others  call  in  the  aid  of  fubterraneous  fires 
and  central  heat,  but  in  reality  they  have  ad- 
vanced very  little  that  is  fatisfadory  upon 
this  fubjed.     They  have  ncvei'  by  any  method 
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of  joining  the  matters,  which  they  have  af- 
figned  as  the  conlUtuent  parts  of  metals,  in 
any  proportions  whatfocvcr,  nor  by  any  de- 
grees of  their  great  agent  fire,  been  able 
to  make  metal  of  that  which  was  not  metal 
before.  Neither  liave  they  found  wliat  they 
allot  as  the  component  parts  of  all  metals 
in  fiich  a  manner  in  all,  as  to  enable  them  to 
fix  any  common  principle  for  their  generation. 
Some  they  cannot  analyfe  by  any  art,  as 
gold  ;  they  indeed  define  it  a  compofition  of  a 
very  fubtile  mercury,  and  a  fulphur  as  fub- 
tile. 

But  how  this  comes  to  be  known,  when 
no  procefs  hitherto  difcovcrcd,  has  been  able 
to  extrad:  either  of  thefe  from  gold,  they 
who  have  advanced  fuch  things  ought  to 
tell.  It  is  reafonable  to  believe,  that  there  is 
fome  plaflic  principle  in  nature,  perhaps 
fomething  analagous  to  the  feminal  principle 
in  plants  and  animals,  whatever  that  is, 
which  does  not,  as  we  know,  refemble  any 
known  body,  nor  is  compofed  of  any  com- 
bination of  known  bodies  j  but  powerful  of 
itfelf  to  combine  and  vary  fuch  a  part  of  the 
common  ffock  of  matter  as  it  is  fitted  to 
operate  upon,  which  it  draws  to  itfelf,  and 
caufes  to  form  an  animal,  or  a  plant,  or  a 
mineral,  or  metal,  of  this  or  that  nature,  ac- 
cording to  the  original  nature  of  the  feed. 
Suppofe  a  plant  fubjeded  to  all  the  torture  of 
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the  chymical  queftion  :    you  find  it  contains 
various  matters  ;  an    eartli,    water,   oil,   (lilt, 
fpirit,  and    in   the  three  la  ft  perhaps    fome- 
thing  fpeeific,  and  differing  from  other  plants. 
But  neither  tlie    fame   quantities  of  funilar 
matter,  nor  tliefc  very  matters  themfelves,  can 
ever  come  to  fcji  m  a  plant  like  the  original,  or 
any  thing    like  a  plant  at  all,    becanlc  the 
icminal   virtue  is  wanting,  nor  is  it  perhaps 
difcoverable.     And  as  for  the  other  matters, 
they  are  tlie  inert  [larts  of  the   plant ;    with- 
out power  themfelves,  they  are  the  materials 
with  which,  and  on  which  the  feminal  virtue 
adts,  to  organize  the  mafs,  to  fpread  the  bran- 
ches, to  Ihoot  out  tlie  gems,   to  mature  the 
fruit,    and  in  (liort  to  perform  all  the  func- 
tions of  a  complete  plant.     The  fame  may  be 
fiid  of  animals.     And  why  not  of  minerals, 
though    of  a  lefs  nice  organization  ?     Why 
fliould  they  not  have  the  feminal  principle  too, 
which  operating  by  iL*s  own  power,  and  in  a 
way  of  it's  own,  upon  the  elements  of  air, 
earth,  water,  oil,  and  fait,  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing iron,  copper,  gold,  filvcr,   and  other 
metals       The     want    of     this    will   alvvavs 
hinder  us  from   being  able   to   produce  any 
metal  from  other  than  metalline  ingredients", 
though  we  fliould   take  fuch   things  as  re- 
femble  the   ingredients    they   y\t\A  upon  an 
analyfis,  and  in  the  fame  quantities  in  which 
we  find  them.  This  I  do  not  fay  as  favouring 
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the  notion  that  floncs  and  metals  vegetate  ex- 
actly like  plants.   Tliat  thefe  are  often  found 
where  they  had  formerly  been  exhaufted,  and 
that  they  are  known  to  extend  their  dimen- 
fions,  is  pretty  certain ;  but  that  they  aflimi- 
late  the  heterogeneous  matter  which  increafes 
their  bulk,  in  a  manner  analagous  to  plants,  I 
cannot  venture  to  propofe.     It  muft  be  al- 
lowed that  filver  has  been  found,  and  I  have 
To   feen   it,  extending  itfelf  among  the  inter- 
ftices  of  ftones,  not  unlike  ivy  and  other  para- 
(ite  plants ;  yet  as  a  metal  no  way  differing 
from  it,  or  at  all  inferior,  is  extracted  from 
ores,    which  have  an  appearance  altogether 
different,  and  which  too  is  the  ufual  way,  it  is 
probable  the  manner  in  which  they  grow  is 
not  the  fame. 

What  I  had  to  fay  of  gold  and  filvcr,  as 
both  are  had,  and  the  latter  in  vaft  quantities, 
in  Mexico,  1  thought  it  proper,  for  the  fake 
of  avoiding  repetitions,  to  bring  them  under 
that  head,  though  all  the  refl  of  the  Spanifii 
territories  produce  largely  of  both. 

Of  the  plenty  of  gold  f  ^d  filver,  which 
the  mines  of  Mexico  afford,  great  things  have 
been  faid,  and  with  juftice ;  as  this,  with 
the  other  Spanifli  colonies  in  America,  in  a 
manner  furnifh  the  whole  world  with  filver ; 
and  bear  a  great  proportion  in  gold  to  the 
whole  of  what  the  world  produces.  A  late 
very  judicious  collector  of  voyages  fays,  that 
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the  revenues  of  Mexico  can  hardly  full  fhort  of 
twenty-four  millions   of    our    money.      He 
founds  this  upon  a  return  made  by  the  bifhops 
of  their  tenths,  which,  without  doubt,  were 
not  over-rated ;    and  that  thefc  amounted  to 
one  million  and  a  half  fterling;  that  thefe  are 
about  a  fourth  of  the  revenues  of  the  clergy  ; 
and  that  the  eftates  of  the  clergy  are  about  the 
fourth  part  of  the  whole  revenues   of    the 
kingdom,    which    at    this    rate  amount   to 
twenty-four  millions  Englifli.     He  takes  ano- 
ther method  of  computing  the  wealth  of  this 
province,  which  is^    by  the  fifth  paid  to  the 
king  of  the  gold  and  filver  dug  out  of  their 
mines.     This  he   ohfcrves  in  the  year  1730 
amounted  to  one  million  of  marks  in  filver, 
each    mark   equivalent  to    eight  ounces;    fo 
that  if  we  compute  this  filver  at  five  fliillings 
per  ounce,  then  the  inhabitants  receive  from 
their  mines  ten  millions  in  money.      For  my 
part,   I  neither  diftrufl  the  candor  or  good 
lenfe  of  this  writer  ;  but  I  can  hardly  avoid 
thinking   he   muft  be   mifinformed   in    the 
accounts  upon  which  he  has  built  his  calcula- 
tion.    If  New  Spain  draws  from  her  filver 
and  gold  mines  ten  millions  annually  ;  Peru, 
even  fince  the  decline  of  the  mines  of  Potofi, 
has  fcarce  ever  bean  thought  lefs  rich  in  filver 
than  Mexico,   and  muft  therefore    be   rated 
at  the  fame  proportion,  and  allowed  to  yield 
ten  millions  more  annually.     New  Mexico 
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obounds  likewlfe  in   vcrv  rich    lilvcr  mines ; 
but  that  we  m:iy  not  exceed,  we  will  alh  w 
for  this   province   but   two  millions,  which, 
allowinfT  tor  tlie  large  produce  of  New  Spain, 
is  certainly  not  above  the  proportion.      Chili 
has,  indeed,  no  conridcrable  mines  of  (ilver,  but 
then  thofe  of  gold  are  by  far  tlic  richcft  in  tlic 
world  ;  and  tak  ng  the  comparative  wcaltii  of 
this  province  with  the  others,  it  cannot  be  lefs 
than  two  millions,  if  we  add  to  it  what  is  pro- 
dnced  in  Terra  Firma ;   ^o  that  the  gold  and 
filver  railed  in  the  v^panifh  colonies  cannot  be 
cftimated   at   lefs  than    twenty- four   millions 
yearly.     Uztariz,  in  his  celebrated    difcourfe 
on   the   Spanifh  commerce,   an    author  who 
was  undoubtedly   well   informed,  and   in  an 
argument   where  it  anfwercd  his  purpofe  to 
make  th.e  mofl:  of  this  importation,  does  not 
allow  that  more  than  fifteen  millions  of  dollars 
are  brought  into  Spain  annually  in  gold  and 
filver.     This  is   confiderably    lefs  than  four 
millions  flerling  ;  but   becanfe   we   ought  to 
allow    for   concealments,   which    to    be    fnre 
are  confiderable,  we  will  flatc  it  at  four  mil- 
hons.     The  Acaoulco  trade,  we  will  admit, 
carries   oft    one    million    more,    though   this 
is  rather  over.    There  is  another  vent  too,  the 
contraband  trade   with   thib  Englifh,  French, 
and  Dutch,  which  draws  away  largr'y ;  but  I 
fuppofe  two  millions  will   be  thought  largely 
allowed.     New  the  whole  of  this  does  not 
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ex'cecd  feven  millions  annually  carried  out  of 
the  country;  and  there  remains  a  clear  fum  of 
feventeen  millions,  after  all  dedudlions.  If  this 
be  the  cafe,  muft  not  the  wealth  of  Spanidi 
America  in    a    little   time    accumulate  to  a 
degree  far  exceeding  the  bounds  of  all  proba- 
bility? Since  1730,  when  this  obfervation  was 
made,  twenty-fix  years  are  now  paffed,  and  we 
have  no  reafon  to  believe  the  mines  are  at  all 
exhaufted  in  that  time  j  and  if  in  any  year  fince 
1724,  when  Uztariz  wrote,  more  pkte  has 
paffed  into  Europe  than  was  brought  at  that 
time,  it  is  realbnable  to  believe  it  is  becaufe  the 
mines  have  produced  more  largely.      Now  if 
we  m.ultiply  the  annual  fum  remaining,  coined 
and  uncoined   in  Spani(h  America,    which  is 
feventeen  millions,  by  twenty-fix,  the  number 
of  years  fince  the  calculation  was  made,  it  j^vill 
produce  four  hundred  and  forty-two  millions, 
accumulated  in  twenty-fix  years.   But  looking 
a  litde  backward  at  this  rate  of  annual  faving, 
fee  what  the  produce  mud  have  been  fince  the 
beginning  of  the  lafi:  century,  when  the  mines 
yielded    as   plentifully   as   they   do  now,    in  . 
general,    and  fome  much    more  plentifully. 
It  mufi:  be  from  the  year   1600  to  this  day, 
not   lefs   than    two    thoufand     fix    hundred 
and  fifty-two  millions  Englifh  money,    amaf- 
fed  and  hoarded  up  within  the  Spa  nidi  colo- 
nies ;   be  fides    the    favings  of   the    foregoing 
century,  which  mull  be  far  from  inconfide- 
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rable.  Make  almoft  any  abatements  in  this  5 
allow  that  the  churches  are  enriched  to  a 
degree  of  profufenefs,  as  they  are  ;  allow  that 
the  private  houfes  have  the  meaneft  utenlils  of 
gold  and  filver,  as  it  is  faid  in  fome  places 
they  have  ^  aiiovv  for  the  wear,  which  even 
in  thefe  metals  is  not  little  5  allow  all  this; 
and  yet  after  all,  it  muft  very  far  exceed 
belief,  that  any  riches  like  thefe,  or  bearing 
any  proportion  to  thefe,  are  to  be  found  in 
Spanifli  America,  where  the  majority  of  the 
people  are  ilaves,  or  Indians  in  a  ftate  next  to 
flavery,  and  even  where  the  Spaniards  have 
comparatively  but  few  rich  amongft  them, 
moft  who  make  their  fortunes  haftening  to 
Europe  to  enjoy  them.  After  all,  we  have,  I 
fear,  no  certain  way  of  eftimating  the  im- 
menfe  treafures,  of  which  this  country  is  an 
inexhauftible  fountain  -,  great  they  are  un- 
doubtedly, though  by  no  means  fo  great  as 
reprefented. 
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CHAP.    IV. 

COCHINEAL,  the  next  commodity  for 
value  which  they  export,  is  ufed  in 
dying  all  the  feveral  kinds  of  the  fineft  fcarlet, 
crimfon,  and  purple.  After  much  difpute 
about  the  nature  of  this  curious  drug,  it  feems 
at  laft  agreed,  that  it  is  of  the  animal  kind^  an 
infedt  of  the  fpecies  of  the  gall  infeds.  This 
animal  is  found  adhering  to  various  plants, 
but  there  is  only  one  v\^hich  communicates  to 
it  the  qualities  which  make  it  valuable  in 
medicine  and  m.anufacftures.  This  plant  is 
called  opuntia  by  the  botanifts.  It  confifts 
wholly  of  thick  fucculent  oval  leaves,  joined 
end  to  end,  and  fpreading  out  on  the  (ides  in 
various  ramifications.  The  flower  is  large, 
and  the  fruit  in  fhape  refembling  a  fig  ;  this 
is  full  of  a  crimfon  juice,  and  to  this  juice  it 
is  that  the  cochineal  infedt  owes  it*s  colour. 

When  the  rainy  feafons  come  on,  they 
who  cultivate  this  plant,  cut  oflf  thofe  heads 
which  abound  mofl  v/ith  fuch  infects,  as  are 
not  yet  at  their  full  growth ;  and  preferve 
them  very  carefully  from  the  weather  and  all 
other  injuries.  Thefe  branches,  though  fepa- 
rated  from  their  parent  ftocks,  preferve  their 
frefhnefs  and  juices  a  long  time  3  and  this  en- 
ables the  infed:  not  only  to  live  out  the  rains, 
but  to  grow  to  its  full  fize,  and  be  in  readinefs 
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to  bring  forth  it's  young,  as  foon  as  the  incle- 
mency of  the  feafon  is  over.  When  this  time 
comes  on,  they  are  brought  out,  and  placed 
upon  the  proper  plants,  difpofed  in  little  nefts 
of  fome  mofly  fubflance.  As  foon  as  they 
feel  the  enlivening  influence  of  the  frefh  air, 
they  bring  forth  in  three  or  four  days  from 
their  expofure  at  fartheft.  The  young  fcarce 
bigger  than  a  mite,  runs  about  with  a  won- 
derful celerity,  and  the  whole  plantation  is 
immediately  peopled  ;  yet  what  is  fomewhat 
fingular,  this  animal,  fo  lively  in  it's  infancy, 
quickly  lofes  all  it's  adtiv'ty,  and  attaching  it- 
felf  to  fome  of  the  leafl:  expofed,  and  mod 
fucculent  part  of  the  leaf,  it  clings  there  for 
life,  without  ever  moving,  not  wounding  the 
leaf  for  it's  fuflenance,  but  fucking  with  a 
probofcis,  with  which  it  is  furniflied  for  this 
purpofe. 

What  is  not  lefs  remarkable  than  the  way 
of  life  of  this  animal,  is  the  nature  of  the 
male,  which  has  no  appearance  of  belonging 
to  the  fame  fpecies  -,  far  from  being  fixed  to  a 
fpot,  he  has  wings,  and  is,  like  the  butterfly, 
continually  in  motion  •  they  are  fmaller  than 
the  cochineal,  and  conflantly  i'ca\  amongfl 
them,  and  walking  over  them  without  being 
fufpeded  by  thofe  who  take  care  of  the  infctff, 
of  being  a  creature  of  the  fame  kind,  though 
they  believe  that  the  cochineals  are  impreg- 
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nated  by  them.     But  it  is  the  female  coclii- 
nea!  only  which  is  gathered  for  11  fe. 

They  make  four  gatherings  a  year,   which 
are  fo  many  generations  of  this  animal.  When 
they  are  fufficiently  careful,  they  brufli  off  the 
infefts  one  by  one  with  a  fort  of  hair  pencils, 
and  take  them  as  they  fall ;    but  they  often 
brufh  the  whole  plant  in  a  carelefs  manner,  fo 
that  fragments  of  it  are  mixed  with  the  cochi- 
neals, and  themfclves  mixed,  the  old  and  young 
together,   which  carelefsnefs  abates  much  of 
the  value  i   but  what  clnefly  makes  the  good- 
nefs    of  this   commodity,   is   the  manner  of 
killing  and  drying  the  cochineals,   which   is 
performed  three  ways ;  the  firft  is  by  dipping 
the  bajflcet  in  which  it  is  gathered  into  boiling 
water,  and  afrerwards  drying  them  in  the  fun, 
this  the  Spaniards  call  renegrida.     The  fecond 
method  is  by   drying  them  in  ovens   made 
for  the  purpofe  ;    this,  from  it's  grey  colour, 
veined  with  purple,  is  called  jafpeade.     The 
third  manner  is,  when  the  Indians  dry  them 
on  their  cakes  of  maize,   vi^hich   are    baked 
upon  flat  ftones;  this  laft  is  the  worft  kind, 
as  it  is  generally  overbaked,   and  fomething 
burned.     They  call  it  negra. 

This  drug  has  a  very  uncommon  good 
quality,  and  the  more  extraordinary  as  it  be- 
longs to  the  animal  kingdom,  and  to  the  mofi: 
perifliable  of  that  kind,  that  it  never  decays. 
Without  any  other  care  than   having   been 
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put  by  in  a  box,  fome  have  been  known 
to  keep  fixty,  fome  even  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred yearSj  and  as  fit  for  the  purpofes  of  medi- 
cine, or  manuficflure,  as  it  ever  was.  It  is 
ufed  in  medicine  as  a  cordial  and  fudorific,  in 
which  intentions  few  things  anfwer  better. 
And  indeed  as  it  anfwers  fuch  good  purpo- 
fes in  medicine,  is  fo  cfieniial  in  trade,  and 
produced  only  in  this  country,  it  may  be 
confidered  in  all  markets  as  equivalent  to 
gold  or  filver,  by  the  certainty  and  quicknefs  of 
the  fale.  It  is  computed  they  annually  export 
Eo  lefs  than  nine  hundred  thoufand  pound 
weight  of  this  commodity. 

The  cocao,  or  cacao  of  which  chocolate  is 
made,  is  a  confiderable  article  in  the  natu- 
ral hiftory  and  commerce  of  New  Spain. 
It  grows  upon  a  tree  of  a  middling  fize  ; 
the  wood  is  fpungy  and  porous,  the  bark 
fmooth,  and  of  a  cinamon  colour  :  the  flower 
grows  in  bunches  between  the  flalk  and  the 
wood,  of  the  form  of  rofes,  but  fmall,  and 
without  any  fcent.  The  fruit  is  a  fort  of  pod, 
which  contains  the  cacao,  much  about  the 
iize  and  fhape  ot  a  cucumber.  Within  there  is 
a  pulp  of  a  mod  refrefliing  acid  tafle,  which 
iills  up  the  interftices  between  the  nuts  be- 
fore they  are  ripe  j  but  when  they  fully  ripen, 
thefe  nuts  are  packed  up  wonderfully  clofe, 
and  in  a  mod  regular  and  elegant  order ; 
they  have  a  pretty  tough  fliell,  and  within  is 
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the  oily  rich  fubflance,   of  which  chocolate  is 
made.      This  fruit  grows  differently  from  our 
European  fruits,  which  always  hang  upon  the 
fmall  branches ;    but  this    grows  along   the 
body  of  the   great  ones,    principally  at   the 
joints.      None   are  found    upon    the   fmall, 
which,  though  it  is  a  manner  of  vegetation 
unknown  here,  prevails  in  feveral  other  plants 
within  the  tropicks.     This  cacao  is  a  very 
tender  tree,  equally  impatient  of  the  wind, 
heat  or  cold,  and  will  flourifli  only  in  the 
(hade ;  for  which  reafon  in  the  cacao  walks, 
they  always  plant  a  palm-tree   for  every  one 
of  cacao.     I  need  fay  little  of  the  ufe  of  this 
fruit ;  it  is  general  amongft  ourfeives,  and  it's 
virtues  well  known  ;  but  however  great  the 
external  call  for  it  may  be,  the  internal  con- 
fumption  is  much  greater ;  fo  that  in  Mexico 
and  Terra  Firma,  in  fome  provinces  of  which 
latter  it  is  found  in  the    greatell  perfedlion, 
their  foreign  and  domeflic  commerce  in  this 
article  is  immenfe,  and  the  profits  fo  great, 
that  a  fmall  garden  of  the  cacaos  is  faid  to 
produce  twenty  thoufand  crowns  a  year.  Tho* 
1  believe  this  to  be  exaggerated,     it  fhews, 
however,  in  what  a  light  of  profit  this  como- 
dity  is  confidered.     At  home  it   makes  the 
principal  part  of  their  diet,  and  is  found  whol- 
lome,  nutritious,  anc"   fuitable  to  the  climate. 
This  fruit  is  often  confounded  with  the  cocoa 
nut,  which  is  a  fpecies  wholly  different. 
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CHAP.     V. 

T'  H  E  trade  of  Mexico  may  be  confukTed 
as  confifting  of  three  great  branches, 
by  which  it  communicates  with  the  whole 
world  ;  the  trade  with  Europe  by  La  Vera 
Cruzi  the  trade  with  the  Eaft-Indies  by  Aca- 
pulco;  and  the  commerce  of  the  South-Sea  by 
the  fame  port.  The  places  in  New  Spain, 
which  can  intcreft  a  flranger,  are  there- 
fore three  only,  La  Vera  Cruz,  Acapulco, 
and  Mexico. 

Mexico,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  the 
refidence  of  the  viceroy,  the  feat  of  the  firfl 
audience  or  chamber  of  juftice,  and  an  arch- 
bifhopric,  is  certainly  one  of  the  richefl  and 
moft  fplendid  cities,  not  only  in  America,  but 
in  the  whole  world.  Though  no  fea-port 
town,  nor  communicating  with  the  fea  by  any 
navigable  river,  it  has  a  prodigious  com- 
merce, and  is  itfelf  the  center  of  all  that  is 
carried  on  between  America  and  Europe  on 
one  hand,  and  between  America  and  the 
Eaft-Indies  on  the  other ;  for  here  the  prin- 
cipal merchants  relide,  the  greateil  part  of  the 
bufincfs  is  negociated,  and  the  goods  that 
pafs  from  Acapulco  to  La  Vera  Cruz,  or  from 
La  Vera  Cruz  to  Acapulco,  for  the  ufe  ot  the 
Philippines,  and  in  a  great  meafurc  for  the 
ufe  of  Peru  and  Lima,  all  pafs  through   this 
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city,  and  employ  an  incredible  number  of 
horfes  and  mules  in  the  carnage.  Hither  all 
the  gold  and  filver  comes  to  be  coined,  Jiere 
the  king's  tifth  is  depofited,  and  here  is 
wrought  all  that  immenfc  quantity  of  utcnfils 
and  ornaments  in  pkte,  which  is  every  year 
fent  into  Europe  Every  thing  here  has  the 
ereateft  air  of  i^^a^rnificence  and  wealth  :  the 
fliops  glitter  upon  all  fides  with  the  expofure 
of  gold,  filver,  and  jewels,  and  furprize  yet 
more  by  the  work  of  the  imagination  upon 
the  treafures  which  fill  great  cheils  piled  up  to 
\ie  ceilings,  whilft  they  wait  the  .le  of 
being  fent  to  Old  Spain.  It  is  faiu  that  the 
negro  wenches,  who  run  by  the  coaches  of  the 
ladies  there,  wear  bracelets  of  gold,  pearl 
necklaces,  and  jewels  in  their  ears,  whilfl  the 
black  foot-boys  are  all  over  covered  with 
lace  and  embroidery.  It  cannot  exadly  be 
afcertaincd  what  number  of  people  are  in  this 
city.  It  is  certainly  very  confiderable,  by 
many  not  made  lefs  than  fcventy  or  eighty 
thoufand.  This  city  itfelf  is  well  and  rejTu- 
larly  built,  though  the  houfcs  are  not  lofty  ; 
the  monafleries  are  numerous,  and  richly  en- 
dowed, and  the  churches  extravagantly  rich 
in  their  ornaments,  though  comparatively  poor 
in  the  tafte  of  their  architcdlurc. 

The  port  nearefl  to  this  city  is  Acapulco, 
upon  the  South-Sea,  upwards  of  two  hundred 
miles  diftant  from  the  capital.     Acapulco  it- 
felf 
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felf  has  one  of  the  dcepeft,  fccureft,  and  moft 
commodious  harbours  in  the  South-Sea,  and 
indeed  almoft  the  only  one  which  is  good 
upon  the  Weftern  coaft  of  New  Spain.  The 
entrance  of  the  harbour  is  defended  by  a  caftle 
of  tolerable  flrength  j  the  town  itfelf  is  but  ill 
built,  and  makes  every  way  a  miferable  figure, 
except  at  the  time  of  the  fairs,  when  it  intirely 
changes  it's  appearance,  and  becomes  one  of 
the  moft  confiderable  marts  in  the  world-. 
About  the  month  of  December,  the  great 
galleon,  which  makes  the  whole  communica- 
tion that  is  between  America  and  the  Philip- 
pines, after  a  voyage  of  five  months,  and  fail- 
ing three  thoufand  leagues  without  feeing  any 
other  land  than  the  little  Ladrones,  arrives 
here  loaded  with  all  the  rich  commodities 
ofthcEaft;  cloves,  pepper,  cinnamon,  nut- 
megs, mace,  china,  japan  wares,  callicoes 
plain  and  painted,  chints,  muflins  of  every 
fort,  filks,  precious  flones,  rich  drugs,  and 
gold  duft.  At  the  fame  time  the  annual 
fliip  from  Lima  comes  in,  and  is  not  com- 
puted to  bring  lefs  than  two  millions  of  pieces 
of  eight  in  filver,  befides  quickfilvcr,  cacao, 
drugs,  and  other  valuable  commodities,  to  be 
laid  out  in  the  purchafe  of  the  commodities 
of  the  Eaft-Indies.  Several  other  fliips  from 
different  parts  of  Chili  and  Peru  meet  upon 
the  fame  occafion  ;  and  befides  the  traffic 
for  the  Philippine  commodities,  this  caufes  a 
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very  large  dealing  for  every  thing  thofc  coun- 
tries have  to  exchange  witli  one  another,  as 
well  as  for  the  piirchafc  of  all  forts  of  Euro- 
};can  goods.  The  fair  lads  fornetinics  for  thirty 
days.  As  {y)on  as  the  goods  are  difpol'ed  of, 
the  galleon  prepares  to  fet  out  on  lier  voyage 
to  the  Philippines  with  her  returns,  chiefly  in 
filver,  but  with  fume  liuropean  goods  too, 
and  foine  other  commodities  of  America.  I 
fpeak  here,  as  though  there  were  but  one 
veffel  on  the  trade  v/ith  tlie  Philippines;  and  in 
fad;  there  is  only  noi>iinally  one  trading  veffel, 
the  galleon  itfelf,  ot  about  twelve  hundred 
tuns ;  but  another  attends  her  commonlv  as  a 
fort  of  convoy,  which  generally  carries  inch  a 
quantity  of  goods  as  pretty  much  difables  her 
from  performing  that  ollice.  The  galleon  has 
often  above  a  thoufand  people  o\\  board,  ei- 
ther interefted  in  the  cargo,  or  merely  palfen- 
gers ;  and  there  is  no  trade  in  which  io  large 
profits  are  made  ;  the  captain  of  the  vellel,  the 
pilots,  their  mates,  and  even  the  comn^oii 
failors,  making  in  one  voyage,  what  in  their 
feveral  ranks  may  be  coniidercd  as  cafy  for- 
tunes. It  is  faid  by  the  writer  of  lord  Anfon'3 
voyage,  that  the  jefuits  have  the  prolits  of  this 
fhip  to  fupport  their  miflions;  and  if  fo,  their 
gains  muif  be  extremely  great,  and  mull  add 
much  to  the  ccnlequence  of  a  fbciety  which 
has  as  great  a  reputation  for  ic  s  riches  as 
it's  wifdom. 
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This  commerce  to  fo  vafl  a  value,  though 
carried  on  diredtiy  between  the  king  oi' 
Spain's  own  dominions,  enriches  them  in  pro- 
portion i"»ut  very  Uttle  ;  the  far  greater  part  of 
every  thing  that  comes  from  the  Phili[)pincs, 
being  the  p:  uduce,  or  the  fabric  of  other 
countries  J  thi:  Spaniards  add  none  of  tlie  arti- 
ficial v.rlue  oF  labour  to  any  thing.  I'he  Chi- 
nefc  are  largely  intercfted  in  this  carL-o,  and  it 
is  to  them  they  are  indebted  lor  the  manu- 
fadluring  fu-'h  of  their  plate,  as  is  wrought  into 
anybctrtrfiihion  than  rllUe  ingoh?,  or  inelegant 
coins.  WJK'n  this  fiir  is  over,  the  town  is 
compurativclydefertcdj  however,  it  remains  for 
the  wiiole  year  the  moil  confidcrable  port  in 
Mexico  for  the  trade  with  Peru  and  Chili, 
which  is  not  very  great.  The  Eall- India 
goods  brought  here  arc  carried  on  mules  to 
Mexico,  from  whence  what  exceeds  their 
own  confumption  is  fent  by  land  carriage 
to  La  Vera  Cruz,  to  pal's  over  to  Terra  Fir  ma, 
to  the  ill.inds,  and  fome  even  to  Old  Spain, 
though  in  no  great  quantity. 

From  the  port  of  La  Vera  Cruz  It  is  that 
the  great  wealth  of  Mexico  is  poured  out  upon 
all  the  old  world  j  and  it  is  from  this  port 
alone,  that  they  receive  the  numberlefs 
luxuries  and  neceflliries  that  the  old  world 
yields  them  in  return.  To  this  port  the  an- 
nual fleet  from  Cadiz,  called  the  flota, 
arrives  about  the  latter  end  of  November, 

after 
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after  a  paflligc  of  nine  weeks.  This  fleet, 
which  lulls  only  from  C'udiz,  confills  of  about 
three  men  of  war  as  a  convoy,  and  i'ouitecii 
or  fifteen  lar^/c  merchant  Ihips,  from  four 
liundred  to  one  thou  land  tuns  burthen.  They 
arc  loaded  almod  with  every  fort  of  goods 
which  Europe  produces  fx*  export;  all  lorts 
of  woollens,  linens,  filks,  velvets,  laces, 
glafs,  paper,  cutlery,  all  forts  of  wrought 
iron,  watchei-;,  clocks  quickfilvcr,  horfc  furni- 
ture, flioes,  Hocking?,  books,  pidurcs,  military 
Aores,  wines  and  fruits,  fo  that  all  the  trading 
parts  of  Europe  are  highly  intercfled  in  the 
cargo  of  this  fleet.  Spain  itfclf  fends  out  little 
more  than  the  wine  and  fruit.  This,  witli  the 
freight  and  commillions  to  the  merchant,  and 
the  duty  to  the  king,  is  almod  all  the  advan- 
vantage  which  that  kingdom  derives  from  her 
commerce  with  the  Indies.  It  is  ftridily  pro- 
hibited to  load  any  commodities  on  board 
this  fleet  without  entering  the  goods,  the 
value,  and  the  owner's  name,  in  the  India 
houfe  at  Seville  ;  and  when  they  return,  they 
mufl:  bring  a  certihcatc  from  the  proper 
olHcer  there,  that  the  goods  were  duly  landed, 
and  in  the  proper  port.  They  are  not  per- 
mitted to  break  bulk  upon  any  account  until 
they  arrive  at  La  V^era  Cruz,  nor  are  they 
fuffered  to  take  in  any  other  than  Spanifh 
paflfengers,  nor  them  without  a  licence  liifl: 
obtained  at  the  hidia  houfe. 

Q_2  Jealoufy 
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Jealoufy  is  the  glaring  character  of  the 
court  of  Spain,  in  whatever  regards  their 
American  empire;  and  they  often  facrifice  the 
profpcrity  to  an  excefTive  regard  to  the  fe- 
curity  of  tlicir  pofTeffions.  They  attend  in 
this  trade  principally  to  two  objed:s  -,  the 
exclufion  of  all  ftrangers  Irom  any  fliare 
in  it,  and  the  keeping  up  the  market  for 
fach  goods  as  they  fend ;  and  they  think 
both  thefe  ends  beft  anfwered  by  fending  out 
only  one  annual  fleet,  and  that  from  one  only 
port  in  Spain,  and  to  one  port  only  in  Mexico. 
Thefe  views,  which  would  be  impolitic  in 
any  power  in  Europe  befides,  are  judicious 
enough  in  Spain;  becaufe  the  goods  they  fend 
belonging  moftly  to  llrangcrs,  and  the  profits 
upon  the  fale  in  the  Indies  being  the  only 
thing  tliat  really  accrues  to  themfelves,  it 
is  certainly  right  to  confult  primarily  how 
they  fliall  get  the  greatefl  returns  upon  the 
fmallefl  quantity  of  goods.  It  would  be  quite 
otherwife,  if  all,  or  mofl  of  Vv^hat  they  fend 
abroad,  were  their  own  produce  or  manu- 
facSure.  They  are  undoubtedly  right  too  in 
keeping  the  trade  very  carefully  to  themfelves, 
thoueh  perhaps  the  meaiis  taken  to  attain 
this  end,  will  not  be  thoaght  (o  rational. 
By  fnffering  nil  the  trade  to  be  carried  on 
only  between  two  ports,  they  difcourage  in 
the  old  world  all  tJicir  towns  fron:i  that  emu- 
lation, which  would  not  only  enable  them  to 
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traffic  in  foreign  commodities,  but  in  time  to 
fet  up  fabrics  of  their  own  j  whereas  now, 
with  regard  to  the  export  of  their  commodi- 
ties, they  ftand  upon  the  level  of  ftrangers ; 
they  cannot  carry  their  produce  dirc6lly 
to  the  beft  market;  and  it  is  very  certain, 
that  even  trifling  difcouragements  operate 
very  powerfully  where  the  commercial  fpirit 
is  weak,  and  the  trade  in  it's  infancy.  Again  ; 
in  the  new  world,  this  confinement  of  the 
trade  encourages  interlopers,  and  an  illicit 
commerce,  too  gainful  for  any  regulations  to 
prevent,  and  which  may  afford  fuch  bribes  us 
will  difarm  the  moft  rigid  juitice,  and  lull 
the  mod  attentive  vigilance.  So  that  in  reality 
it  may  greatly  be  doubted,  whether  the  pre- 
cautions, fo  fyflematically  purfued,  and  im- 
proved from  time  to  time  with  fo  much  care 
and  forcfight,  are  at  bottom  of  moll  advantage 
or  prejudice  to  that  nation.  It  was  probably 
fome  confideration  of  this  kind,  that  firlt  gave 
rife  to  the  cuftom  of  regifler  ihips :  it  was 
found  that  this  confined  commerce  fupplied 
it's  extenfive  objedl  very  imperfcNflly  ;  and 
that  thofe  who  were  at  watch  to  pour  in 
counterband  goods,  would  take  advantage  of 
this  want  of  a  regular  fupply  from  Spain. 
When  therefore  a  company  of  merchants 
of  Cadiz  or  Seville,  judge  that  goods  muft  be 
wanting  at  any  certain  port  in  the  Wefl- 
Indies,  the  courfe  is,  to  petition  the  council 
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of  the  Indies  for  licence  to  fend  a  fhip  of  three 
hundred  tuns,  or  under,  to  that  port.  They  pay 
for  this  licence  forty  or  fifty  thoufand  dollars, 
beiides  prefents  to  the  officers,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  connivance  necelfary  to  their  de- 
fign  ;  for  though  the  licence  runs  to  three 
hundred  tuns  at  the  utmofl,  the  veflcl  fitted 
out  is  feldom  really  kfs  than  fix  hundred. 
This  fliip  and  cargo  is  regiftered  at  the 
pretended  burthen.  It  is  required  too,  that  a 
certificate  be  brought  from  the  king's  officer 
at  the  p  rt  to  which  the  regifter  fhip  is  bound, 
that  ibc  does  not  exceed  the  fize  at  which  {he 
is  regillered  j  all  this  palles  of  courfe ;  thefe 
are  what  they  call  regifter  fliips,  and  by  thefe 
the  trade  of  Spanilli  America  has  been  carried 
on  principally  for  fome  years  paft,  fome  think 
as  much  to  the  prejudice  of  their  trade,  as 
contrary  to  all  their  former  maxims  in  carry- 
But  to  return  to  the  flota. 
When  all  the  'joods  are  landed,  and  dif- 
pofed  of  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  the  fleet  takes 
in  the  plate,  precious  lloncs,  cochineal,  indi- 
go, cacao,  tobacco,  fugar,  and  hides,  which 
are  their  returns  'or  Old  Spain.  Sometimes 
in  May,  but  more  frequently  in  Auguif,  tjiey 
are  ready  to  depart.  From  La  Vera  Cruz 
they  fail  to  tlie  Havanna  in  the  ifle  ot  Cuba, 
which  is  the  place  of  rendezvous  where  they 
meet  the  galleons;  another  fleet  which  carries 
on  all  tl'.e  trade  of  Terra  Firma  by  Cartha- 
ge na, 
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gena,  and  of  Peru  by  Panama  and  Portobello, 
in  the  fame  manner  that  the  flota  fcrves  for 
that  of  New  Spain.  When  they  arrive  at 
this  port,  and  join  the  galleons  and  the  r  jgiilcr 
fhips  that  coliedl  at  the  fame  port  from  all 
quarters,  fome  of  the  cleaneft  and  bed  failing 
of  their  vellcis  are  dilpatched  to  Spain,  with 
advice  of  the  contents  of  thefe  fcveral  fleets,  as 
well  as  with  treafure  and  goods  of  their  own, 
that  the  court  may  judge  what  indulto  or 
duty  is  proper  to  be  laid  on  them,  and  what 
convoy  is  necelTary  for  their  Hifety.  Thefe 
fleets  generally  make  fomc  flay  at  the  Havan- 
na  bciore  all  the  Hiips  that  compofe  them 
are  collected  and  ready  to  fail.  As  foon 
as  this  happens  they  quit  the  Havanna,  and 
beat  through  the  gulpli  of  Florida,  and 
pafling  between  the  Bahama  illands,  they 
hold  their  courf'  to  the  North- Eaft,  until 
they  come  to  the  height  of  St.  Auguflin,  and 
then  fteer  away  to  Old  Spain.  When  the 
flota  has  left  La  Vera  Cruz,  it  has  no  longer 
the  appearance  of  a  place  of  confcquence  ;  it 
is  a  town  in  a  very  unhealthy  lituatlon,  inha- 
bited fcarcely  by  any  but  Indians,  Meztezes, 
or  negroes.  All  the  merchants  of  any  confe- 
quence  reflde  at  fome  diflance,  at  a  place 
called  Los  Angelos.  This  town  may  contain 
about  three  thoufand  inhabitants. 
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TH  E  inhabitants  of  New  Spain  arc 
compofed  of  peopk  of  three  different 
races;  v/hites,  Indian-,  and  negroes,  or  the 
fcveral  mixtures  of  thofe.  The  whites  are 
eitlier  born  in  Old  Spain,  or  they  are  Creoles  ; 
thofe  who  are  native  Spaniards  are  moilly 
in  offices,  or  in  trade,  and  have  tl^.e  fame  cha- 
rafter  and  manneis  with  the  Spaniards  of 
Europe  *,  the  fame  gravity  of  behaviour,  tlie 
flime  natural  fagacity  and  good  fenfe,  the  fame 
indolence,  and  a  yet  greater  fj^are  of  pride  and 
fratciincfs;  for  here  they  look  upon  the  being 
natives  of  Old  Spain  as  a  very  honourable 
diflinftion,  and  arc  in  return  looked  upon  by 
the  Creoles  with  no  fmall  fbare  of  hatred  and 
envy.  The  latter  have  litde  of  that  firmnefs 
and  patiejice  which  makes  one  of  the  fined: 
parts  of  the  charafter  of  the  native  Spaniard. 
They  have  little  courage,  and  are  univerfally 
weak  and  effeminate.  Living  as  they  do  in  a 
conllant  enervating  heat,  furfcited  with  wealth, 
and  giving  up  their  whole  time  to  loitering 
and  inadive  pleafures,  they  have  nothing  bold 
or  manly  to  fit  them  for  making  a  figure  in 
adlive  life ;  and  few  or  none  have  any  tafie 
for  the  fatisfadions  of  a  learned  retirement. 
Luxurious  without  variety  or  elegance,  nnd 
expenfive  with  great  parade,  and  little  con- 
venience, 
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veniency,    their  general  charader  is  no  more 
than  a  grave  and  fpecioiis  iniigniticance. 

They  are  temperate  at  their  tables  and  in 
their  cups,  but  from  idlsnefs  and  conilitution, 
their  whole  bufinefs  is  amour  and  intrigue  ; 
thefe  they  carry  on  in  the  old  Spanidi  tafte,  by 
doing  and  laying  extravagant  things,  by  bad 
mufic,  worlc  poetry,  and  exccffive  expences. 
Thcif  ladies  are  little  celebrated  for  their 
chaftity  or  domeflic  virtues ;  bnt  they  are  llill 
a  good  deal  reftrained  by  the  old  ikiliioncd 
etiquette,  and  they  exert  a  genius  whichi  is 
not  contemotible,  in  c  mbaiinj^  the  leftran^s 
which  that  lays  them  under. 

The  clergy  are  extremely  numerous,  and 
their  wealth  and  influence  cannot  be  doubted 
among  fo  rich  and  fuperilitious  a  people.  it 
is  faid,  that  they  actually  pollefs  a  fourth  of 
the  revenues  of  tnat  whole  kingdom  ;  which, 
after  all  abatem.ents,  certainly  amounts  to 
feveral  millions.  And  as  to  their  numbers,  it  is 
not  extravagant  to  fay,  that  prieff  s,  monks,  and 
nuns  of  all  orders,  are  upwards  of  one  fifth 
of  all  the  white  people,  both  here  and  in  the 
other  parts  of  Spanifli  America.  But  the  clergy 
here  being  too  ignorant  in  general  to  be  able 
inftrudtors  by  their  preaching,  and  too  loofe 
and  debauched  in  their  ov/n  manners  to  in- 
ftru6t  by  their  example,  the  people  are  little  the 
better  for  their  numbers,  wealth  or  influence. 
Manv  of  them  arc  no  other  than  adventurers 
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from  Old  Spain,  who  without  regard  to  their 
charadter  or  their  vows,  ftudy  nothing  but 
how  to  raife  a  fudden  fortune,  by  abufing 
the  ignorance  and  extreme  credulity  of  the 
people.  A  great  deal  of  attention  is  paid 
to  certain  mechanical  methods  of  devotion. 
Moral  duties  are  little  talked  of.  An  ex- 
treme veneration  for  (Iiints,  lucrative  to  the 
orders  they  have  founded,  or  are  fuppofed  to 
patronize,  is  flrongly  inculcated,  and  makes 
the  general  fubjed'  of  their  fermons,  defigncd 
rather  to  raife  a  flupid  admiration  of  their 
miracles,  than  an  imitation  of  the  fanditv  of 
their  lives.  However,  having  faid  this,  it 
muR  be  confidered  as  all  genenJ  obfervations, 
with  the  reafonable  allowances  ;  for  many  of 
the  dignified  clergy,  and  others  among  them, 
underftand,  and  pradlife  the  duties  of  their 
ftation,  and  fome  whole  orders,  as  that  of  the 
jefuits,  are  here  as  they  are  eliewhere,  diflin- 
guifliable  for  their  learning,  and  the  decency 
of  their  behaviour  And  certainly,  with  all 
their  faults,  in  one  refpedl  their  zeal  is  highly 
commendable ;  that  they  are  the  caufe  of  fe- 
veral  charitable  foundations ;  and  that  they 
bring  the  Indians  and  blacks  into  foiiie  know- 
ledge of  religion,  and  in  fome  meafure  miti- 
gate their  flavery.  This  too  has  a  good  poli- 
tical effed,  for  thofe  flaves  are  more  faith- 
ful than  ours,  and  though  indulged  with  great- 
er liberty,  are   far  Icfs  dangerous.     I  do  not 

remember 
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remember  that  any  infurredion  has  been  ever 
attempted  by  them,  and  the  Indians  are  re- 
duced to  more  of  a  civilized  HFf,  than  they  are 
in  the  colonies  of  any  other  European  nation. 

This  race  of  people  are  now,  whatever 
they  were  formerly,  humble,  dejected,  timo- 
rous, and  docile ;  they  are  generally  treated 
with  great  indignity,  as  the  itate  of  all  people 
fubjeded  to  another  people,  is  intinitely  w.)rfe 
than  what  they  fufter  from  the  preflure  of  the 
worfl  form,  or  the  worlt  adminiilration  of 
any  government  of  their  own. 

The  blacks  here,  as  they  are  imported 
from  Africa,  have  the  fame  charadler  as  the 
blacks  of  our  colonies ;  flubborn,  hardy,  of  an 
ordinary  underftanding,  and  fitted  for  the  grofs 
llavery  they  endure. 

Such  are  the  characters  of  the  people,  not 
only  of  New  Spain,  but  of  all  Spanifh  Ame- 
rica. When  any  thing  materially  different 
occurs,  I  fLall  not  fail  to  mention  it. 

The  civil  government  is  adminiflered  by 
tribunals,  which  here  are  called  audiences, 
conllfting  of  a  certain  number  of  judges, 
divided  into  different  chambers,  more  refem- 
biing  the  parliaments  in  France  than  our 
courts.  At  the  head  of  the  chief  of  thefe 
chambers  the  viceroy  himfelf  prefides  v/hea 
he  fees  fit.  His  employment  is  one  of  the 
greatefl  truft  and  power  the  king  of  Spain  has 
in  his  gift  -,  and  is  perhaps  the  richeff  govern- 
ment 
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mcnt  entrufted  to  any  fubje<fl  in  the  world. 
All  employments  here  dre  held  only  by  na- 
tive Spaniards,  and  by  them  but  for  a  certain 
limited  time  j  molt  not  above  three  years. 
Jealoufy,  in  this  refpeil:,  as  in  all  others  re- 
lative to  the  Indies,  is  the  fpirit  that  influences 
all  their  regulations  ;  and  it  has  this  very  bad 
effedl ;  that  every  officer,  from  the  hi[!;]ien: 
to  the  loweft,  has  the  avidity  which  a  new  an,i 
lucrative  poft:  infpircs ;  ravenous  becaufe  his 
time  is  fliort,  he  opprefTes  the  people,  and 
defrauds  the  crown  ;  another  fucceeds  him 
with  the  fame  difpolitions;  and  no  man  is 
careful  to  edabliih  any  thing  ufeful  in  his 
office,  knowing  that  his  fuccefTor  will  be  fure 
to  trample  upon  every  regulation  which  is  not 
fubfervient  to  his  own  interefts  •,  fo  that  this 
enllaved  people  has  not  the  power  of  put- 
ting in  ufe  the  fox's  policy,  of  letting  the 
firfl  fwarm  of  bloodfuckers  flay  on,  but  is 
obliged  to  fubmit  to  be  drained  by  a  con- 
flant  fucceffion  of  hungry  and  impatient 
harpies. 

There  are  fome  troops  kept  in  New  Spain, 
and  '\  good  revenue  appropriated  for  their 
maintenance,  and  for  the  fupport  of  the  forti- 
fications there;  but  the  foldiers  are  few;  ill 
cloathed,  ill  paid,  and  worfe  difciplined  ;  the 
military  here  keep  pace  with  the  civil  and 
ecclefiallical  adminiftration,  and  every  thing 
is  a  jobb. 
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CHAP.    VII. 

NEiy    MEXICO. 


N^EW  Mexico  lies  to  the  North  and 
North-Eaft  of  New  Spain.  It's  bounds 
to  the  North  are  not  afcertaincd.  Taking  in 
California,  it  has  the  ^^reat  South-Sea  to  the 
Weft,  and  to  the  Eall  it  is  bounded  by  the 
French  preteniions  on  the  MilTifippi.  Tiiis 
country  Hes,  for  the  moft  part,  within  the 
temperate  zone,  and  has  a  moft  agreeable 
climate,  and  a  foil  in  many  places  produdlive 
of  every  thing  for  profit  or  della;ht.  It  has 
rich  mines  of  fdver,  and  fome  of  gold,  v/hich 
are  worked  more  and  more  every  day  :  and 
it  produces  precious  ftones  of  feveral  kinds ; 
but  it  has  no  dired:  intercourfe  with  any  part 
of  Europe.  The  country  is  but  little  known 
at  all  to  Europeans  5  and  the  Spanifti  fL-ttle- 
ments  there  are  comparatively  weak  :  how- 
ever, they  are  every  day  increasing,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  difcover  mines ;  which  are 
here  not  inferior  to  any  that  have  been 
difcovered  in  the  other  parts  of  Ameri- 
ca. The  inhabitants  are  moftly  Indians,  but 
in  many  places  lately  reduced  by  the  Spanifh 
mifl^^ionarics,  to  chriiiianity,  to  a  civilized  lite, 
to  follow  trades,  und  to  raife  corn  and  wine, 
which  thcv  now  CYoort  prettv  lareelv  to  Old 

Mexico. 
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Mexico.  This  ufelul  chnnge  was  principal- 
ly effcvftcd  at  the  cxpcnce  of  a  Spanifli  no- 
bleman, the  marquis  Vclafbo,  whom  the  re- 
verend author  of  lord  Anion's  voyage  calls, 
for  that  reafon,  a  munificent  bii^ot. 

The  famous  pcninfuh?  of  California  is  a  part, 
and  far  from  an  inconfiderablc  part  of  this  coun- 
try. It  is  a  place  finely  fKuated  for  rrade,  and 
has  a  pearl  fifhery  of  great  value.  It  was  firfl 
difcovered  by  the  great  conqeror  of  Mexi- 
co Hernando  Cortes.  Our  lamous  admiral 
and  navigator  S  r  Francis  Drake  landed  there, 
and  took  poffj.'ij'jn  of  ic  in  i^yS  •  and  he 
not  only  took  po^IefTion,  but  obtained  the 
belt  right  in  the  world  to  rhe  pofieirion ;  the 
principal  king  having  fornially  inveilcd  him 
with  his  prujcipality.  liowevc'*,  1  do  not  find 
that  we  have  thoue.ht  of  aflerting  that  right 
fince  his  timej  but  it  may  probably  eniploy, 
in  fbme  future  time,  the  pens  of  thofe  liwyers 
who  dilpute  with  words,  what  can  only  be 
decide^  by  the  fword,  and  will  afford  large 
matter  upoti  the  right  of  difcovery,  occupancy 
and  fettiement. 
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CHAP.   VIII. 

PERU. 

TH  E  conquefl  of  Pern,  atchlevcd  la  (o 
extraordinary  a  manner,  brought  into 
the  power  of  Spain  a  country  not  lefs  wealthy, 
and  nearly  as  extcnfive  as  Mexico  ^  but  far  be- 
yond it  for  the  convcniency  of  habitation  and 
the  agreablenefs  of  tlie  climate.  Like  Mexico 
it  is  within  the  torrid  zone^yet  having  on  one 
fide  the  South-Sea,  and  on  the  other  the  great 
ridge  of  the  Andes  through  it's  whole  length, 
the  joint  effedts  of  the  ocean  and  the  moun- 
tains temper  the  equinodlial  heat  in  a  manner 
equally  agreeable  and  furprifing.  With  a  Iky 
for  the  moft  part  cloudy,  which  flnelds  them 
from  the  rays  of  the  vertical  fun,  it  never  rains 
in  this  country.  But  every  night  a  foft  be- 
nign dew  broods  upon  the  earth,  and  refrefhes 
the  grafs  and  plants  lb  as  to  produce  in  fome 
parts  the  greatcll  fertility  ;  Vv^hat  the  dew 
wants  in  perfctfling  this,  is  wrought  by  the 
vaft  number  offtreams,  to  which  the  frequent 
rains  and  the  daily  melting  of  the  fnow  on 
thofe  aftonilhing  mountains  give  rife;  for  tlio^- 
mountains,  tho'  within  the  tropics,  have  their 
tops  continually  covered  with  fnow,  which 
is  an  appearance  unparallelled  in  the  fame 
climate.  Along  the  fea  coaft  Pci  u  is  generally  a 
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dry  l)..rrLn  HiikI,  except  by  the  baiiks  of  the 
rivers  iiiui  llicims  we  huve  mentioned,  wliere 
it  is  extrcmly  fer  i'e,  as  are  all  the  valleys  in 
the  hilly  country. 

Tlie  caulc  of  the  want  of  rain  '\\\  all  ilic  (l.^.t 
country  of  Peril,  is  diiHcuk  to  be  ;tir]:i;iK'd  j 
though  the  a[j;cnts  in  it  arc  not  ini probably 
the  conflant  South- Wed  wind,  tliai  prevails 
there  for  the  greatefl  part  of  the  year; and  tlie 
iinmenie  height  of  the  mountains,  cold  with 
•a  conftap.t  fnow.  The  plain  country  between, 
refreflied  as  it  is  on  the  one  hand  by  the  cool 
winds  that  blow  from  tlie  frigid  regions  of 
tlie  South,  and  heated  as  uniformly  by  the  di- 
rect ray-  of  the  equinodial  fun,  preferves  fuch 
an  equal  temper,  that  the  vapour  once  eleva- 
ted can  hardly  ever  defcend  in  rain:  But  in  the 
mountainous  part  of  the  country,  by  the  al- 
ternate contradion  and  dllatanon  of  the  air 
from  the  daily  heats,  and  the  fuccecdijig  colds, 
which  tlie  fnows  communicate  in  the  abiencc 
of  the  fun,  as  well  as  from  the  unequal  tem- 
per of  the  air  Vvliich  prevails  in  all  hilly 
places,  the  rain  falls  very  plentifully  ;  the 
climate  in  the  mountainous  ec^rntries  is  ex- 
tremely chani^cablc,    and  the  chan":es  fudden. 

All  along  the  coait  of  Peru,  a  current  fets 
flrongly  to  the  North  ;  further  out  to  fca 
it  palfes  with  equal  rapidity  to  the  South. 
This  current  probably  moves  eddy  wife ;  for 
having  run  as  far  as  it's  moving  caufe  impels 
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it,  it  natiirally  palTes  hack  again  where  it  has 
lead  relillance.  The  ignoiance  of  this  don- 
ble  current  made  the  navigation  in  the  South 
fcas  orip;inally  very  uncertain  ami  fatiguing;  hut 
now  the  com  le  is,  fur  tliofe  who  pafs  from 
C  l)ih  to  i'ern,  to  J;ccp  in  to  the  fhore  in  their 
palliige  to  Callao,  and  on  their  return  to  (land 
out  a  great  many  Ica-.'ues  to  lea  and  take  the 
Southern  current  homewards.    The  fame  me- 
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between  Piinama,  and  all  tlie  other  Northern 
countries,  and  the  ports  of  Peru. 

The  commodities  of  Peru,  for  export,  may 
be  reduced  to  thefe  articles.  Firft,  lilver  and 
gold;  fecondly,  wine,  oil  and  brandy ;  thirdly, 
Vigonia  wool;  fourthly,  jcfuit's  bark  j  iilthly, 
Guinea  or  Jamaica  pepper.  Of  the  firfl  of 
thefe  articles  we  have  already  treated  in  our 
defcription  of  Mexico.  The  mines  of  gold 
in  Peru,  are  almofl  all  in  the  Northern  part, 
not  very  remote  from  Lima  j  thofe  of  filver 
almofl  wholly  in  the  Southern.  The  voyagers 
who  treat  of  this  country,  are  generally  pret- 
ty difFufe  in  their  accounts  of  the  principal 
places,  where  mines  are  found ;  but  it  does 
not  therefore  give  us  encouragement  to  infill 
much  on  thefe  particulars;  becaufe  they  con- 
tain very  little  inflrudtion  in  themfelves ;  and 
if  they  were  things  in  their  own  nature  in- 
flru^5live,  it  would  be  little  to  the  purpofe  to 
dwell  upon    what  is  continually  changing. 
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New  mines  are  daily  opened,  and  the  old  ex- 
huufled  or    deferted.     The  towns   fliift  with 
the  mines.     A  rich  mine  is  always  founder  of 
a    town   in    proportion   to  its  produce ;    tiie 
town    which    it     fublifts,    when     the    mine 
is   exhaullcd,    diilippears.     Indeed   the  ;_^reat 
mines  of  Potofi  in  the  province  of  Los  Char- 
cas,  are  the  inheritance  of  ages ;    and  after 
having  enriched  the  world  for  centuries,  ftill 
continue  the    incxhauiliblc    fources  of  new 
treafure.  They  are  not  however  quite  fo  valu- 
able now   as    tormerly;  not  fo  much   from 
any  failure  of  the  vein,  as  from  the  immenfe 
depth  to  which  they  have  purfued  it,  which 
by   the  greater    labour  neceflary   leffens,  the 
profit   on   what  it  yields,    in  proportion   as 
they    defcend  j  befides  new    mines  are  daily 
opened,    which  are    worked    at  a  lefs  ex- 
pence  ;  fo  that    the    accounts  we  have  had 
of  the    great    number  which  inhabited  the 
city  of  Potofi,    when  Mr.   Frezier    was  in 
that  country,  muft   have  fince  fuffered  fome 
abatement.     It  had  then  upwards  of  feventy 
thoufand  fouls,   Spaniards  and    Indians  -,    of 
which  the  latter  were   fix  to  one. 

The  Spaniards  oblige  this  unfortunate  peo- 
ple to  fend  annually  a  certain  number  from 
the  villages  of  the  adjacent  country,  who  are 
compelled  to  work  for  a  limited  time; 
afterwards  they  may  return.  But  having  loft 
thefweetnefs  of  their  former  connections,  they 
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that    furvive    this    llavcry 
in  the   city  of  l^otofi.    It 


common 
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tnefe  mines  (the  mod  terrible  fcourge  with 
which  God  could  afflid  the  inhabitants,)  have 
contributed  to  depopulate  this  country.  Worfc 
they  arc  than  fvvord  or  pertilence;  equally 
fatal  to  their  lives  j  and  where  thofe  efcape, 
they  arc  embittered  by  thecircumflance  of  an 
ignominious  flavery,  without  any  profpcdl  of 
end  or  mitigation.  The  effcds  of  this  fervitude 
would  be  yet  more  fatal,  it  it  were  not  for  the 
ufe  of  an  herb  which  the  inhabitants  callCoca, 
to  which  they  afcribe  the  mod  extraordinary 
virtues,  and  which  they  conftantly  uic.  It's 
qualities  feem  to  be  of  the  opiate  kind,  and 
to  have  fome  refemblance  to  thofe  of  tobac- 
co ;  for  it  produces  a  kind  of  ftupid  compo- 
fure.  It  is  an  antidote  againfl  poilons  and 
poifonuus  effluvia,  and  makes  thofe  who  ufe 
it,  fubfifl  a  long  time  without  food.  Though 
neceflliry  to  thofe  only  who  work  in  the 
mines,  it  is  ufed  for  pleafure  by  all  the  Indians, 
who  chew  it  conftantly,  tho'  it  makes  thofe 
who  ufe  it  ftink  in  a  moft  offenfive  manner. 
This  herb  is  gathered  by  the  Indians  w  ith  many 
fuperftitious  ceremonies,  to  which  they  at- 
tribute it's  virtues  i  for  which  reafon  it  is  in 
many  parts  of  Peru,  with  equal  fuperftition, 
ftridtly  forbidden; the  Spaniards,  as  well  as  the 
Indians,  giving  the  credit  of  it's  effeds  to 
magic,  and  allowing  to  thefe  more  than  theyde- 
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ferve ;  for  they  think  the  Indians  fuperiority  in 
flrength  owing  principally  to  them.  How- 
ever, notwithftanding  the  fe verity  of  the  in- 
quilition  vviiich  is  eflublidied  in  all  the  Spa- 
nifli  dominions  with  great  terror,  ncccffity 
makes  them  wink  at  the  pracflice,  where  the 
mines  are  worked. 

They  make  ufe  of  another  prefervative,  a.i 
infufion  of  the  herb  of  Paraguay;  fomething 
of  the  nature  of  tea.  The  confumption  of 
this  in  Peru  by  all  ranks  of  people  is  prodi- 
gious. Above  J  8,000  hundred  weight  is 
annually  brought  into  Chili  and  Peru,  and  is 
worth,  when  the  duty  is  paid,  not  lefs  than 
80,000  pounds  fterling.  The  fineft  of  this 
fpecies  of  tea  comes  from  the  country  of 
the  jefuits. 

CHAP    IX. 

TH  E  Southern  part  of  Peru  which  lies 
without  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  pro- 
duces wine  in  great  plenty,  but  not  in  a 
perfedlion  proportionable.  The  Spaniards  dif- 
like  and  leave  it  to  the  Indians  and  negroes, 
chafing  rather,  what  may  feeni  odd,  to  re- 
gale in  the  brandy  of  the  fame  wine,  which 
is  likewife  made  and  exported  in  large  quan- 
tities, not  only  to  all  parts  of  Peru,  but  to 
Panama,  and  the  ports  of  New  Spain.  The 
greuteft  quantity  is  made  near  a  place  other- 
wife 
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wife  of  no  confequence,  called  Moquaga  j 
here  it  is  faid  they  make  annually  of  wine 
and  brandy  one  hundred  thoufand  jars,  which 
Mr.  Frezier  reckons  at  three  million  two 
hundred  thoufand  Paris  pints.  A  vaft  quantity 
in  a  fmall  territory.  The  value  of  this  produce 
is  four  hundred  thoufand  pieces  of  eip;ht. 
Other  places  trade  in  wine,  fiich  as  Pifco, 
but  of  a  goodnefs  not  fupcrior.  Oil  is 
likewife  had  in  Peru,  but  both  the  wine 
and  oil  are  moftly  the  produce  of  thofe 
places  that  lie  bey  on  1  the  Southern  tropic. 

Wool  makes  one    of  the    n\&\  vakiahic 
commodities  of  the  growth  of  tl  is  cc^vr.v^y. 
And  it  is  not  rnore  remarkaMe    br  i*'s  fine 
long  ftaple,   than    for  the  Ii.i'/ •  irity  of  the 
animal  which  carries  it.     It  is  iheercd  from 
a  fort  of  fheep,  which  they  (\\\\  lama-  and 
vicunnas;    the   lamas   have  ftn.Jl  hei.ls  re- 
fembling  in  fome  mcafure  both  iin   liorL'  and 
fheep  ;    the  upper  lip  is  cleft  like  that  of  the 
hare,  through  which,  when  clicy  are  cnrar.ed, 
they  fpit  even  to  ten  paces  diifance,  a  fort  of 
envenomed  juice,    wiucli,    when   it  falls  on 
the  fkin,   caufes  a  red  fpot  and  great  itching. 
The   neck  is   long    like  that  of    a  camel ; 
the  body  refembles  that  of  a  (lieep,  but  the 
legs    are  much  longer  in  proportion.     This 
animal  has  a  difagreeable  fmcll,  but  it's  fleih  is 
good-  and  it  is  extremely  uleful,  not  only  for 
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the  wool,  which  is  very  long  and  fine,  but  as  it 
is  a  beaft  of  burthen,  ftrong,  patient,  and  kept 
at  a  very  eafy  expence.  It  feldom  caries  above 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pound  v^^eight,  but 
then  it  carries  that  weight  a  vaft  way  without 
tiring,  eats  very  little,  and  never  drinks.  As 
foon  as  night  comes  the  lama  lies  down,  and 
no  blows  can  get  him  to  move  one  foot  after 
the  time  he  deftines  for  his  reft  and  food. 

The  vicunna  is  an  animal  refembling  the 
lama,  pretty  much  as  the  dromedary  does  the 
camel.  He  is  fmaller  and  fwifter,  with  a 
far  finer  wool,  but  otherwife  exadly  like  the 
lama  in  all  refped:s.  The  wool  of  thefe 
creatures  isalmoft  as  fine  as  filk.  Probably 
the  famous  flieep  of  Cachemir,  of  whofe 
wool  they  make  the  little  white  cloths  fo 
much  valued  in  India,  is  of  this  fpecies.  I 
cannot  afcertain  what  quantity  of  this  wool  is 
exported  manufactured  or  raw  out  of  Peru, 
either  to  New  or  Old  Spain  3  but  I  have 
reafon  to  believe  it  is  not  at  all  inconfi- 
rable. 

The  fourth  great  article  of  their  commerce 
is  jefuit's  bark,  fo  well  known  in  medicine  as 
a  fpecific  in  intermitting  diforders,  and  the 
many  other  great  purpofes,  which  experience 
daily  finds  it  to  anfwer.  The  tree  which 
produces  this  valuable  bark,  grows  principally 
in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Peru,  and  that 
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moft   and  beft   in  the  province    of    Quito, 
iiondamine  informs  us,  that  it  grows  on  the 
ither  fide  of  the  Andes,   no  way  inferior  to 
the  Peruvian  in  quantity  and  goodnefs  j  the 
befl   is    produced   on    the   high  and  rocky 
grounds ;   and  it  is  not  fingular  in  this,   for  it 
feems  in  a  good  meafure  to  be  the  cafe  of  all 
plants,  whofe  juices  are  much  more  flrongand 
efFedive  when  elaborated  in  fuch  (ituations. 
The  tree  which  bears  it  is  about  the  fize  of  a 
cherry-tree  ;  it*s  lepves  are  round  and  indent- 
ed ;    it   bears  a  long   reddifh  flower,  from 
whence  arifes  a  fort  of  hufk,  which  envelopes 
a  flat  and  white  kernel,  not  unlike  an  almond. 
This  bark  was  firft  introduced  in  France  by 
the  cardinal  Lago,  ajefuit,  about  the  year  1650. 
Hence  it  had  it's  name  of  jefuit's  bark.     It  is 
faid  to  have  been  difcovered  by  the  accident  of 
an  Indian's  drinking  in  a  fever  of  the  water  of 
a  lake  into  which  feme  of  thefe  trees  had 
fallen,   and  by  which  he   was  cured.     This 
medicine,  as  ufual,  was  held  in  defiance  for  a 
good  while  by  the  faculty;  but  after  an  obfti- 
nate  defence,  they  have  thought  proper  at  lafl 
to  furrender.     Notwithftanding  -^.11  the  mif- 
chiefb  at  firll  forefeen  in  it's  ufe,  every  body 
knows  that  it  is  at  this  day  innocently  and 
efficacioufly  prefcribed  in  a    great  variety  of 
cafes 5  for  which  realon  it  makes  a  confiderable 
and  valuable  part  of  the  cargo  of  the  gal- 
leons. 

R  4  Guinea 
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Guinea  pepper,  Agi,  or  as  it  is  called  by  us, 
Cayenne  pepper  is  a  very  great  article  in  the 
trade  of  Peru,  as  it  is  ufecl  all  over  Spanifh 
America  in  almoll:  eveiy  thing  they  eat. 
This  is  produced  in  the  greatefl  quantity 
in  the  vale  of  Arica,  a  diftricl  in  the  Southern 
parts  of  Peru,  from  vt^hence  they  export  to  the 
annual  value  of !  x  hundred  thoufand  crown:;. 
The  dirtridt  vi^hich  produces  this  pepper  in 
fuch  abundance,  is  but  fmall,  and  naturally 
barren  ;  it's  fertility  in  pepper,  as  well  as  in 
grain  and  fruits,  is  owing  to  the  advantage  of  a 
fpecies  of  very  extraordinary  manure,  brought 
from  an  ifland  called  Jquiqua.  This  is  a  fort 
of  yellowifh  earth,  of  a  fetid  fmell.  It  is 
generally  thought  to  be  dung  of  birds,  becaule 
of  the  finiiHtude  of  the  fcent,  that  feathers 
have  been  found  very  deep  in  it,  and  that  vaft 
numbers  of  fea  fowls  appear  upon  that  and  all 
the  adjacent  coafts.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
whether  we  look  upon  this  fubflance  as  the 
dung  of  thefe  fea  fowls,  or  a  particular  fpecies 
of  earth,  it  is  almoll  equally  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  the  fmall  ifland  of  Iquiqua,  not 
above  two  miles  in  circumference,  couid  fup- 
ply  fuch  immenfe  quantities ;  and  yet  after 
funplying  upv.  ards  oi  twelve  fbip  loads  an- 
nually for  a  century  together  for  the  difiant 
parts,  and  a  vaflly  larger  quantity  for  the  ufe 
of  the  neighbourhood,  it  cannot  be  obfcrvcd 
that  it  is  in  the  leaf!  diniinilLcd,  or  tluU  the 
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height  of  the  ifland  is  at  all  lefTsned.  Bat 
thefe  are  matters,  which  to  handle  properly, 
requires  a  more  cviid;  knovv]c;df.!;e  of  all  the 
circnmrcances  relalino;  to  thcrn,  tlian  can  be 
gathered  from  travcllc;rs. 

Quickfilver  is  a  remarkable  article  in  their 
trade,  becaufe  the  purification  of  their  gold  and 
lilver  depends  upon  it.  I  do  not  find  that  any 
other  part  of  the  Spanlfli  America  produces  it ; 
^o  that  jMexico  ana  Terra  Firma  are  fupplied 
from  Old  Spain  wirh  all  they  want  of  that 
mineral,  which  is  brought  ;hem  on  the  king's 
account  only-,  except  that  fome  arrives  from 
from  Peru  in  a  counterbaud  manner.  h\ 
Peru  likewife  it  is  monopolized  by  the  crown. 
The  principal  mine  of  this  extraordinary 
fubftance  is  at  a  place  called  Guancavelica, 
where  it  is  found  in  a  whitifh  mafs,  refemb- 
ling  brick  ill  burned  ^  this  they  pound,  and 
put  into  a  furnace  vaulted  at  the  top  ;  it  is  laid 
upon  an  iron  grate  covered  with  earth.  I'hro* 
this  the  fire  pafics,  and  volatilizing  the  mineral, 
it  is  raifed  in  a  fmoak,  which  finding  no 
pafiTage  but  through  a  little  hole  contrived  for 
that  purpofe,  it  rufhes  through  it  into  a  fuc- 
ceflion  of  little  round  vcfTels,  united  to  etich 
other  by  the  necks ;  here  the  fmoak  circulates, 
and  it  condenfes  by  means  of  a  little  water 
at  the  bottom  oi  each  veilel,  into  which  the 
quickfilvcr  fulis  in  a  pure  heavy  liquid.  The 
men  who  work  in  the  mines  of  this  mineral, 
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are  yet  mroe  fubjed:  to  difeafes  than  thofe 
who  toil  in  the  others,  and  they  make  ufe  of 
the  fame  prefer vatives  of  Paraguay,  tea  and 
coca. 


CHAP.     X. 

THE   manners  of  the    Spaniards    and 
Crcolians    of     Peru    re/em ble,    with 
little  difference,  thofe  of  the  Spaniards    and 
Creolianj   of  f '  ^xico,    other    than    that  the 
natives  of  IVrii  feem  to  be  of  a  more  liberal 
turn,  and  c-'  g:w^.t<^r  ingenuity,  but  they  are 
equally   deflitute    oi'  all    cultivation.      The 
ilavery  of  the  Indians  is  here  yet  more  fevere. 
The  magiftrate  and  the  priefl  devour  their 
whole  fubftance  ;  and  every  Spaniard  infults 
them  with  impunity.      The  traveller  takes  as 
much  of  their  provilion  as  he  pleafes,  and  de- 
cides for  himfelf  what  he  fhall  pay,  or  whe- 
ther he   fhall  pay  any  thing  at  all.     Com- 
plaints  are  anfwered  with   new   indignities, 
and  with  blows,  which  it  is  a  crime  to  return. 
This  cruel  irregular  bondage  contributes  to 
difpeople  this  country  even   more  than  the 
methodical  tyranny  of  the  government.     To 
avoid  the  plunder  he  is  hourly  fubjedt  to,  the 
mafler  of  the  family  often  raifes   no  more 
grain  than  what  jufl  fufficcs  for  the  fuftenance 
of  his  family ;  this  he  buries,  and  he  keeps  the 
fecret  of  his  hoard  to  himfelf,  only  drawing 
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out  daily  juft  fo  much  as  ferves  for  the  ufe  of 
the  day.  If  he  chances  to  die  fuddenly,  the 
family  ftarves ;  it  a  bad  feafon  comes,  the 
calculated  produce  falls  (liort,  and  they  are  all 
reduced  to  beggary.  Yet  vvorfe,  they  are 
even  the  Haves  of  flaves ;  for  the  Spaniards 
encourage  their  negroes  to  treat  them  with 
the  greatelt  infolence ;  and  they  politically 
keep  up  a  rancour,  now  grown  inveterate  be- 
tween thefe  two  races  of  people.  They  are 
forbidden,  under  the  feverefl  penalties,  to 
marry,  or  to  have  an  unlawful  intercourfe  to- 
gether. Divifion  is  the  great  inflrumcnt  in 
which  the  Spaniards  trufl  for  the  prefervation 
of  their  colonies.  The  native  Spaniard  has 
alone  all  the  lucrative  offices,  civil,  eccleliafti- 
cal,  and  military.  He  defpifes  the  Creolian. 
The  Creolian  hates  and  envies  him.  Both 
contemn  and  maltreat  the  Indians,  who,  or 
their  lide,  are  not  infenfible  of  the  indignities 
they  fuffer.  Th»e  blacks  are  encouraged  to 
trample  on  the  Indians,  and  to  confider  their 
interefts  as  altogether  oppofite;  whilft  the 
Indians  in  their  nominal  freedom  look  with 
an  envious  difduin  upon  the  llavery  of  the 
negroes,  which  makes  them  their  mafters. 

What  is  extraordinary,  the  Spaniards,  not 
content  with  reducing  this  unhappy  nation 
under  fo  cruel  a  yoke,  as  if  they  thought 
it  nothing,  unlefs  they  were  thoroughly  fen- 
fible  of  it's  weight,  fuffer  the  Indians  to  cele- 
brate 
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brate  an  annual  feftival,  in  which  plav^  are  rc- 
prefented,  commemorating  the  overthrow  of 
their  own  ftate.  Thefe  are  adled  with  all 
the  horrid  and  agq;ravating  circumAances 
which  attended  this  event  ^  and  the  people  are 
at  this  time  fo  enraged,  that  the  Spaniards  find 
it  dangerous  to  go  abroad.  In  the  city  of 
Lima,  there  is  annually  celebrated  a  feftival  of 
this  kind,  with  a  grand  proccllion,  wherein 
they  carry  in  a  fort  of  triumph  the  remaining 
defcendant  of  the  yncas  of  Peru,  and  his  wife  ; 
who  at  that  time  receive  all  imaginable  ho- 
nours in  the  moft  melancholy  p  )mp,  from  a 
race  bowed  down  with  the  fenl'e  of  the  com- 
mon bondage  of  prince  and  people.  This 
throws  the  moll:  affecfling  gloom  over  the 
feflival  that  renews  the  image  of  their  former 
freedom.  To  this  remaining  ynca  the  viceroy 
of  Peru  does  homage  when  he  enters  upon 
his  government.  The  ynca  fits  upon  a  lofty 
ftage,  and  the  viceroy  makes  his  obeifance 
upon  an  horfe,  who  is  taught  to  kneel  upon 
the  occafion.  This  manner  of  proceeding 
may  be  thought  of  the  mofl  refined  ftrain  of 
infolent  tyranny,  and  to  be  as  unpolitic  as  it  is 
infulting ;  but  it  is  not  impofiible  that  thofe 
ycvA'Sy  which  they  fufFer  the  indignation  of 
the  people  to  take,  may  carry  off  a  fpirit,  that 
might  otherwife  break  out  in  a  much  more 
fatal  manner.  However  it  is,  whether  by  the 
divifion  they  keep  up,  or  by  thefe  vents,  or 
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by  the  management  of  the  clergy,  or  by 
whatever  means,  the  Spaniards  preferve  their 
conquefls  with  very  little  force  ;  the  Indians 
are  even  armed,  and  make  a  confiderable  p;'rt 
of  their  militia;  it  is  true,  they  are  interdicted 
the  ufc  of  weapons  without  licence  5  but 
licence  is  procured  without  much  difficulty. 
They  have  likewile  a  large  number  of  free 
blacks,  and  they  too  are  formed  into  com- 
panies in  their  militia.  Certain  it  is,  that 
both  in  the  Spanilli  and  Portuguefe  colonies, 
they  find  flavery  compatible  enough  with 
great  licence  in  fome  refpedls,  and  both  with 
the  fecurity  of  the  mafifirs.  Things  deferving 
our  confideration  -,  as  wc  do  not  feem  to  excel  I 
in  the  conciliating  arts  of  government  in  our 
colonies,  nor  to  think  that  any  thing  is  to 
be  efFedled  by  other  inftruments  than  thofe  of 
terror  and  rude  force. 
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CHAP.     XI. 


'"INHERE  are  three  cities  in  Peru  famous 
JL  for  their  opulence  and  trade;  Lima, 
Cufco,  and  Quito.  Lima  lies  in  the  Northern 
part  of  Peru,  about  two  leagues  from  the  Tea, 
upon  a  river  called  Rimac,  fmall  and  unnavi- 
gable.  This  is  the  capital  of  Peru,  and  of  all 
South  America ;  a  beautiful  city,  with  the 
flreets  laid  out  with  the  greateft  regularity, 
cutting  each  other  at  equal  diftances  and  right 
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an^rlcs  J  tlie  houfes,  on  account  of  the  equality 
of  tlic  climate,  are  only  covered  with  mats,  as 
they  are  built  low  to  avoid  the  confequenccs 
of  earthquakes,  frequent  and  dreadful  in  this 
country.  They  are  painted  all  over  both 
infide  and  outlide,  with  flowers  aiul  landfkips, 
and  other  ornamental  fancies,  not  altot^cthcr 
unfkilfully  executed.  To  add  to  the  elegance 
and  convenience  of  this  city,  moil  houfes 
liave  a  little  garden,  wliich  is  watered  by  cuts 
drawn  from  the  river ;  To  that  each  man  com- 
mands a  liuic  running  llream  tor  his  own  ufe; 
in  a  hot  and  dry  country  as  this  is,  no  fmall 
matter  of  convenience  and  delight.  They 
have  a  walk  by  the  river  fide  two  hundred 
fathom  long,  confifting  of  five  rows  of  fine 
orange  trees.  Here  the  company  reforts  at 
five  in  the  evening  drawn  in  their  calafhes ;  of 
which,  fuch  is  the  opulence  of  this  city,  they 
had  no  lefs  than  four  thoufand  in  the  year 
1715,  It  has  fifty- four  churches,  taking  in 
the  cathedral,  the  parochial,  and  conventual ; 
twenty  monafteries  of  men,  one  of  which 
contains  feven  hundred,  and  another  five  hun- 
dred friars  and  fervants  j  twelve  nunneries, 
one  of  which  has  not  lefs  than  three  hundred 
nuns ;  and  twelve  hofpitals,  bciides  foun- 
dations for  the  portioning  of  poor  girh. 
With  thefe  the  whole  number  of  the  inha- 
bitants is  faid  not  to  exceed  thirty  thou- 
fand. 
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They  tell    a  very  remarkable   facfl,    that 
may   help    us    to    fomc    idea   of  the    vail 
wealth  of  this  City.     When    their   viceroy 
the  duke  dc  la  Palata  made   liis  publick  en- 
try in    161^2,  they  caufed  two  of  the  prin- 
cipal ftrects  to  be  paved  with  ingots  of  filver, 
that  hud  paid  the  lifth  to  the  king,  of  between 
twelve  and  fifteen  inches  long,  four  or  five 
in  bieadth,  and  two  or  three  in   thicknefs; 
the  whole   of  which    could   not  amount  to 
lefs  than  fixteen    or  (eventeen  millions  fter- 
ling.     The  trade  of  the  French  to  Peru,  du- 
ring the  general  war  in  Europe  which    was 
caufed  by  the  difputes  about  i!  e  Spanifh  fuc- 
ceflion,  made  this  city  decay  not  a  little  by 
diffufing  the  commerce,    of  which  before  it 
was   the   center,    amongft   the  other  towns 
which  lie  along  the  coafl;  but  as  that  pri- 
vilege has   been    fince   taken  away,    Lima 
began  to  revive  again,  and  continued  in  great 
fplendor   until  the  year   1747,  when  a  moft 
tremendous  earthquake,  which  entirely  de- 
voured Callao  the  port  belonging  to  it,  laid 
three  fourths  of  this  city  level  with  the  ground. 
The  deftrudtion   of  Callao  was  the  mofl  per- 
fedl  and  terrible   that  can  be  conceived ;  no 
more  than  one  of  all  the  inhabitants  elcap- 
ing,  and  he  by  a  providence  the  mofl  fingular 
and   extraordinary    imaginable.      This    man 
was  on  the  fort  that  overlooked  the  harbour, 
going  to  flrike  the   flag,  when  he  perceived 
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ihQ  fea  to  retire  to  a  confiderable  diftance  j 
and  then  fwelling  mountain  hii^h  it  returned 
with   great   violence.     The   inhabitants   ran 
from  their  houfes   in  the  utmoft  terror  and 
confufion;  he  heard  a  cry  o^mifercye  rife  from 
all  parts  of  the  city  ;    and    immediately  all 
was  filentj  the  fea    had  entirely  overwhelm- 
ed this  city,  and  buried  it  for  ever  in  it's  bofom; 
but    the    fime     wave    which  deliroyed    the 
city,  drove  a  little  boat  by  the  place  where 
the  man  ftood,  into  which   he  threw  him- 
felf  and    was    faved.     What  is    remarkable 
too  in  this   affair,  Mr,  Frezier,  who  was  in 
Peru  in   the  year  17 14,  and  from  whom  I 
have  part  of  my  materials,  on    confidcring 
the  fituation   of  this  town  and  the   nature 
of  the  country,   ventured  to    prophefy   for 
it  the  deflrudiion,  which  we  have  i^^w  ac- 
compliflied  in  our  days.     Whilfl  this  town 
fubfifled,  it  contained  about  3000  inhabitants 
of  all  kinds,   had  five  convents,  and  poffeffed 
the  finefl  port  in  all  ^'eru.  Here  were  the  rich 
warehoufes  furnifhed  with  all  the  goods  of  Eu- 
rope, which  being  landed  by  the  galleons  at 
Portobello  were  brou2;ht  over  land  to  Panama, 
and  thence  tranfported  hither  by  the  arma- 
dilla,  or  fleet,  with  a  convoy  of  three   men 
of  war   reserved  for  tin's    purpofc.     To  this 
port  arrived  the  annual  ihip   from  Acapulco 
loaden  with    all  the  products  of  the  Eail ; 
from  Chili     it    received    vaft  quantities  of 
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corn,  dried  beef  and  pork,  leather,  tallow, 
plank,  and  i'everal  i'orts  of  woollen  eoods, 
particularly  carpets  like  thofc  of  Turkey. 
l^Vom  the  ports  of  T'ciu  were  brought  fugars, 
wine  and  brandy,  naval  (lores,  cacao  and  to- 
bacco. From  Mexic(i  it  h;id  pitch  and  tar, 
woods  for  d\'iniT,  and  that  ballkm,  whicii 
v/e  improperly  call  of  Peru,  lince  it  comes 
from  Guatimala.  As  the  port  of  C'alhio  is 
fo  excellent,  and  as  it  is  that  by  which  the 
trade  of  Lima  wholly,  and  tJiat  of  all  Peru 
in  a  great  meafure,  mn(t  be  carried  on,  we 
cannot  doubt  but  that  a  new  city  is  alrea- 
dy built  there  ;  and  that  Lima  is  re(l(;red  to 
it's  former  lulfrc  ;  e(pecially  as  this  latter  is 
the  feat  of  fo  great  a  government.  For  to 
the  viceroy  of  Peru,  both  Chili  and  Terra 
Firma  are  fubjedt.  His  fettled  falary  is  40,000 
pieces  of  eight  yearly  j  his  perquifjces  are 
great ;  as  often  as  he  goes  to  Callao,  he  is 
intitled  to  3000  pieces  of  eight  for  that 
little  airing  ;  he  has  10,000  for  every  pro- 
grefs  into  more  dillant  parts ;  he  has  the 
fole  difpofal  of  above  a  hundred  great  rna- 
gidracies;  and,  in  lliort,  the  granting  of  all 
triennial  employments  both  civil  and  mili- 
tary throughout  the  extent  of  his  ample 
jurifdidiion.  It  cannot  therefore  be  doubted 
that  his  perquifites,  even  his  lawful  ones, 
(for  there  are  many  others,)  at  Icaft  double  the 
vpIuc  of  his  lalary.  And  certainly,   whatever 
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the  king  of  Spain  may  lofe  by  the  bad 
axonomy  in  his  affairs,  no  prince  in  the 
world  has  fuch  means  of  rewarding  ths 
fervices  of  his  fubjcd:s,  without  any  imnic- 
diate   buniien  upon    his    own   revenues. 

Cufco,  the  capital  of  the  ancient  empire, 
IS  flill  a  vcrv  confiderable  city  ;  it  is  at  a 
good  diilance  from  the  fea,  and  fituated  in 
the  mountainous  part  of  the  country ;  it 
has  not  lefs  than  forty  thoufand  inhabitants, 
three  parts  Indians,  who  are  very  induftrious 
and  ingenious.  Though  Httle  inflrudted  in 
the  art,  many  fliew  the  rudiments  of  a  tafte 
for  painting ;  and  there  are  an  incredible 
quantity  of  pictures  painted  here,  which  are 
difperied  all  over  Peru  and  Chili.  They  have 
here  like  wife,  manufadlures  of  bays  and  cot- 
ton, and  they  work  largely  in  leather  in  moft 
of  the  ways  in  which  it  is  ufed. 

Quito  is  likewife  an  inland  town  ;  it  is 
fituaced  in  the  mod  northern  part  of  Peru; 
it  is  a  confiderable  place,  and  drives  a  great 
trade  with  the  Indians ;  but  I  can  get  but 
little  account  of  the  inhabitants,  or  the  ma- 
nu  fad  lies  which  employ  them. 

Jt  is  i  ot  eafy  to  calculate  the  number  of  in- 
habitanis  in  Peru,  becaufe  we  have  none  of 
thofe  d.ua  which  are  necefTary  to  ground  fuch  a 
calculation.  There  are  a  good  many  large  and 
populous  towns  difperfed  tlirough  that  coun- 
try ;  but  in   marjy  places   it  is   little   better 
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than  a  dcdirt ;  partly  for  want  of  water, 
but  much  more  generally  through  the  pride 
of  one  part  of  tiie  people,  the  miferable 
fubjedlion  of  the  other,  and  the  (loth  of  all. 
The  mines  undoubtedly  contribute  largely 
to  depopulate  the  country,  by  turning  the 
inhabitants  from  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures, employments  tliat  prolong  life  and 
provide  fur  it,  to  the  working  of  metals 
extremely  periiicious  to  heuiJi,  and  which 
makes  them  depend  upon  others  for  their 
necelTny  luflcnance.  The  nations  which 
are  poor  in  refped:  of  gold,  and  induftrious 
from  that  poverty,  have  not  the  leaft  rea- 
fon  to  envy  the  wealth  of  the  Peruvians  ^ 
who,  amidft  all  that  extravagant  glare  that 
dazzles  the  eye,  hve  penurioully  and  for- 
didly  i  and  are  often  in  extreme  want  in 
a  country,  which  in  many  places  is  one  of 
the  moft  fertile  in  the  world.  In  fadt,  the 
countries  which  employ  their  men  in  arts 
and  in  agriculture,  and  receive  their  return  in 
gold  and  filver  frr^m  the  countries  which 
abound  in  thofe  metals,  may  be  conlidered  as 
the  real  proprietors  of  the  mines;  the  imme- 
diate poflclfois,  only  as  their  flewaids  to 
manage,  or  as  their  (laves  to  work  ihcm ; 
whilft  thev  r.rc  employed  themf elves  only  at 
an  eafy  labour,  friendly  to  life,  and  necef- 
fary  to  their  well-being. 
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Mme  J  lately   to    the   South  w^ird  of   Pei' 


niateiy  to  tiie  ooiunWfira  or  reiu 
Hes  Chili,  extending  iiieif  in  a  lung 
narrow  flip,  along  the  coail:  of  the  South- Seu, 
in  the  South  temperate  zone.  The  air  here 
is  remarkably  clear  and  ferene.  Scarce  any 
changes  happen  for  three  parts  of  the  year,  \ 
Very  little  rain  tails  during  that  period.  But 
the  benign  dews  every  night,  and  the 
many  rivulets  which  the  neighbourhood  ^ 
the  Andes  lupplies  tliem,  fertilize  the  plain 
country,  and  make  it  produce  as  much 
corn,  wine,  oil,  and  fruits,  as  the  number  of 
the  inhabitants,  which  is  very  fmall,  or  thiu 
induftry,  wliich  is  but  moderate,  will  fufler 
them  to  cultivate.  If  it  were  under  a  more 
favourable  government,  and  better  peof  led, 
there  is  hardly  any  part  of  the  we'd  wi.i.h 
could  enter  into  cor s petition  with  this.  For 
at  the  fame  time  tliat  1:  civjoys  a  very  heaUh- 
ful  air,  and  is  wurmeJ.  bv  an  heat  no  way  op- 
prellive,  it  bears  many  of  the  tropical  fruits 
that  would  thrive  no  where  elfe  out  of  the 
torrid  zone.  It  is  luxuriant  on  the  furface 
with  every  thing  for  protit  and  delight;  and 
beneath  it  is  rich  to  profufion  with  veins  of 
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gold,  Alver,  copper,  lead,  quickfilver,  and  iron. 
Thole  of  gold  are  the  mofl  wrought  i  and  in- 
deed there  is  fcarce  a  rivulet  in  the  country  in 
which  gold  is  nor  found  in  fmallcr  or  greater 
pi  nty  ;  but   want   of  people,    which  is   here 
more   felt  than   in   the  other   Spanilh  fettle- 
ments,   hinders   them    from  working  all  their 
mines  J   and  what  is  worfe,   from  improving 
the  furface  of  their  countrv  to  anv  thini^  like 
the  degree  of  perfediion  to  which  it  might  be 
brought.     For  in  this  v,  hole  extent  of  coun- 
try, upwards  of  twelve  hundred  miles  in  length, 
and  from  three  hundred  to  five  hundred  miles 
in    breadth,   it  is    not    reckoned    they    have 
much   above    twenty  thouland   whites   fit   to 
bear  arms,  and  about  three  times  that  number 
of  Indians,  blacks,  and  mulattoes.     Yet  with 
fo   few  hands,   and  thofe    not    the  mofl  in- 
duflrious,  they  export  annuallv  from  the  ports 
of  Chili,  to  Calhio,  and  other  ports  of  Peru, 
corn  enough  to  fupport  fixty  thouland  men  ; 
great   quantities  of  wine;    hemp,   (Nvliich    is 
raifed  in  no  other  part    on   tlie  Soii^li-Sens,) 
hider-,  talbnv,  and  falted  provifioiis  j  to  fay  lU)- 
thing  of  the  gold,  and  other  nuncrals  which 
form  their  princip.l  wealth,     This  countrv  is 
in  general,  not  fo  fit  for  pallurage,  tiio'  it  has 
a  fufficient  number  of  uleful  cattle  of  all  forts. 
Tiiofe  whofe  flefli   they  fait,   and   in   v/hofe 
hides  they  trade  to  Peru,  come  from  the  other 
lide  of  thci\ndes,  from  the  province  of  Tucu- 
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man  in  Pari'  uay,  Ciiili  Ivis  but  a  very  few 
beafls  of  prey,  and  thofe  timorous  ;  and  al- 
thou[];h  tond  ,  fnakt  >,  and  fct.-pions,  are  here 
as  numerou  s  in  otiier  hot  countries^  the)  "are 
found  tu.irciy  harirlefs. 

Tl^.ere  arc  in  Cldii  four  towns  of  fonie  note, 
eitiic!  .11  the  feu  oi  near  it;  St.  Jago  which 
is  the  Capital,  La  Conception,  Coquimbo  or 
La  Serena,  and  Baldivia.  The  three  firfl  of 
thcfe  townr.  arc  laid  out  in  a  manner  exadlly 
refembling  each  other,  the  ftrcets,  Hke  thole 
of  Lima,  cutting  one  another  fo  as  to  form 
fquares  like  thofe  of  a  drcift  board.  They 
have  all  gardens  between  the  houfes,  and 
running  waters  drawn  from  the  neighbourino; 
rivers  to  fertilize  them  ;  but  the  houfes  are  fo 
low  and  meanly  built,  (mud  walls,  and  thatch 
in  fome,)  that  they  rather  refemble  agreeable 
couiitry  villages  than  cities  of  bufinefsor  gran- 
dei'i.  Ilovvcver,  fome  c^the  houfes  are  well 
fiirnifLCvi,  and  ir  isfaid,  that  in  St,  Jago  there 
arc  fn.ipv,  which  have  the  liieaneft  utenfils  of 
the  knc.'.cn,  of  gold  and  iiiver.  As  for  iialdi- 
via,  it  is  liot  more  remarkable  for  being  the 
ftrongeft  fortrefs  in  the  South- Seas,  than  lor 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  peopled;  for  hiJier 
the  criminals  from  Peru  and  the  other  piirts  of 
Chili  are  tranfpoited,  either  for  a  time,  or  for 
life,  and  obhged  to  labour  upon  the  fortifica- 
tions and  other  public  works.  What  is  im- 
gular,  thefe  criminals  are  at  once  the  prifoncrs 
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and  the  jailors  j  for  the  garrifon  of  the  place, 
the  whole  corps,  foldiers  and  officers,  is 
formed  of  no  other.  The  town  contains 
about  two  thoiifand  fouls,  and  all  of  them 
baniflied  people,  or  the  defcendants  of  fuch. 

The  trade  of  Chili  is  entirely  confined  to 
what  they  carry  on  with  Peru,  one  or  two 
ports  of  New  Spain,  and  with  Panama.  None 
of  their  fhips  e\er  penetrate  the  ftraits  of 
Magellan,  or  pais  Cape  Ilovn.  They  fend 
their  commodities  to  thcfc  ports  in  Mexico 
and  Peru,  and  receive  their  European  goods 
from  Panama. 

CHAP.     XIII. 

AS  in  Chili  they  are  weak  in  men,  and 
have  a  large  body  of  independent  In- 
dians, ill-atfeded  to  them  on  their  borders, 
and  know  that  the  Dutch  once  attempted  an 
eftabli/hment  here,  and  that  other  people 
have  nouriQied  projects  of  the  fame  nature, 
they  are  extremely  cautious  and  watchful  on 
the  coaft,  and  the  country  is  immediately  in 
arms  upon  every  alarm  ;  which  is  g,iven  when 
any  fhip  appears  off  the  coail:  that  is  not  of 
Spanilh  built.  Yet,  notwithftanding  all  their 
caution,  their  fecurity  is  rather  owing  to  the 
fyftem  of  Europe,  of  which  it  is  a  part  to  keep 
theSpanilli  polleffions  in  the  hands ol  tlieprefent 
proprietors,  and  to  the  difficult  and  dangerous 
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paflage  of  the  ftraits  of  Magellan  or  Cape 
Horn,  for  any  European  armament  of  force, 
than  cither  to  tlieir  own  ftrcngth  or  vigilance. 
Tlie  Indian  inhabitants  of  Chili  are  a  brave 
and  warlike  people,  who  defended  their  liber- 
tics  vigoroiifly,  made  leveral  fnccef  ful  infur- 
rcdtions,  killed  Peter  Baldivia  the   conqueror 
of  the  country,  and  maintained  a  ^^ar  againfl: 
the  whole  Spanifli  power  in  that  part  of  the 
world  for  feveral  years ;  v\hich  was  only  ter- 
minated on  the  part  of  feveral  of  the  nations 
near  the  mountains,   by  an   honourable  peace, 
which  is  preicivcd  to  tliis  day.     None  can  be 
more  jealoufly  watchful  than  tills   people  of 
their  freedom.     They  traffic  indeed  with  the 
Spaniards,  butwltli  fo  mDcli  caution,  and  under 
limitations  fo  ftri6t,  that  they  can  take  very 
little  advantage  of  this  communication.     As 
lor  thofe  who  were  obliged  to  fubmit,  it  is  to 
a  yoke  notliing  near  fo  heavy  as  that  which 
opprefTcs  the  people   who   inhabit  the  other 
Spanifli    provinces;    partly  f  om    the    better 
terms  which  were  procured-,  and  partly  from 
the  icar  of  a  nation,  whom  they  have  expe- 
rienced to  be  brave,  and  know  to  be  furr^ nind- 
ed  with  many,  v  ho  are  of  the  farre  blood, 
and  have  defended  their  freedom  with  better 
fuccefs.     A  good  example,  even  in  the  unfor- 
tunate,  how   much  a  brave  defence  of  liberty 
may  contribute    to  procure,    if  noticing  elf?, 
vet  a  more  tolerable  fervitude.     The  li.diaiis 
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of  this  country  have  more  refcmblance  to  thofe 
of  North  America,  though  more  humane  and 
civiHzed  in  rlieir  manners,  than  to  the  Peru- 
vians and  Mexicans.  Here  they  have  lefs 
fiiperftition  naturally  ;  and  flir  from  having 
that  excefTive  veneration,  which  thofc  na- 
tions had  for  their  kintrs,  they  have  no  kings 
at  all,  and  very  little  form  of  government ; 
each  family  being  fovereign  within  iikif,  and 
independent.  The  buiinefs  which  concerns 
thtm  all,  is  tranfaded  in  the  afTemblies  of  all; 
and  the  plurality  of  voices  decides.  They 
are  much  given  to  liquor;  and  they  pradtife 
polygamy,  which  in  America  is  not  common. 
However,  the  Spanifli  miflionarics  have  iiovv 
made  a  confiderable  progrefs  amongit  ihefe 
free  nations  ;  they  have  a  college  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  Indian  youth;and  their  influence 
is  a  great  means  of  prefcrving  peace  between 
the  Spanifli  fettlements  and  the  free  Indians  on 
their  borders,  which,  without  their  afliftance, 
would  be  difficult.  For  though  they  lirten  to 
the  Spanifli  priells,  they  prelcrve  a  very  iuiT. 
terror  of  iallini];  under  their  government,  and 
TiO  finall  Iiatred  to  the  people. 
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CHAT.     XIV. 
PARAGUAT, 

THE  country  of  Paraguay,  or  La  Plata, 
Ihuts  up  the  Eaftern  fide  of  a  confide- 
rable  part  of  Chili  and  Peru  5  whence  extend- 
ing over  a  trad  of  country,  above  a  thoufand 
miles  broad,  it  bou::ds  Brazil  upon  the  Weft, 
and    upon    the  South    butts    upon    the    At- 
lantic ocean;  being  fifteen  hundred  miles  at 
leaft  in  length,  from  the  mouth  of  the  great 
river  Plata   to  it's    Northern   boundary    the 
country  of  the   Amazons.     This  vaft  terri- 
tory is  far  from    being    wholly  fubdued  or 
planted  by  the  Spaniards.     There  are  many 
parts  in  a  great  degree  unknown  to  them,  or 
to  any  other   people  of   Europe.     In   fuch 
a  vaft  country,  and  lying  in  climates  fo  diffe- 
rent, for  it  lies  on  the  North  tu  frontier  under 
the  cquinodtial  line,  and  on  the  South  advances 
to  the  thirty-feventh  degree  of  latitude,  far 
into  the  South  temperate  zone,  we  muft  ex- 
pedl  to  meet  great  diverftty  of  foil  and  pro- 
dudt.     However,  ia  general  this  great  country 
is  fertile;  the  paftures  particularly  are  fo  rich, 
that  they  are  covered  with  innumerable  herds 
of  black  cattle,  horfes  and  mules  ;  in  which 
hardly  any  body  thinks  it  worth  his  while 
to  claim  a  property.     Any  perfon  takes  and 
breaks  them  according  to  his  occaftons. 
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This  country,  befides  an  infinite  number 
of  fmallcr  rivers,  is  watered  by  three  prin- 
cipal ones,  which  unite  near  the  fea,  to  form 
the  famous  Rio  de  1a  Plata.  The  iiift  is 
Paraguay,  from  whence  the  country  is  deno- 
minated ;  this  forms  the  main  channel.  It 
has  it's  origin  from  a  great  lake  in  the  center 
of  South  America,  called  the  lake  of  Xarayes, 
and  runs  in  a  courfe  nearly  North  and  South. 
Parana,  which  riles  amongft  the  mountains  on 
the  frontiers  of  Brazil,  runs  a  floping  courfe  to 
the  South- Weft,  until  it  joins  the  Paraguay  at 
a  great  diftance  from  the  ocean  about  the 
twenty-feventh  degree  of  South  latitude.  U- 
raguay  rifes  likewife  upon  the  fame  fide,  and 
runs  almoft  an  equal  courfe  before  it  meets 
thofe  united  rivers  at  no  great  diftance  from 
the  ocean,  with  which  it  mixes,  along  with 
them. 

The  principal  province  which  concerns  us 
in  this  vaft  tract,  is  that  which  is  called  Rio 
de  la  Plata,  towards  the  mouth  of  the  above- 
mentioned  rivers.  This  province,  with  all  the 
adjacent  parts,  is  one  continued  level,  interrupt- 
ed by  not  the  leaft  hill  for  feveral  hundreds 
of  miles  every  way  -,  extren^iCly  fertile  in  moft 
things  5  but  contrary  to  the  general  nature  of 
America,  deftitute  of  woods  5  this  want  they  en- 
deavour to  fupply  by  plantations  of  every  kind 
of  fruit  trees;  all  which  thrive  here  to  admira- 
tion.    The  aiv  is  remarkably  fweet  and  fcrene, 
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and  the  waters  of  the  great  river  are  equal- 
ly pure  and  vvholfome;  they  annually  over- 
flow their  banks  ;  and  on  their  recefs,  leave 
them  enriched  with  a  flime,  which  produces 
the  greateil  plenty  of  whatever  is  committed 
to  it. 

The  principal  town  is  Buenos  Ayres,  on 
the  South  fide  of  the  river  \  it  was  fo  cal- 
led upon  account  of  the  excellence  of  the 
air.  This  tov^'n  is  the  only  place  of  traf- 
fic to  the  Southward  of  Brazil  ;  yet  it's 
trade,  confiderin^;  the  rich  and  extenlive 
country  to  which  it  is  the  avenue,  is  very 
inconjiderable.  No  regular  fleet  comes  here, 
as  to  the  other  parts  of  Spanifli  America  ^ 
two,  or  at  moft  three  regifter  fliips,  make 
the  whole  of  their  regular  intercourfe  with 
Europe.  Their  returns  are  very  valuable, 
confifting  chiefly  of  gold,  filver,  fugar  and 
hides.  I  cannot  learn  that  they  have  opened 
any  confiderable  mines  in  this  province  j  but 
it  is  probable  there  are  rich  ones  in  the  pro- 
viwces,  which  lie  to  the  Eaflward  of  the 
Andes ;  befides  it  is  certain  that  a  good  deal 
of  gold  is  returned  from  Chili,  for  the  mules, 
cattle  and  tea  which  are  fcnt  thither  •,  and 
that  filvcr  from  the  province  of  Los  Charcas 
in  Peru  is  fent  upon  the  fame  account,  for  the 
moft  part  by  land  carriage.  There  is  befides 
a  tolerable  water  carriage;  for  a  large  river, 
called  Pilcomayo,    rifes    not   far   from    the 
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mines  of  Potofi,  which  winding  nmongfl  the 
openings  of  the  Cordillera,  difcharges  itfelf 
at  laft  into  tlie  Paraguay  j  and  this  river  is 
navigable  to  the  very  fource,  allowing  for 
the  interruption  of  fome  falls,  which  is  the 
cafe  of  the  river  of  Plate  itfelf.  By  this 
way  it  is,  I  judge,  that  a  great  quan- 
tity of  filver  comes  to  Buenos  Ayres.  In- 
deed it  is  in  great  plenty  in  that  province  ; 
and  thofe  who  now  and  then  carry  on  a 
counterband  trade  to  this  country,  Hnd  it  far 
more  advantageous  than  any  other  whatfo- 
ever. 

CHAP.     XV. 

1"^  H  E  trade  of  Paraguay,  and  the  man- 
ners of  the  people,  are  fo  much  the 
fame  with  thofe  of  the  reft  of  the  Spanifli 
colonies  in  South  America,  that  nothing  fur- 
ther can  be  faid  on  thofe  articles ;  but  it 
would  be  inexcufable  to  quit  the  country 
without  faying  fomething  of  that  extraor- 
dinary fpecies  of  commonwealth  which  the 
jefuits  have   eredted  in  the  interior  parts. 

About  the  middle  of  the  laft  century  thofe 
fathers  reprefented  to  the  court  of  IVkdrid, 
that  their  want  of  fuccefs  in  their  miiTions 
was  owing  to  the  fcandal  which  the  im- 
morality of  the  Spaniards  never  failed  to  give, 
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and  to  the  hatred  which  their  infolent  be- 
haviour caufed  in  the  Indians  wherever  they 
came.  They  infinuated,  that  if  it  were  not 
for  that  impediment,  the  empire  of  thegof- 
pel  niight,  by  their  labour  ,  Jiave  been  ex* 
tended  into  the  mofl  unknown  parts  of 
America;  and  that  all  thofe  countries  might 
be  fubdued  to  his  catholic  majelly's  obedience 
without  expence  and  without  force.  This 
remonffrance  was  liftened  to  with  attention; 
the  fphere  of  their  labours  was  marked 
out  ;  an  uncontrouled  liberty  was  given 
to  the  jefuits  within  thefe  limits ;  and  the 
governors  of  the  adjacent  provinces  had  or- 
ders not  to  interfere,  nor  to  fuifer  any  Spa- 
niard to  enter  into  this  pale  witliout  licence 
from  the  fathers.  They  on  their  part  a- 
greed,  to  pay  a  certain  capitation  tax  in  pro- 
portion to  their  flock;  and  to  fend  a  cer- 
tain number  to  the  king's  works  when- 
ever they  fliould  be  demanded,  and  the 
miffions  fhould  become  populous  enough  to 
fupply  them. 

On  thefe  terms  the  jefuits  entered  upon  the 
fcene  of  ad:ion,and  opened  their  fpiritualcam- 
paign.They  began  by  gathering  to;:;,ether  about 
fifty  wandering  families,  whom  they  perfuad- 
cd  to  fetde ;  and  they  united  them  into  a 
little  townfhip.  This  w^as  the  flight  foun- 
dation upon  which  they  have  built  a  fuper- 
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fl:ru(fture,  which  has  amazed  the  worH,  and 
added  fo  much  power,  at  the  fame  time  that 
it  has  brought  fo  much  envy  and  jealoufy  on 
their  fociety.  For  when  they  had  made  this 
beginnijig,  they  laboured  with  fuch  inde- 
fatigable pains,  and  with  fuch  maderly  policy, 
that,  by  degrees,  they  molliiied  the  minds  of 
the  mofl  favage  nations ;  fixed  the  mofl:  ram- 
bling; and  fubdued  the  mofl:  averfe  to  govern- 
ment. They  prevailed  upon  thoufands  of 
various  difperfed  tribes  of  people  10  embrace 
their  religion,  and  t^  fubmir  to  then  govern- 
ment ;  and  when  they  had  fubmitted,  the 
jefuits  left  nothing  undone,  that  could  conduce 
to  their  remaining  in  this  fubjedlion,  01  that 
could  tend  to  increafe  their  number  to  the 
degree  requifite  for  a  well  ordered  and  potent 
fociety ;  and  their  labours  were  attended  with 
fuccefs. 

It  is  faid,  that  from  fuch  inconfiderable  be- 
ginnings, feveral  years  ago,  their  fiibjeds  a- 
mounted  to  three  hundred  thoufand  families. 
They  lived  in  towns  >  they  were  regularly 
clad  ;  they  iahoured  in  agriculture ;  they  exer- 
cifed  manufidures.  Some  even  afpired  to 
the  elegant  ar'-s.  They  were  inflrutfted  in 
the  military  widi,  the  mofl  exadt  d'fcipline; 
and  could  raife  fixty  thoufand  men  well 
armed.  To  effecfl  thefe  purpofes,  from  time 
to  time  they  brought  over  from  Europe  feve- 
ral handicraft  men,  muficians,  and  painters. 
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I'liefc,  I  am  told,  were  principallv  from  Ger- 
many and  Italy. 

Wc  are  far  from  being  able  to  trace  with 
(s  thev  deferve,  all  the  fteps  which 
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nr.  of  lo  ex- 
bodies    and 


the  exadl 

were  taken  in  tlic  accom^ 
traordinary  a  conquefl  over  ihe 
minds  of  fo  many  people,  withoat  arms  or 
violence;  and  diflerently  from  the  methods  of 
all  otlicr  conqnells;  not  by  cutting  off  a  large 
part  of  the  inhabitants  to  fecurc  the  reft,  hut 
by  multiplyint  their  people,  whilfl  they  ex- 
tended their  territory.  Their  own  accounts 
are  not  very  ample;  and  they  are  partial 
to  themfelves  without  doubt.  What  others 
have  written  is  with  a  glaring  prejudice  a- 
gainfl  them.  The  particulars  which  feem  beft 
agreed  upon  by  both  fides,  are  the  only  ones 
to  be  mentioned. 

It  is  agreed  then,  that  in  each  miffion  or 
diftri(fl  (the  country  is  divided  into  forty-feven 
diftridts)  a  jefuit  prefidrs  in  chief.  He  is 
lodged  in  a  large  and  com^modious  houfe 
called  the  prefl)itery.  Adjoining  to  this  houfe 
are  the  church,  and  the  public  magazines. 
No  perfon  under  the  jurillliclion  of  tlie  fathers 
has  any  thing  that  can  juflly  be  called  his  own 
property.  Each  man's  labour  is  allotted  him 
in  proportion  to  his  ftrength,  or  to  his  fkill  in 
the  profeflion  which  he  exercifes.  The  pro- 
duct is  brought  faithfully  into  the  public  ma- 
gazines; from  whence  he  is  again  fupplied 
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with  all  things  which  the  managers  judge  to 
be  expedient  for  the  fuftenance  of  himfclf  or 
his  family.  All  ncccfTaries  are  dilbibutcd  re- 
gularly twice  a  week  -,  and  the  magazines  al- 
ways contain  fuch  a  flock  of  proviiions  and 
goods  of  every  kind,  as  to  anfv\'er  not  only  the 
ordinary  exigencies,  but  to  provide  againft  a 
time  of  fcarcity,  or  for  thofe  whom  accidents, 
age,  or  infirmities,  have  difqualilied  for  la- 
bour. 

They  provide  early  for  the  marriage  of 
their  young  people,  as  well  to  prevent  difor- 
ders,  as  to  niultiply  their  fubjcds.  Here,  as 
interefl  can  be  no  motive  to  the  union,  there 
are  few  difficulties  attending  it.  The  young 
man  applies  to  the  governing  jefuit,  informs 
him  of  .lis  defire  of  marriage,  and  names  the 
party  :  ihe  is  confultcd,  and  if  there  is  no  ob- 
jedion  upon  her  part,  they  are  immediately 
married.  They  are  fupplied  with  all  neccf- 
faries  for  their  edablilliment  from  the  public 
itores,  and  they  have  at  the  fame  time  their 
tafk  allotted  them,  by  which  they  are  to  make 
amends  for  what  they  have  received,  and  to 
provide  for  others  in  their  turn. 

Under  the  jefuit  are  magiftrates,  or  cazi- 
qucs,  of  the  Indian  nation,  who  regulate 
all  thefe  matters,  decide  liich  differences  as 
are  too  minute  for  the  attention  of  the  father, 
and  give  him  regularly  an  ^xadl  account  of 
the  flute  of  his  dillridl,  and  the  merit  and  de- 
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merit  of  the  people  which  it  contains.  They 
are  rewarded  or  puniflied  according  to  this 
report.  The  punifhmcnt  is  by  blows,  from 
which  it  is  laid  not  even  the  principal  magj- 
ftrates  are  exempted,  'f  Jicle  are  however  re- 
ceived by  all,  not  only  with  patience,  but  ac- 
knowlcdsment.  The  rewards  are  leldoni 
more  than  bcnedidlions,  and  (bme  (light  marks 
of  the  jefnits  favour,  which  make  thofc  men 
entirely  happy. 

Nothing  can  equal  the  obedience  of  the 
people  of  thelc  niifiions,  except  their  content- 
ment under  it.  Far  from  murmuring,  that 
they  have  only  the  neccHaries  of  life,  by  a  la- 
bour which  migiit  in  iome  degree  procure 
them  the  convenicncies  of  it,  they  think  them- 
felves  a  diflinguiflied  and  favouicd  people  in 
wanting  them  ;  and  they  believe  their  obe- 
dience a  duty,  that  not  only  fccures  their 
order  and  repofe  in  this  world,  but  the  very 
beft  means  of  infuring  their  happincfs  in  the 
next.  This  is  carefully  inculcated  ;  and  in- 
deed be  fides  their  attention  to  the  i^overn- 
ment,  the  jefuits  are  indcfuiu,able  in  their  in- 
flrudions  in  the  doctrines  of  religion,  the  re- 
gularity of  life,  and  the  contempt  of  this 
world.  And  by  what  I  can  find,  the  Indians 
under  their  jurifdidion  are  an  innocent  people, 
civilized  vviLhout  being  corrupted. 

The  jefnits  who  govern  them,  are  fuid  to  be 
c.vtremwly  Uriel:  in  prefcrving  their  privilege  in 
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keeping  all  firangcrs  from  arnongR  them.  If  any 
fuch  (liould  by  accident,  or  in  his  journey,  ar- 
rive in  the  country  of  the  miffions,  he  is  im- 
mediately carried  to  the  prelbytery,  where  he 
is  treated  for  a  day,  or  two  at  moft,  with 
great  hofpitality,  but  regarded  with  no  lefs 
circumfpedlion.  Tlic  curiofities  of  the  place 
arc  fliewed  him  in  company  with  the  jefuit, 
and  he  can  have  no  private  converfation  with 
any  of  the  natives.  In  a  rcafonable  time  he 
is  civilly  difmilTed,  with  a  guard  to  condu(fl 
him  to  the  next  diftri^l,  without  expence, 
where  he  is  treated  in  the  fl^me  manner,  until 
he  is  out  of  the  country  of  the  milTions.  Cau- 
tions altogether  as  ftridl,  and  in  the  fame  fpiritj 
are  obferved,  when  the  natives  are  obliged  to 
go  out  of  their  own  territory  to  fervc  in  the 
king's  works,  or  when  any  part  of  their  troops 
are  called  out  for  his  fervice.  They  (liun  -^U 
manner  of  converfation  v/ith  Grangers,  upon 
whom  they  look  with  a  fort  of  horror;  and  [o 
return,  uninformed  and  untainted,  into  their 
own  country  as  they  left  it. 

I  am  fenfiblc)  that  many  have  reprefehted 
the  condudt  of  the  jefuits  in  this  miffion  in  a 
very  bad  light ;  but  their  reflexions  appear  to 
me  not  at  all  fupported  by  the  fadts  upon 
which  they  build  them.  To  judge  perfedly 
of  the  fervice  they  have  done  their  people,  we 
muft  not  confider  them  in  a  parallel  with 
the  fiourifliing  nations  of  Europe,  but  as  com- 
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pared  with  their  neighbours,  the  lavages  of 
South  America,  or  with  the  flate  of  thofe In- 
dians who  groan  under  the  Spanifli  yoke.  Con- 
iidering  it  in  this,  which  is  the  true  Hght,  it 
will  appear,  that  human  fociety  is  infinitely 
obliged  to  them  for  adding  to  it  three  hundred 
thoufand  families  in  a  well  regulated  com- 
munity, in  the  room  of  a  few  vagabond  un- 
taught favages.  And  indeed,  it  can  fcarce  be 
conceived,  that  any  government  has  not  fome 
extraordinary  perfecflion,  which  has  a  prin- 
ciple of  increafe  within  it,  which  draws  others 
to  unite  themfelves  to  the  old  flock,  and 
fhoots  out  itfelf  a  luxuriance  of  new  branches. 
Neither  can  we,  by  any  means,  blame  a 
fyftem  which  produces  fuch  falutary  effects ; 
and  which  has  found  that  difficult,  but  happy 
way,  that  grand  defideratum  in  politicks,  of 
uniting  a  perfedl  fubjedlion  to  an  entire  con- 
tent and  fatisfadion  of  the  people.  Matters, 
which,  it  were  to  be  wiflied,  were  fludied 
with  more  attention  by  us,  who  content  our- 
lelves  with  railing  at  the  diligence  of  an  adver- 
lary,  which  we  fliould  rather  praife  and  imitate; 
and  who  in  our  affairs  think  of  ufing  hardly 
any  other  inflruments  than  force  or  money. 

This  commonwealth  has  lately  become  a 
fubjed  of  much  converfation,  upon  account 
of  the  ceffion  which  has  lately  been  made  of 
part  of  that  territory  to  the  crown  of  Portugal. 
Jt  is  well  known,  that  the  inhabitants  of  feven 
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of  the  mifTioiis  rcfufed  to  comply  with  this 
divifion,  or  to  lufFcr  themfclvcs  to  be  tranf- 
fciTed  from  one  hand  to  another,  hkc  cattle, 
without  their  own  confent.  How  the  jcfuits 
have  acquitted  themfelves  at  tlie  courts  of 
Madrid  and  Lifl)on  upon  this  article,  I  do  not 
know.  We  are  informed  by  the  authority  of 
the  gazette,  that  the  Indians  adually  took  up 
arms ;  but  notwithflanding  the  exadnefs  of 
their  difciplinc,  they  were  eafily,  and  with  a 
confiderable  flaughter,  defeated  by  the  Euro- 
pean troops,  who  were  Tent  to  quell  them.  It 
leems  to  have  been  ill-judged  in  this  people, 
who  had  never  fccn  anv  real  fcrvice,  nor 
were  headed  by  officers  who  had  feen  any, 
without  which  tlie  beft  difcipline  is  but  a  fort 
of  play,  to  have  hazarded  a  battle  with  troops 
from  Europe.  They  ought  rather  to  have 
firfl  habituated  themfelves  to  adlion  by  at- 
tacking fmall  parties,  by  cutting  off"  convoys, 
by  littV  Uirprizes,  until  by  ufe  and  fuccefs  m 
fmallcr  nrjtters,  tliey  were  intitled  to  hazard 
the  iiini  of  their  affairs  in  the  open  field.  How- 
cvcf,  It  is  not  improbable,  that  this  oppofition 
will  roufethe  indolence  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
make  them  take  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try out  of  the  hands  it  is  in  at  prefent.  If 
they  do,  it  is  not  difficult  to  forefee,  that  the 
fame  depopulation,  the  fame  diftrefs,  and  the 
lame  difcontent,  which  diftinguiflies  the  In- 
dians in  the  reft  of  the  Spanifli  provinces,  will 
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be  foon  equally  vifiblc  in  this.  It  will  not  he 
difficult  for  them  to  cfTcdt  the  redudion  of 
this  country;  for  the  jcfuits  have  too  large 
and  valuable  an  intcreft  in  Old  Spain,  as  well 
as  in  the  new  world,  to  difputc  it  with  the 
court,  whenever  they  fliall  demand  in  good 
carneft  to  have  this  country  furrendercd  ;  if  it 
be  true,  that  the  jefuits  have  really  fuch  in- 
fluence on  the  inhabitants  as  is  attributed  to 
them. 

It  was  not  orginally  fucli  bad  policy,  as  it 
may  feem,  to  have  entrufled  the  jefuits  with 
fo  great  a  power;  fincc  a  little  time  will  (hew, 
that  they  have  given  them  a  territory  unknown, 
unpeopled,  and  uncultivated,  which  they  have 
the  certain  means  of  repoflcfllng  when  they 
pleafe,  fubdued,  peopled,  and  cultivated.  As 
to  it's  wealth,  it  is  hard  to  fay  any  thing  certain ; 
the  jefuits  deny  it.  And  truly  if  they  a<5ted 
with  a  perfect  policy,  they  would  never  have 
fuffered  any  mines  of  gold  or  filver  to  be 
opened  in  that  country.  Of  this  matter  I 
have  no  information  upon  which  I  can  depend. 
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CHAP.    XVI. 

TPT  E  Spaniardslnvc  not  made  any  fct- 
tlcmcnts  in  the  other  divifions  of  South 
Aincrica,  which  they  claim  to  the  Southward 
of  Buenos  Ayrcs,  nor  to  the  Northward,  ex- 
cept in  Terra  Firma,  of  which  we  (liall  fay 
lomethinjz;.   The  country  of  the  Amazons,  tho* 
prodigioufly    large,    wonderfully   fertile,   and 
watered  by   lo  noble  a  river,  is  entirely  ne- 
glected.   The  country  of  Patagonia  is  likewile 
of  a  vart  llretch  to  the  Southward  of  BuenoS 
Ayres,  all  in  the  temperate  zone,  and  extend- 
ed all  along  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  a  plain  coun- 
try without  trees  J  but  this  is  the  cafe  of  the 
delightful  :,nd  fertile  country  of  Buenos  Ayrcs. 
It  is  faid  likewifc  to  be  barren  and  defart  5  but 
what  is  certain,  it  is  un fettled  by  any  European 
nation,  and  little  known,  though  it  lies  open 
for  any  power  that  can  avail  itfelf  of  a  favour- 
able opportunity  to  eftablifh  a  colony  there. 

The  lafl  province,  according  to  the  order 
I  have  obferved,  tho'  not  of  the  leafl:  con- 
fequence  in  the  Spanidi  American  dominions, 
is  Terra  Firma  -,  a  vaft  country,  above  2000 
miles  in  length,  and  500  broad.  Bordering 
on  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Amazonia,  it  ilretches 
all  along  the  North  fea,  from  the  Pacific 
ocean  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  ofi  Ama- 
zons  upon   the  Atlantic.     It  is  divided  in- 
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to  twelve  lar<2;e  provinces.     They  all  contain 
a  vaft  deal  of  high  and  mountainous  coun- 
try, particularly  the  province  of  St„  Martha, 
where  there  are   faid  to  be   hills  furpalling 
Tencriffe  itfelf  in  height;  thefe  hills  com- 
municate with  the  Andes.     The  valleys  are 
deep  and  narrow,    and   for  a  great  part   of 
the  year  flooded;    but  they  are   extremely 
fertile;  produce  corn   enough;    all  kinds  of 
the  tropical  fruits  ;    rich  drugs ;    cacao,    va- 
nilla, indigo,    piemento,    guaiacum,  farfapa- 
rilla,  and  balfam  of  Peru.     No  country   a- 
bounds  more   in  rich  and  luxuriant   paftu- 
racre,    or   has   a  greater    ftock  of  excellent 
black  cattle.     Their  rivers  have  rich  golden 
fands ;  their  coafts  have  good  pearl  fiflieries ; 
their  mines  yield   great  quantities   of  gold  j 
and  rubies  and  emeralds  are  found  in  plenty. 
Yet  with   all   this  fertility,  Terra  Firma    is, 
for  the  greater  part,  the  moil:  unpleafant  and 
moft  unhealthful  country  of  the  torrid  zone. 
This  province  has  a  very  confiderable  fl.are 
of  the  trade  of  Europe  ;    not   only  on  ac- 
count of  it's  own   produce  and  demand;  but 
becaufe  all  the  intercourfe  of  Peru  and  Chili 
with  Old  Spain,  is  carried  on  through  this 
country.     It's  capital  city  Panama  is  the  great 
barcadier  of  t'.e  South-Sea.  Hither  is  brought 
all   the  treafure    which    the  rich  mines   of 
Peru  and  Chili  pay  to  the  king,  or  produce 
upon  a  private  account. 
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The  city  of  Panama  is  fituated  upon  one 
of  the  beil  harbours  in  all  refpeds,  of  the 
South-Seas.  Ships  of  buidien  lie  fafe  at 
fome  diftance  from  the  town  5  but  fmaller 
vefl'els  come  up  to  the  walls.  This  town, 
one  of  the  largeft  in  America,  is  faid  to  con- 
tain five  thoufand  houfes,  elegantly  built  of 
brick  and  flone,  difpofcd  in  a  femicircular 
form,  and  enlivened  with  the  fpires  and  domes 
©f  many  fplendid  churches  and  rich  mr  :  - 
teries.  It  is  covered  on  the  land  fide  with 
fine  orchards  and  gardens,  and  at  a  greater 
diftance  with  an  agreeable  country,  diverfified 
with  hills,  valleys,  and  woods.  The  town 
ftands  upon  a  dry  and  healthful  ground,  and 
has  a  great  and  profitable  trade  with  Peru, 
Chili,  and  the  Weftern  coaft  of  Mexico  upon 
one  fide,  and  with  the  Terra  Firma,  and 
with  Europe  on  the  other,  which  is  carried  on 
over  the  ifthmus  of  Darien,  and  by  the  river 
Chagra. 

The  fecond  town  of  confideration  in  Terra 
Firma,  is  Ccirthagena,  which  ftands  upon  a 
peninfula,  that  enclofes  one  of  the  fafeft  and 
beft  defended  harbours  in  all  the  Spanifh 
America.  The  town  itfelf  is  well  fortified, 
and  built  after  the  elegant  fafhion  of  moft  of 
the  Spanifh  American  towns,  with  a  fquare  in 
the  middle,  and  ftreets  running  every  way  re- 
gularly from  it,  and  others  cutting  thefe  at 
right  angles.      This    town    has    many  rich 
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churches  and  convents;  that  of  the  jefaits  is 
particularly  magnificent.  Here  it  is  that  the 
galleons  on  their  voyage  from  Spain  put  in  firft, 
anddifpofe  of  a  confiderable  part  of  their  cargo; 
which  from  hence  is  difti  ibuted  to  St.  Martha, 
the  Caraccas,  Venezuela,  and  moft  of  the 
other  provinces  and  towns  in  the  Terra  Firnia. 

The  fleet  which  is  called  the  galleons, 
confiils  of  about  eight  men  of  war,  of  about 
iifty  guns  each,  dcfigned  principally  to  fupply 
Peru  with  military  flores ;  but  in  reality,  laden 
not  only  with  thefe,  but  with  every  other 
hind  of  merchandize  on  a  private  account ;  lo  as 
to  be  in  bad  condition  for  defending  them- 
felves,  or  protecting  others.  Under  the  con- 
voy of  thefe  fail  about  twelve  merchant  fhips, 
not  inferior  in  burthen.  This  fleet  of  the  gal- 
leons is  regulated  in  much  the  flame  manriCr 
with  the  flotas,  ar^d  it  is  deflinedfor  the  exclu- 
iive  commerce  of  Terra  Firma  and  the  South- 
Sea,  as  the  flota  is  for  that  of  Mexico. 

No  fooner  is  this  iieet  arrived  in  the  haven 
of  Carthagena,  thua  expreffes  are  immediately 
difpatched  to  Por'tobello,  and  to  all  the  adja- 
cent towns ;  bui;  principally  to  Panama;  that 
they  may  get  reaily  all  the  treafure  which 
is  depofited  there,  to  meet  the  galleons  at 
Portobello  ;  at  which  town,  (remarkable  for 
the  goodnefs  of  it's  harbour,  which  brings 
fuch  a  furprifing  concourfe  here  at  the  time  of 
the  fair,  and  the  unwhollbmenels  of  the  air, 
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which  makes  it  a  defart  at  all  other  times)  all 
the  perfons  concerned  in  the  various  branches 
of  this  extenfive  traffic  aflemble  ;  and  there  is 
certainly  no  part  of  the  world  where  bufinefs 
of  fuch  great  importance  is  negotiated  in  fo 
Hiort  a  time.  For  in  about  a  fortnight  tiie  fair 
is  over ;  during  whicli  the  difplay  of  the 
gold,  filver,  and  precious  ftones,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  all  the  curiolity  and  variety  of 
the  ingenious  fabrics  of  Europe  on  the  other, 
is  aftonifhing.  Heaps  of  wedges  and  ingots 
of  filver  are  tumbled  about  on  the  wharfs  like 
common  things.  At  this  time  an  hundred 
crowns  are  given  for  a  poor  lodging,  a  thou- 
fand  for  a  fliop,  and  provifion  of  every  kind  is 
proportionably  dear ;  which  may  help  us  to 
fome  idea  of  the  profits  made  in  this  trade. 
The  treafure  is  brought  hither  from  Panama, 
by  a  very  dangerous  road  upon  mules.  The 
other  goods,  fugar,  tobacco,  and  drugs,  arc 
tranfported  on  the  river  Chagra. 

When  the  galleons  have  taken  in  their  re- 
turns, they  fleer  together  to  the  Havanna, 
which  is  the  place  of  rendezvous  of  all  the 
fhips  concerned  in  the  Spanifii  American 
trade. 

The  Ilavanna  is  the  capital  city  of  the 
illand  of  Cuba.  It  is  fitnated  upon  an  ex- 
cellent harbour  upon  the  Weflern  extremity 
of  the  ifland.  This  city  is  large,  containing 
not  iefs  than  two  thoujQind  houfes,  with  a 
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number  of  churches  and  convents ;  but  then 
it  is  the  only  place  of  confequence  upon  the 
noble  ifland  of  Cuba,  which  lies  in  the  latitude 
20,  and  extends  from  Eaft  to  Weft  near 
itvtn  hundred  miles  in  length,  though  in 
breadth  it  is  difproportioned,  being  but  from 
one  hundred  and  twenty  to  feventy  miles. 
However,  it  yields  to  no  part  of  the  Weft- 
Indies  in  the  fertility  of  it's  foil,  or  in  excel- 
lence of  every  thing  which  is  produced  in  that 
climate.  But  the  Spaniards,  by  a  feries  of  the 
nioft  inhuman  and  impolitic  barbarities,  having 
exterminated  the  original  inhabitants ;  and 
not  finding  the  quantities  of  gold  in  the 
iflands  which  the  continent  aftbrded,  they 
have  left  this  as  well  as  Hifpaniola ;  of  which 
the  French  now  poflefs  the  greater  part,  and 
Porto  Rico,  a  large,  excellent,  and  fertile 
ifland,  comparatively  fo  many  defarts.  The 
commerce  between  thefe  iflands,  and  the 
Spanifli  continent,  is  carried  on  by  the  Barle- 
vento  fleet,  conflfting  of  fix  fliips  of  good 
burthen  and  force,  who  annually  make  the 
tour  of  all  thefe  iflands,  and  the  coaft  of  Terra 
Firma,  not  only  to  carry  on  the  commerce 
between  thofc  places,  but  to  clear  the  fea  of 
pirates  and  illicit  traders.  Now  and  then  a 
regifter  fliip  from  Old  Spain  is  bound  to  one 
©r  other  of  thefe  iflands.  Hitherto  the  Spa- 
niards feemcd  rather  to  keep  them,  to  prevent 
any  other  nation  from  growing  too  powerful 
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in  thofe  feas,  than  for  any  profit  they  expedted 
to  derive  from  them.  And  it  is  certain,  that 
if  other  nations  fhould  come  entirely  to  poiTefs 
the  whole  of  the  iflands,  the  trade  of  the 
American  continent,  and  perhaps  the  continent 
itfelf,  would  be  entirely  at  their  mercy.  How- 
ever, of  late,  the  Spaniards  have  taken  fome 
fteps  towards  the  better  fettlement  of  Porto 
Rico.  They  are  beginning  to  open  the  Ame- 
rican trade  to  fome  other  towns  in  Spain  be- 
lides  Cadiz.  They  have  made  a  difference  in 
point  of  duty  between  their  own  manufa6i:ures 
and  thofe  of  foreigners.  They  are,  in  fhort, 
opening  their  eyes  to  the  tru«  interefl  of  their 
country,  and  moving  their  hands,  though 
flowly,  to  promote  it. 

Unto  this  time,  the  tide  of  wealth,  that 
conftantly  flowed  from  America  into  Spain, 
ran  through  that  kingdom  like  a  hafty  torrent, 
which,  far  from  enriching  the  country,  hurried 
away  with  it  all  the  wealth  which  it  found  in 
it's  paflage.  No  country  in  Europe  receives 
fach  vafl  treafures  as  Spain.  In  no  country 
in  Europe  is  iQQn  fo  little  money.  The  truth 
is,  from  the  time  that  the  Indies  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Spain,  the  affairs  of  that  monarchy 
have  been  conftantly  eoinff  backward.  In 
America  their  fettlements  were  carried  on 
conformably  to  that  genius,  and  to  thofe 
maxims,  which  prevailed  in  their  government 
in  Europe.  No  means  oi  retaining  their  con- 
quers 
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quefts  but  by  extirpating  the  people;  no 
Ichemes  for  the  advancement  of  trade  ;  no 
attempts  at  the  reformation  of  abiifes,  which 
became  venerable  in  proportion  to  the  mif- 
chiefs  they  had  fuffered  by  them.  In  govern- 
ment, tyranny  ;  in  rehgion,  bigotry;  in  trade, 
monopoly. 

When  the  Spaniards  found,  to  their  am- 
bition which  was  boundlefs,  that  they  had 
joined  a  treafure  which  was  inexhauflible, 
they  imagined  there  was  nothing  too  vaft  for 
tliem  to  compafs.  They  embraced  a  thoufmd 
projedls  at  once;  many  of  them  noble  ones  in 
theory,  but  to  be  executed  with  different  in- 
flruments  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and 
all  at  a  vait  expence  of  blood  and  treafure. 
The  wars,  which  were  the  refult  of  thefc 
fchemes,  and  the  Indies,  which  weretofup- 
port  them,  wxre  a  continual  drain,  which  car- 
ried off  their  people,  and  deflroyed  all  in- 
duflry  in  thofe  who  remained.  The  treafure 
which  flowed  in  every  year  from  the  new 
world,  found  them,  in  debt  to  every  part  of 
the  old ;  for  to  the  refl  of  their  revenues  they 
had  forgot  to  add  that,  which  is  a  great  re- 
venue itfelf,  and  the  great  fupport  of  all  the 
others,  ceconomy.  On  the  contrary,  an  ill 
order  in  their  fnianccs  at  home,  and  a  de- 
vouring ufury  abroad,  fwallowed  up  all  their 
treafure,  whilft  they  multiplied  the  occafions 
for  it.     With   the  beft    (chcmins  heads  in 
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Europe,  they  were  every  where  outwitted  ; 
with  the  braveft  and  bell  difcipHncd  troops, 
they  were  almofl  always  defeated ;  with  the 
greateft  treafures,  they  were  in  want ;  and 
their  armies  were  ill  provided,  and  ill  paid. 
Their  friends  exhaufted  them  by  trade  j  their 
enemies  by  plunder.  They  faw  new  flates 
arife  out  of  the  fragments  of  their  dominions  j 
and  new  maritime  powers  ftart  up  from  the 
wrecks  of  their  navy.  In  fhort,  they  pro- 
voked, troubled,  and  enriched  all  Europe; 
and  at  lafl  defiftcd  through  mere  want  of 
flrength.  They  were  inadive,  but  not  quiet; 
and  they  were  enervated  as  much  by  their 
lazinefs  during  this  repofe,  as  they  had  been 
weakened  before  by  their  ill-judged  adivity. 

All  this  happened  in  a  country,  which 
abounded  with  men  of  capacity  as  much  as 
any  ftate  in  Europe,  and  often  with  men 
of  great  capa  :Ity  at  it's  head.  But  their  talents 
took  a  wrong  turn ;  their  politics  were  al- 
ways more  abroad  than  at  home:  more  em- 
ployed  in  weakening  their  neighbours,  than  in 
flrengthening  themfelves.  They  were  wife 
in  the  concerns  of  foreign  courts ;  they  were 
fatisfied  with  being  formal  in  their  own  do- 
meftic  bufinefs.  They  relied  too  much  upon 
their  riches;  and  the  whole  ftate,  being  mould- 
ed into  a  fyftem  of  corruption  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom,  things  grew  at  lafl:  fo  bad,  that 
the  evils  themfelvts  became  a  fort  of  remedies ; 
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and  they  felt  fo  fcverely  the  confequences  of 
their  former  condudl,  that  they  have  for  fome 
years  pafl  turned  their  thoughts  into  a  very 
good  channel ;  and  they  may  in  time,  and 
with  perfeverance,  rife  again,  whilfl  others 
fhall  fall,  by  adopting  the  abufes  which 
brought  them  to  ruin. 

At  prefent  the  politics  of  Spain,  with  re- 
gard to  America,  feem  to  be ;  to  prefcrve 
South  America,  and  particularly  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  South- Seas,  as  much  as  poffible 
to  themfelves;  to  deflroy  effedtualiy  the 
counterband  trade,  and  to  encourage  the  ex- 
port of  their  own  manufaiftures.  Of  us  they 
have  loi  ^  (hewn  a  remarkable  jealoufy ;  a 
much  greater  than  of  the  French,  vi^hom  they 
fee  quietly  fettling  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
New  Mexico;  and  who  are  growing  certainly 
in  the  Weft-Indies  in  a  far  greater  degree  than 
we  are.  I  fhall  not  pretend  to  account  for 
tliis  diftindion. 
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PART     IV. 


The   Portuguefe  Settlements. 
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CHAP.    I. 


IT  is  very  rare  that  any  material  difcover}% 
whether  in  the  arts,  in  philofophy,  or  in 
navigation,  has  been  owing  to  efforts  made  di- 
rtily for  that  partreicular  purpofe,  and  deter- 
mined by  the  force  of  reafonings  a  priori.  The 
firft  hints  are  owing  to  accident  j  and  difcoveries 
in  one  kind  prefentthemfelves  voluntarily  to  us, 
whilft  we  are  in  fearch  of  what  flies  from  us 
in  fome  other.  The  difcovery  of  America  by 
Columbus  was  owing  originally  to  a  juft  rea- 
foning  on  the  figure  of  the  earth;  though  the 
particular  land  he  difcovcred  was  far  enough 
from  that  which  he  fought.  Here  was  a 
mixture  of  wife  defign  and  fortunate  accident  j 
but  the  Portuguefe  difcovery  of  Brazil  may 
be  confidered  as  merely  accidental.  For  failing 
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with  a  confiderable  armament  to  India,  by  the 
way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  Handing 
out  to  fea  to  avoid  the  cahiis  upon  ".he  couft  of 
Africa,  the  Portuguefe  fleet  fell  in  upon  the 
continent  of  South  America.  \]\>i)n  their 
return  they  made  fo  favourable  a  report  of  the 
land  they  had  difcovered,  that  the  court  re- 
folved  to  fend  a  colony  thither.  And  accord- 
ingly made  their  firft  eftablifhmentj  but  in  a 
very  bad  method,  in  which  it  were  to  be 
wifhed  they  had  never  been  imitated.  This 
was  by  banishing  thither  a  number  of  criminals 
of  all  kinds.  This  blended  an  evil  difpofition 
with  the  firft  principles  of  the  colony,  and 
made  the  fetdement  infinitely  difficult  by  the 
diforders  infeperable  from  fuch  people,  and  the 
offence  which  they  gave  the  original  inhabitants. 
This  fettlement  met  fome  interruption  too 
from  the  court  of  Spain,  who  confidered  the 
country  as  within  their  dominions.  However, 
matters  were  accommodated  by  a  treaty,  in 
which  it  was  agreed,  that  the  Portuguefe 
fhould  pofTefs  all  that  tract  of  land  that  lies  be- 
tween the  river  Maranon^  or  of  the  Amazons, 
and  the  river  Plate. 

When  their  right  was  thus  confirmed,  the 
Portuguefe  purfued  the  fettlement  with  great 
vigour.  Large  grants  were  made  to  thofe 
who  were  inclined  to  become  adventurers  ; 
and  almofl  all  the  nobility  of  Portugal  proured 
interefls  in  a  country  which  promifed  fuch 
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great  advantages.  The  natives  were  in  mod 
parts  fubdued,  and  tlie  improvement  of  tiie 
colony  advanced  apace.  The  crown  in  a 
little  time  became  attentive  to  fo  valuable  an 
acquifition  j  the  government  was  new  mo- 
delled, many  of  the  exorbitant  grants  recalled, 
and  all  things  fettled  upon  fo  advantageous  a 
footing,  that  the  whole  fea  coall:,  upwards 
of  two  thoufand  miles,  was  in  fome  meafurc 
fettled,  to  the  honour  of  the  induftry  and 
courage  of  the  firft  pLu-.ters,  and  infinitely  to 
the  benefit  of  the  mother  country.  The 
Portuguefe  conquefts  on  the  coaft  of  Africa 
forwarded  this  eftablifhment,  by  the  number 
of  negroes  it  afforded  them  for  their  works  ; 
and  this  was  the  firfl  introdu6lion  of  negroes 
into  America,  of  which  at  prefent  they  form  a 
large  part  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  the  very  meridian  of  their  profperity, 
when  the  Portuguefe  were  in  pofieffion  of  fo 
extenfive  an  empire,  and  fo  flourifhing  a 
trade  in  Africa,  in  Arabia,  in  India,  in  the 
iflesof  Afia,  and  in  one  of  the  moft  valuable 
parts  of  America,  they  were  flruck  down  by 
one  of  thofe  incidents,  that  at  one  blow,  in  a 
critical  time,  decides  the  fate  of  kingdoms. 
Don  SebafliaUj  one  of  their  greateil  princes,  in 
an  expedition  he  had  undertaken  againft  the 
Moors,  lofl  his  life  -,  and  by  that  accident  the 
Portuguefe  loft  their  liberty,  being  abforbed 
into  the  Spanifli  dominions. 
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Soon  after  this  misfortune,  the  fame  yoke 
that  galled  the  Fortuguefc,  grew  fo  intolerable 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands,   that 
they  threw  it  off  with  great  fury  and  indigna- 
tion.    Not  fatisfied  with  ereding  themfelves 
into  an  independent  Aate,  and  fupporting  their 
independency  by  a  fucccfsful  defenlive  war, 
fluHied  with  the  juvenile  ardor  of  a  growing 
commonwealth,   they  purfued  the  Spaniards 
into  the  remotefl:  recefTes  of  their  cxtenfive 
territories,  and  grew  rich,  powerful,  and  ter- 
rible, by  the  fpoils  of  their  former  mafters. 
Principally,  they  fell  upon  the  polTeffions  of 
the  Portuguefej   they  took   almoft  all  their 
fortrefTes  in  the  Eaft-lndies,  not  fufiiciently 
defended  by  the  inert  policy  of  the  court  of 
Spainj  and  then  turned  their  arms  upon  Brazil, 
unprotedled  from  Europe,  and  betrayed  by  the 
cowardice  of  the  governor  of  the  then  principal 
city.  And  they  would  have  overrun  the  whole, 
if  Don  Michael  de  Texeira,  the   archbifhop, 
defcended  from  one  of  the  nobleft  families  in 
Portugal,  and  of  a  fpirit  fuperior  to  his  birth, 
had  not  believed,  that  in  fuch  an  emergency, 
the  danger  of  his  country  fuperfeded  the  com- 
mon obligations  of  his  profelTion.     He  took 
arms,  and  at  the  head  of  his  monks,  and  a 
few  fcattercd  forces,  put  a  flop  to  the  torrent 
of  the  Dutch  conqueft.     He  made  a  gallant 
fland  until  fuccours  arrived^and  then  refigned 
the  comniiiriouwith  which  the  public  necefiity 

and 
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and  his  own  virtue  had  armed  him,  into  the 
hand,  of  a  perfon  appointed  by  authority.  By 
this  (land  he  fuved  leven  of  the  captainfliips, 
or  provinces,  out  of  fourteen,  into  which 
Brazil  is  divided  ;  the  refl  (ell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Dutch,  wlio  conquered  and  kept  them 
with  a  bravery  and  conduct,  which  would  de 
ferve  more  applaule  -,  if  it  had  been  governed 
by  humanity. 

Tlie  famous  captain,  prince  Maurice  of 
NafTau,  was  the  perlon  to  whom  the  Dutch 
owed  this  conqued,  the  eftabliflinvnt  of  tlieir 
colony  there,  and  that  advantageous  peace  which 
fecured  them  in  it.  But  as  it  is  tlie  trenius  of 
all  mercantile  people  to  dcilre  a  fudden  profit 
in  all  their  defigns;  and  as  this  colony  was  not 
under  the  immediate  infpcdtion  of  the  States, 
but  fubjed:  to  the  company  called  the  Weft- 
India  company,  from  principles  narrowed  up 
by  avarice  and  mean  notions,  they  grudged 
that  the  prefent  profits  of  the  colony  fliould 
be  facrificed  to  it's  future  fecurity.  They 
found,  that  the  prince  kept  up  more  troops,  and 
eredtcd  more  fortrefies,  than  they  thought 
necefiary  to  their  fafety ;  and  that  he  lived 
in  a  grander  manner  than  they  thought  be- 
came one  in  their  fervice.  They  imagined 
that  a  little  ofiicial  ceconomy  was  the  principal 
quality  neceffary  to  form  a  great  conqueror 
and  politician  ;  and  therefore  they  were  highly 
difpleafed  with  their  governor  prince  Maurice, 
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whom   they   treated  in   fuch  a   manner  as 
obliged  him  to  refign. 

Now  their  own   fchemes  took  place.     A 
redud:ion  of  the  troops ;  the  expence  of  forti- 
cations  faved  ;  the  charge  of  a  court  retrench- 
ed ;   the  debts  of  the  company  ftridtly  exacted ; 
their  gains  increafed  cent  per  cent,  and  every 
thing  flourifliing  according  to  their  beft  ideas 
of  a  flourifliing  ftate.     But  then,  all  this  fine 
fyftem  in  a  fhort  time  ended  in  the  total  lofs 
of  all  their  capital,  and   the  entire  ruin  of 
the  Wefl- India   company.      The   hearts    of 
fubjedts  were  loft  by  their  penurious  way  of 
dealing,  and  the  feverity  of  their  proceedings. 
The  enemy  in  their  neighbourhood  was  en- 
couraged   by  the  defencelefs   ftate   of    their 
frontiers,  and  both  operated  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  Brazil  was  reconquered  by  the  Portu- 
guefe  •,  though  after  a  ftruggle,  in  which  the 
States  exerted  themfclves  vigoroully;  but  with 
that  aggravated  expence,  and  that  ill  fuccefs, 
which  always  attends  a  late  wifdom,  and  the 
patching  up  a  blundering  fyftem  of  conduct. 
A  ftanding  leflbn  to  thofe  people  who  have 
the  folly  to  imagine  they  confult  the  happinefs 
of  a  nation,   when  by  a  pretended  tendernefs 
for  fome  of  it's  advantages,  they  negledl  the 
only  things  that  can  fupport  it,  the  cultivating 
the  good  opinion  of  the  people,  and  the  keep- 
ing up  a  proper  force. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.     II. 

TH  E  name  of  Brazil  was  given  to  this 
country ,  becaufe  it  was  obfe  rvcd  to  abound 
with  a  wood  of  that  name.  It  extends  all  along 
atradt  of  fine  fea  coaft:  upon  the  Atlantic  ocean 
upwards  of  two  thoufand  miles,  between  the 
river  of  Amazons  on  the  North,  and  that  of 
Plate  on  the  Souih.  To  the  Northward  the 
climate  is  uncertain,  hot,  boifterous,  and  un- 
wholfome.  The  country,  both  there,  and  even 
in  more  temperate  parts,  is  annually  over- 
flowed. But  to  the  Southward,  beyond  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  indeed  a  good  way 
within  it,  there  is  no  part  of  the  world  that 
enjoys  a  more  fercne  and  wholfome  air  • 
refrefhed  with  the  foft  breezes  of  the  ocean  on 
one  hand,  and  the  cool  breath  of  the  moun- 
tains on  the  other.  Hither  feveral  aged  people 
from  Portugal  retire  for  their  health,  and 
protrad  their  lives  to  a  long  and  eafy  age. 

In  general,  the  foil  is  extremely  fruitful,  and 
was  found  very  fufficient  for  the  comfortable 
fubfiftence  of  the  inhabitants,  until  the  mines 
^f  gold  and  diamonds  were  difcovered.  Thefc, 
with  the  fugar  plantations,  occupy  fo  many 
hands,  that  agriculture  lies  negledted  5  and  in 
confequence  Brazil  depends  upon  Europe  for 
it's  daily  bread. 

U   4.  Tilt? 
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The  chief  commodities  which  this  country 
yields  for  a  foreign  market  are,  fugar,  tobacco, 
hides,  indigo,  ipecacuanha,  balfam  of  Copaibo, 
and  brazil  wood.  The  laft  article,  as  it  in  a 
more  particular  manner  belongs  to  this  coun- 
try, to  which  it  gives  it's  name,  and  which 
produces  it  in  the  greateft  perfedion,  it  is 
not  amifs  to  allow  a  very  little  room  to  the 
defcription  of  it.  This  tree  generally  flourifhes 
in  rocky  and  barren  grounds,  in  which  it 
grows  to  a  great  height,  and  conliderablc 
thicknefs.  But  a  man  who  judges  of  the 
quantity  of  the  timber,  by  the  thicknefs  of 
the  tree,  will  be  much  deceived  j  for  upon 
flripping  off  the  bark,  which  makes  a  very 
large  part  of  the  plant,  he  will  find  from  a 
tree  as  thick  as  his  body,  a  log  no  more  in 
compafs  than  his  leg.  This  tree  is  generally 
crooked,  and  knotty  like  the  hawthorn,  with 
long  branches,  and  a  fmooth  green  leaf, 
hard,  dry,  and  brittle.  Thrice  a  year  bunches 
of  fmall  flowers  fhoot  out  at  the  extremities  of 
the  branches,  and  between  the  leaves.  Thefe 
flowers  are  of  a  bright  red,  and  of  a  fl^rong 
aromatic  and  refrefhing  fmell.  .  The  wood  of 
this  tree  is  of  a  red  colour,  hard  and  dry.  It  is 
ufed  chiefly  in  dying  red,  but  not  a  red  of  the 
befl  kind  j  and  it  has  fome  place  in  medicine 
as  a  fl;omachic  and  refl:ringent. 
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CHAP    III, 


TH  E  trade  of  Brazil  is  very  great,  and 
it  increafes  every  year.  Nor  is  this  a 
wonder;  fince  they  have  opportunities  of  fup- 
plying  themfelves  with  flaves  for  their  fevcral 
works,  at  a  much  ealier  and  cheaper  rate  than 
any  other  European  power,  which  has  fcttle- 
ments  in  America.  For  they  are  the  only 
European  nation  which  has  taken  the  pains  to 
eftablifh  colonies  in  Africa.  Thofe  of  the 
Portuguefe  are  very  confiderable,  both  for 
their  extent  and  the  numbers  of  their  inhabi- 
tants j  and  of  courfe  they  have  advantages  in  that 
trade  which  no  other  nation  can  have.  For 
beiidcs  their  large  eflablifhment  on  the  Weft- 
ern  fliore  of  Africa,  they  claim  the  whole  coaft 
of  Zanguebar  on  the  Eaflern  fide,  which  in  part 
they  poflefs ;  befides  feveral  other  large  terri- 
tories, both  on  the  coail  and  in  the  country; 
where  feveral  numerous  nations  acknowledge 
themfelves  their  dependants  or  fubjedls.  This 
is  not  only  of  great  advantage  to  them,  as 
it  increafes  their  fhipping  and  feamen,  and 
ftrengthens  their  commercial  reputation,  but 
as  it  leaves  them  a  large  field  for  their  flave 
trade  ;  without  which,  they  could  hardly  ever 
fupply,  upon  any  tolerable  terms,  their  fettle- 
ments  in  Brazil,  which  carry  off  fuch  numbers 
by  the  fever ity  of  the   works,   and  the  un- 
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wholfomenefs  of  feme  part  of  the  climate  ; 
nor  could  they  otherwife  extend  their  planta- 
tions,  and  open  fo  many  new  mines  as  they 
do,  to  a  degree  which  is  aftonifliing. 

I  own  I  have  often  been  furprized,  that  our 
African  traders  fhould  chufe  fo  contraded  an 
objedl  for  their  Have  trade,  which  extends  to 
little  more  than  fome  part  of  the  Gold  coaft, 
to  Sierra  Leone,  and  Gambia,  and  fome 
other  inconfiderable  ports ;  by  which  they 
have  depreciated  their  own  commodities,  and 
raifed  the  price  of  Haves  within  thefe  few 
years  above  thirty  per  cent.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
wondered  \  as  in  the  tra6t,  in  which  they 
trade,  they  have  many  rivals ;  the  people 
are  grown  too  expert  by  the  conftant  habit  of 
European  commerce;  and  the  flaves  in  that 
part  are  in  a  good  meafure  exhaufted;  whereas, 
if  fome  of  our  veffels  pafTed  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  tried  what  might  be  done 
in  Madagafcar,  or  on  thofecoafts  which  indeed 
the  Portuguefe  claim,  but  do  not,  nor  cannot 
hold,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  they  would 
find  the  greater  expence  and  length  of  time  in 
paffing  the  Cape,  or  the  charge  of  licences 
which  might  be  procured  from  the  Eafl- 
India  company,  amply  compenfated.  Our 
African  trade  might  then  uc  confiderably  en- 
larged, our  own  manufadtures  extended,  and 
our  colonies  fupplied  at  an  eafier  rate  than 
they  are  at  prefent,  or  are  likely  to  be  for  tije 

future. 
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future,  whilfl  we  confine  ourfclves  to  two  or 
three  places,  which  we  exhauft,  and  where 
we  fhall  find  the  market  dearer  every  day. 
The  Portuguefe  from  thefe  fettlements,  and 
this  extenfive  range,    draw  every  year  into 
Brazil  between  forty  and  fifty  thoufand  (laves. 
On  this   trade  all  their  other  depends^    and 
therefore  they  take  great  care  to  have  it  well 
fupplied,  for  which  purpofe  the  iituation  of 
Brazil,  nearer  the  coaft  of  Africa  than  any 
other  part  of  America,  is  very  convenient;  and 
it  co-operates  with  the  great  advantages  they 
derive  from  having  colonies  in  both  places. 

Hence  it  is  principally,  that  Brazil  is  the 
richeft,  mofl  flourifhing,  and  moft  growing 
eflablifliment  in  ail  America.     Their  export 
of  fugar  within  forty  years  is  grown  much 
greater  than  it  was,  though  anciently  it  made 
almoft  the  whole  of  their  exportable  produce, 
and  they  were  without  rivals  in  the  trade.    It 
is  finer  in  kind  than  what  any  of  ours,   the 
French,  or  Spanifh  fugar  plantations  fend  us. 
Their  tobacco  too  is  remarkably  good,  thouG;h 
not  raifed  in  fo  large  a  quantity  as  in  our  colo- 
nies.    The  Northern  and    Southern   part  of 
Brazil  abounds  in  horned   cattle  j    thefe  are 
hunted  for  their  hides,  of  which  no  iefs  than 
twenty  thoufand  are  fent  annually  into  Eu- 
rope. 

The  Portuguefe  were  a  confiderable  time 
pofTcfled  of  their  Anicrican   empire,    before 

they 
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they  difcovered  the  treafures  of  gold  and  dia^ 
nionds,  which  have  fince  made  it  fo  conftuer- 
able.      After  the    expulfion  of  the   Dutch, 
the  colony  remained  without  much  attention 
from  the  court  of  Portugal  -,  until  in  1685,  a 
minifter  of  great  fagacity   advifed  the  then 
monarch  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  fo  valuable 
and  confiderable  a  part  of  his  territories.     He 
rcprefented  to  him,  that  the  climate  in  the 
bay  of  All  Saints,  where  the  capital  flood, 
was  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  deaden  the  adlivity 
nnd  induftry  of  the    people  ;    but  that  the 
Northern  and  Southern  extremities  of  Brazil 
in  a  more   temperate  climate,  invited   them 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  country.     The  ad- 
vice was  taken.    But  becaufe  it    was  found 
that  the  infolence   and  tyranny   of  the  na- 
tive Portuguefe  always  excited  the  hatred  of 
the  native    Brazilians,  and  confequently  ob- 
flru6led  the   fettlements,    they  were  refolved 
to   people  the  countries,   which  were   now 
the    objed:   of  their  care,  with   thofe  who 
are  called  Meflizesj  that  is,    a  race  fprung 
from  a  mixture  of  Europeans  and  Indians, 
who  they  judged  would  behave  better  ^  and 
who,  on  account  of  their  connedion  in  blood, 
would  be  more  acceptable  to  the  Brazilians  on 
the  borders,  who  were  not  yet  reduced.     To 
compleat  this  defign,  they  veiled  the  govern- 
ment in  the  hands  of  priefts,  who  aded  each 
as  governor  in  his  own  parifli  or  diftrid.  And 
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they  had  the  prudence  to  chufe  with  great 
care  fuch  men  as  were  proper  for  the  work. 
The  confequence  of  thefe  wile  regulations 
was  fbon  apparent  ;  for  without  noife  or  force, 
in  fifteen  years  they  not  only  fettled  the  fea 
coaft,  but  drawing  in  vaft  numbers  of  the 
natives,  they  fpread  themfelves  above  an 
hundred  miles  more  to  the  Wellward  than 
the  Poiruguefe  iertlements  had  ever  before 
extenuv  d.  They  opened  feveral  mines,  which 
improvfd  the  revenues ;  the  planters  were 
eafy,  and  feveral  of  the  priefls  made  no  incon- 
iiderabl"  fortunes. 

The  fame  of  thefe  new  mines  drew  toge- 
ther r  uamber  of  defperadoes  and  adventurers 
of  all  .nations  and  colours,  who  not  agreeing 
with  the  moderate  and  fimple  manners  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  new  fettlements,  nor  readily 
fubmitting  to  any  order  or  reftraint  clfewhere, 
retired  into  a  mountainous  part  of  the  country, 
but  fertile  enough,  and  rich  in  gold  ;  where, 
by  the  acceflion  of  others  in  their  own  cir- 
cumftanceSjtheyfoon  became  a  formidable  and 
independent  body,  and  for  a  long  time  defend- 
ed the  privileges  they  had  affumed  with  great 
courage  and  policy.  They  were  called  Paulifts, 
from  the  town  and  diftrid:  called  St.  Paul, 
which  was  their  head  quarters.  But  as  this 
odd  commonwealth  grew  up  info  unccount- 
able  a  manner,  fo  it  peridied  in  a  manner  alto- 
gether unknown  in  this  part  of  the  world.  It 
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is  now  heard  of  no  longer.  The  king  of  Portu- 
gal is  in  full  pofTeflion  of  the  whole  country  ; 
and  the  mines  are  worked  by  his  fubjcdls  and 
their  Haves,  paying  him  a  fifth.  Thefc  mines 
have  poured  almofl:  as  much  gold  into  Europe 
as  the  Spanifli  America  had  of  filver. 

Not  many  years  after  the  difcovery  of  the 
gold  mines,  Brazil,  which  for  a  century  had 
been  given  up  as  a  place  incapable  of  yielding  the 
metals  for  which  America  was  chiefly  valued, 
was  now  found  to  produce  diamonds  too  j  but 
at  firft  of  fo  unpromifing  a  nature,  that  the 
working  of  the  mines  was  forbidden  by  the 
court  of  Portugal,  left  without  making  any 
compenfation  by  their  number,  they  might 
depreciate  the  trade  which  was  carried  on  in 
thefe  ftones  from  Goa.  But  in  fpite  of  this 
prohibition,  a  number  were  from  time  to 
time  fmuggled  from  Brazil ;  and  fome  too 
of  fuch  great  weight,  and  high  luftrc,  and 
tranfparency,  that  they  yielded  very  little  to 
the  fined  brought  from  India.  The  court 
now  perceived 'the  importance  of  the  trade, 
and  accordingly  refolved  to  permit  it,  but 
under  fuch  reftridlions  as  might  be  fufficiently 
beneficial  to  the  crown  and  fubjedt ;  and  at 
the  fame  time  preferve  the  jewels  in  that 
fcarcity  which  makes  the  principal  part  of 
their  value.  In  1740  the  diamond  mines  were 
farmed  at  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thou- 
fand  crufadoes,  or  about  twecty-fix  thoufand 
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pounds  fterling  annually,  with  a  prohibition 
againft  employing  more  than  fix  hundred 
jQave  at  a  time  in  the  works.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  this  regulation  is  not  very  flridlly 
complied  with,  the  quantity  of  diamonds  is 
much  increafed,  and  their  value  of  courfc 
funk  fince  that  time.  It  is  true,  that  diamonds 
of  the  very  fir  11  rank  are  nearly  as  dear  as 
ever.  None  of  the  diamonds  of  Brazil 
have  fo  high  a  luAre  as  the  firfl  rate  of 
Golcnda  •,  and  they  have  generally  fome- 
thing  oi  a  duflcy  yellowiih  caft  ;  but  they 
have  been  found  of  a  prodigious  fize. 
Some  years  ago  we  had  an  account  in 
the  news  papers  of  one  fent  to  the  kin^ 
of  Portugal,  of  a  fize  and  weight  almofi 
beyond  the  bounds  of  credibility ;  for  it 
was  faid  to  weigh  fixteen  hundred  carats, 
or  fix  thoufiind  fevcn  hundred  and  twenty 
grains  j  and  confequently  mufi:  be  worth 
feveral  millions. 
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CHAP.    IV. 


TH  E  trade  of  Portugal  is  carried  on 
upon  the  fame  cxclufive  plan,  on 
which  the  feveral  nations  of  Europe  trade 
with  their  colonies  of  America  ;  and  it  more 
particularly  refembles  the  Spanifh  method,  by 
fending  out  not  lingle  Ihips,  as  the  convenien- 
cy  of  the  feveral  places,  and  the  ideas  of  the 
European  mek chants  may  dircdl  •,  but  by  an- 
nual fleets  which  fail  at  llatcd  times  from 
Portugal,  and  compofc  three  flotas  bound  to 
as  many  ports  in  Brazil ;  to  I'ernambucca,  in 
the  Northern  part  -,  Rio  Janeiro,  at  the 
Southern  extremity ;  and  the  bay  of  All 
Saints  in  the  middle.  In  this  lafl  is  the 
capital,  which  is  called  St.  Salvador,  where 
all  the  fleets  rendezvous  on  their  return  to 
Portugal.  Til  is  city  commands  a  noble,  fpa- 
cious,  and  commodious  harbour.  It  is  built 
upon  an  high  and  fleep  rock,  having  the  fea 
upon  one  fide,  and  a  lake  forming  a  crefcent, 
invefling  it  almofl  wholly,  fo  as  nearly  to 
join  the  fea  on  the  other.  This  ftuation 
makes  it  in  a  manner  impregnable  by  nature  -, 
but  they  have  befides  added  to  it  very  flrong 
fortifications.  All  thefe  make  it  the  ftrongeft 
place  in  America.  It  is  divided  into  an  up- 
per and  lower  town.  The  lower  confifls  only 
of  a  ftreet  or  two,  immediately  upon  the  har- 
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bour,  for  the  convenience  of  lading  and  un- 
lading goods,  which  arc  drawn  up  to  the 
higher  town  by  machines.  The  ftreets  in 
the  upper  town  arc  laid  out  as  regularly  as 
the  ground  will  admit,  and  are  handlbmely 
built.  They  had  forty  years  ago  in  this  city 
above  two  thoufand  houfes,  and  inhabitants 
proportionable  ;  a  fumptuous  cathedral  ^  feve- 
ral  magnificent  churches ;  and  many  convents, 
well  built  and  endowed.  The  Portuguefe 
fleet  fets  out  -from  Lilbon  in  it's  voyage  hither 
in  the  month  of  February. 

I  can  get  no  accounts,  precife  enough  to  be 
depended  upon,  of  the  towns  of  Fcrnambucca, 
or  Parayba,  and  the  capital  of  the  Rio  dcjanciro, 
to  enable  mc  to  be  particular  about  them.  Let 
it  fuffice  that  the  fleet  for  the  former  of  thefe 
fets  outs  in  March;  and  for  the  latter  in  the 
month  of  January;  but  they  all  rendezvous  in 
the  bay  of  All  Saints,  to  the  number  of  an 
hundred  fail  of  large  H^ips,  about  the 
month  of  May  or  June,  and  carry  to  Europe 
a  cargo  litde  inferior  in  value  to  the  treafures 
of  the  flota  and  galleons.  The  ppld  alone 
amounts  to  near  four  millions  fterling.  This  is 
not  all  extra(fled  from  the  mines  of  Brazil;  but 
as  they  carry  on  a  large  direct  trade  with  Africa, 
they  bring,  elpecially  from  their  fettlement  at 
Mozambique,  on  the  Eaftern  fide  of  that  con- 
tinent befides  their  flaves,  vaft  quantities  of  gold, 
ebony,  and  ivory,  which  goes  into  the  amount 
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of  the  cargo  of  the  Brazil  fleets  for  Europe. 
Thofc  parts  of  Brazil  which  yield  gold,  arc 
the  middle  and  Northern  parts  on  the  Rio 
Janeiro  and  Bay  of  All  Saints,  They  coin  a 
great  deal  of  the  u;old  in  America  ;  that 
which  is  coined  at  Rio  Janeiro  bear"  an  R, 
that  which  is  llriick  at  the  I')ay  is  n marked 
with  a  B. 

To  judge  the  better  of  tlie  riches  of  this 

Brazil   fleet,  the  diiiiiionds   it  contains  nuifl 

not  be  forgot.     For   if  the  mine:;  rented  to 

the  crown  in  the  year   1740,  at  twenty-fix 

thoLifand  pounds  a  year,  it  will  be  a  very  fmall 

allowance  to    fay,    that    at  lead:  five   times 

more  is  made  out  of  them.  ^  and  that  there 

is  returned  to  Europe  in  diamionds  to  at  leafl 

the  value  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  thoufand 

pounds.     This,    with    the    fugar,    which   is 

principally  the   cargo  of    the   Fernambucca 

fleet,    the    tobacco,    the  hides,  the  valuable 

drugs  for  medicine  and  m.mufadures,   may 

give  fome   idea   of  tlie    importance  of  this 

trade,  not  only  to  Portugal,  but  to    all   the 

trading  pow  ^**^  of  Europe.     The  returns  are 

not  the  fiftieth  part  of  the  produce  of  Portugal, 

They  confift   of  the    woollen   goods  of  all 

kinds  of  England,   France,  and  Holland,  the 

linens   and  laces  of  Holland,    France,     and 

Germany  ;   the  filks   of  France  and    Italy ; 

lead,  tin,  iron,  copper,  and   ail  forts  of  uten- 

fils  wrought  in  thefe  metals  from  England  ;  as 
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well  as  falt-fifh,  beef,  flour,  and  chccfe.  Oil 
they  have  from  Spain.  Wine,  with  fomc 
fruits,  is  nearly  all  with  which  they  are  fup- 
plicd  from  Portugal. 

ThouL;h  the  profits  in  this  trade  are  great, 
very  few  Portuguefc  merchants  trade   upon 
their  own  (locks ;   they  arc  generally  credited 
by  the  foreign  merchants,  whofc  commodi- 
ties they   vend,  efpccially   the   Englifli.     In 
fliort,    though  in  Portugal,  as  in    Spain,  all 
trade  with  their  plantations  is  ftridly  intcr- 
didled  to  Grangers  •,    yet,    like  all  regulations 
that  contradidt  the  very  nature  of  the  objedt 
they  regard,  tliey  are  here  as  little  attended  to 
as   in  Spain.     The  Portuguefc  is    only  the 
truflee  and  fadlor ;   but  his  fidelity  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  Spanifh  merchant  j  and  that  has 
fcarce    ever  been  fhaken   by    any  public  or 
private  caufe  whatfoever.      A  thing  furprifing 
in   the    Portugueie  3  and  a  flriking  inftance 
amongft  a    people    fo   far   from  remarkable 
for   their  integrity,  of  what  a   cuflom   ori- 
ginally   built   upon    a   few     examples,     and 
a  confequent  reputation  built  upon  that,  will 
be  able   to  effed:  in    fuccelTion   of  men  of 
very  different  natural  charadlers  and  morals. 
And  fo  different  is  the  fpirit  of  commercial 
honefty  from  that  of  juilice,  as  it  is  an  in- 
dependent virtue,  and  infiuenct  t  the  heart. 

The  Englifh  at  prefent  are  the  mofl  inte- 
refted,  both  in  the  trade  of  Portugal  for  home 
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confumptlon,  and  of  what  they  want  for  the 
ufe  of  the  Brazils.  And  they  deferve  to  be 
niofl  favoured,  as  well  from  the  fervices  they 
have  always  done  tliat  crown,  and  from  the 
ftipulations  of  treaties,  as  from  the  confidera- 
tion  that  no  other  people  confiimes  fo  much 
of  the  produ^^s  of  Portugal.  However,  partly 
from  our  own  fupinenefs,  partly  from  the 
policy  and  adivity  of  France,  and  partly 
from  the  fiult  o^  the  Portuguefe  themfelves, 
the  French  have  become  very  dangerous  ri- 
vals to  us  in  this,  as  in  moft  other  branches  of 
our  trade.  It  is  true,  that  though  the  French 
have  advanced  fo  prodigioufly,  and  that  there 
is  a  fpirit  of  induftry  and  commerce  raifed  in 
mofl:  countries  in  Europe,  our  exports  of 
manufa(5tures,  or  natural  produdls,  have  by  no 
means  lefTened  within  thefe  lad  forty  years ; 
which  can  only  be  explained  by  the  extending 
our  own,  and  the  Spanifh  and  Portuguefe  co- 
lonies, which  increafes  the  general  demand. 
But  though  it  be  true,  that  we  have  rather  ad- 
vanced than  declined  in  our  commerce  upon 
the  whole,  yet  we  ought  to  take  great  care  not 
to  be  deceived  by  this  appearance.  For  if  we 
have  not  likewife  advanced  k\  as  great  a  pro- 
portion to  what  we  were  before  that  period, 
and  to  our  means  fmce  then,  as  our  neighbours 
have  done  in  proportion  to  theirs,  as  I  appre- 
hend we  have  not,  then,  I  fay,  we  have 
comparatively  declined  3  and  ihall   never  be 
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able  to  preferve  that  great  fuperiority  in  com- 
merce, and  that  diftinguiflied  rank  of  the 
firft  commercial  and  maritim^e  power  in  Eu- 
rope, time  mud  be  elTential  to  preferve 
us  in  any  degree,  either  of  commerce  or 
power.  For  if  any  other  power  of  a  more 
extenfive  and  populous  territory  than  ours, 
fhould  come  to  rival  us  in  trade  and  wealth, 
he  mufb  come  of  neceffity  to  give  law  to  us  in 
whatever  relates  either  to  trade  or  policy.  Not- 
withftanding  that,  the  want  of  capacity  in  the 
minifters  of  fuch  a  power,  or  the  indolence  of 
the  fovereign,  may  protradl  the  evil  for  a 
time,  it  will  certainly  be  felt  in  the  end, 
and  will  fhew  us  demonftratively,  though  too 
late,  that  we  muft  have  a  great  fuperiority 
in  trade,  not  only  to  ourfelves  formerly,  but  to 
our  neighbours  at  prefent,  to  have  any  at  all 
which  is  likely  to  continue  with  us  for  a  long 
time. 


CHAP.      V. 

^  I  ^  H  E  pourtrait  which  the  mcft  judi- 
J|[  cious  travellers  give  us  of  the  manners 
and  cuftoms  of  the  Portuguefe  in  America,  is 
very  far  from  being  favourable  to  that  people. 
They  are  reprefented  as  a  people  at  once  funk 
into  the  moft  effeminate  luxury,  and  pradifing 
the  moft  defperate  crimes.  Of  a  diffembling 
hypocritical  temper ;  of  little  honefty  in  deal- 
ing, or  fmcerity  in  converfation  j  lazy,  proud, 
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and  crueL  They  are  poor  and  penurious  In 
their  diet,  not  more  through  neceflity  than 
inclination.  For,  like  the  inhabitants  of  mod 
Southern  climates,  they  are  much  more  fond 
of  fhew,  ftate,  and  attendance,  than  of  the 
joys  of  free  fociety,  and  the  fatisfadtions  of  a 
good  table,  Yet  their  feafts,  feldon>  made, 
are  fumptuous  to  extravagance. 
•  The  luxury,  indolence,  pride,  and  cruelty 
of  the  mafters,  has,  amongft  other  caufes, 
been  very  juftly  attributed  to  their  being 
bred  up  amongft  (laves,  having  every  bufinefs 
entirely  done  by  fuch;  and  to  their  being 
permitted  to  keep  a  prodigious  number  of 
negroes,  not  for  their  field  work,  nor  for  do- 
meftic  employments,  but  merely  to  wait  upon 
them,  and  to  form  their  train.  Thefc  be- 
come more  corrupted  than  their  mafters,  who 
make  them  the  inftruments  of  their  crimes; 
and  giving  them  an  unbounded  and  fcanda- 
lous  licence,  employ  them  whenever  they 
want  to  terrify  or  revenge,  as  bullies  and 
afTaffins.  And  indeed  nothing  can  be  con- 
ceived more  fit  to  create  the  worft  diforders, 
than  the  unnatural  jundlion  of  flavery  to  idle- 
nefs,  and  a  licentious  way  of  living.  They 
are  all  fuffercd  to  go  armed,  and  there  are 
vaft  numbers  who  have  merited  or  bought 
their  freedom  j  and  this  is  fuffered  in  a  coun- 
try where  the  negroes  are  ten  to  one. 
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But  this  pidlure,  perhaps  too  highly  coloured 
for  thofe  whom  it  is  intended  to  reprefent,  is 
by  no  means  applicable  to  all  tiie  Portuguefe 
of  Brazil.  Thofe  by  the  Rio  Janeiro,  and  in 
the  Northern  captain  (hips,  are  not  near  fo 
effeminate,  and  corrupted  as  thofe  of  the  Bay 
of  All  Saints,  which  being  in  a  climate  fa- 
vourable to  indolence  and  debauchery,  the 
capital  city,  and  one  of  the  oldeft  fettlements, 
is  in  all  refpedts  worfe  than  any  of  the  others. 

The  government  of  Brazil  is  in  the  viceroy, 
who  refides  at  St.  Salvador.  He  has  two 
councils,  one  for  criminal,  the  other  for  civil 
affairs ;  in  both  which  he  prelides.  But,  to 
the  infinite  prejudice  of  the  fettlement,  all  the 
delay,  chicanery,  and  multiplied  expences 
incident  to  the  worfl  part  of  the  law,  and 
pradifed  by  the  moft  corrupted  lawyers, 
flourifli  here  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  juflice  is 
fo  lax,  that  the  greatefl  crimes  often  pafs 
with  impunity.  Form.erly  the  judges  could 
not  legally  punifii  any  Portuguefe  with  death. 
And  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine,  how  much 
fuch  a  licence  in  fuch  a  country,  mufl  have 
contributed  to  a  corruption,  that  it  may  be  the 
bufinefs  of  fucceflions  of  good  magiftrates,  and 
ages  of  good  difcipline,  to  reftore  to  foundnefs. 
Upon  the  river  of  x'^mazons,  the  people,  who 
are  moftly  Indians,  and  reduced  by  the  priefls 
fent  thither,  arc  flill  under  the  goveri\ment  of 
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thefe  paftors.     The  feveral  divifions  of  this 
country  are  called  miffions; 

As  the  Portuguefe  have  been  once  difpof- 
fefTed  of  this  country  by  the  Dutch,  and  once 
endangered  by  the  French,  their  misfortunes 
and  dangers  have  made  them  wife  enough  to 
take  very  effedlual  meafures  for  their  future  fe- 
carity.St.  Salvador  is  a  very  ftrong  fortification; 
theyjhave  others  that  are  not  contemptible;  be- 
lides  a  good  number  of  European  regular  troops, 
of  which  there  are  two  regiments  in  St.  Salva- 
dor. The  militia  too  is  regimented,  amongft 
whom  they  reckon  fome  bodies  of  Indians, 
and  free  negroes  ;  and  indeed  at  prefent  Brazil 
feems  to  be  in  as  little  danger  as  the  fettlements 
of  any  power  of  America,  not  only  from  their 
own  internal  ftrength,  their  remotenefs,  and 
the  intolerable  heat  and  unhealthinefs  of  a 
great  part  of  the  climate,  but  from  the  inte- 
reil  that  mofl  of  the  flates  in  Europe  who 
are  concerned  in  that  trade,  have  to  keep  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  Portuguefe.  • 
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